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Procsepines at Liverroo. CONNECTED WirH OPENING THE 
Trave tro Inpia anp CHINA, 


As it is our wish and intention to make ‘Tae Orrentar Herarp’ 
a record of all that is done in this country towards opening a free 
commercial intercourse with the Eastern World, we proceed to 
detail, as briefly as may be found compatible with clearness and 
effect, the progressive history of the measures taken at Liverpool,— 
a town which, for its opulence, enterprise, and intelligence, is second 
to none in the kingdom, London alone excepted, and which, there- 
fore, has most appropriately taken the lead in setting an example 
of public spirit and energy to the other ports and cities of the 
realm. 


In pursuance of the announcement made in the last Number 
of ‘Tue Ortentar Heratp, Mr. Buckingham proceeded from 
London to Liverpool, where he arrived on the 2d of January, and ~ 
employed the following day in seeing and conversing with the lead- 
ing merchants of the place. His reception was every where of the 
most cordial and encouraging description ; and, indeed, such was 
the zeal evinced by men of all classes, sects, and parties, in the 
common object of Mr. Buckingham’s visit, that political distinctions 
were no barrier to co-operation, and it would be difficult to say with 
whom the desire to promote the object of a Free Trade to India and 
China was strongest. 


As if to stimulate him still more strongly to the execution of his 
task, it appears that Mr. Buckingham had scarcely reached Liver- 
pool befyre he encountered two such striking calls upon bis atten- 
tion, as to induce him to take up his pen before he commenced his 
lectures, and to address the following letter : 

Oriental Herald, Fol, 20. P 
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To the Edit rs of the Liverpool Times. 


GentLemeN,—Almost every day of my existence I have occasion 
to encounter some striking: proof of the general want of information 
among all classes in England, with respect to our Eastern Empire ; 
and, what is still worse, of the revolting use made by others of such 
little information as they either have, or at least profess to have, of 
that portion of the British possessions. As I know the value of 
every line of your space, I will be brief in my illustration. On the 
very evening of my arrival in Liverpool, (Friday last,) I found, on 
the coffee-room table of the Waterloo Hotel, the London ‘ Courier’ 
of the preceding day, which contained the following paragraph : 

‘The new law which has been proposed to the Legislature of the 
Netherlands, with respect to the Press, is the subject of almost uni- 
versal censure, on account of the vagueness of its terms, and the 
rigour of its enactments. ‘The crime of “ offence towards public 
functionaries’ is perfectly new. It seems impossible that the law 
should be passed in its original shape.’ 

Now, Gentlemen, so far is this crime from being ‘ perfectly new,’ 
that ‘ offence towards public functionaries’ has, in nearly all our 
own colonies, but in India more especially, been deemed a crime of 
the deepest dye. In cases of theft, forgery, treason, and even 
murder, those who commit these crimes in British India are allowed 
the protection of a court of justice, the assistance of counsel, and a 
trial by jury. But so much more atrocious than all these is the 
crime of ‘ offence towards public functionaries’ considered in that 
country, that any man committing it is liable to be forcibly seized, 
instantly imprisoned, and detained in a dungeon till a ship can be 
found ready to receive him, when he is summarily transported, 
without trial, hearing, or defence, treated worse than a felon, and 
all his property either confiscated, or left to wreck and ruin after 
the banishment of its owner. 


Such, Sirs, was my own fate. My only crime was that of 
* offence towards public functionaries, in questioning the propriety 
of appointing a clergyman of the Scotch Church to be a clerk for 
supplying the public offices of the Indian Government with sta- 
tionery, (which appointment was subsequently annulled by the 
Government in this country because of its impropriety.) My 
punishment for thus venturing to anticipate, while in India, the just 
decision of the public authorities in England, was banishment from 
India, without trial or hearing, and the total destruction of a valuable 
property reared entirely by my own industry, and producing me a 
net profit of eight thousand pounds sterling per annum. 

To this crime of ‘ offence towards public functionaries,’ which 
the ‘ Courier’ deems so ‘ entirely new,’ I owe, indeed, my being 
in Liverpool at this hour; and in so far, I am not without the con- 
soling hope, that out of evil good may be produced ; for if, by the 
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example and assistance of this liberal and opulent town, I am en- 
abled to rouse others to exertion, and to prevail on my countrymen 
generally to demand a change of so despotic a system, I shall 
scarcely regret my being a victim to it, long and painful as my 
sufferings have been. 

To advert to the other case, of a perverted use of even the little 
knowledge possessed by some, of Indian affairs, I may mention that 
[ had scarcely forgotten the ignorance of the ‘ Courier,’ before I 
was reminded of the heartlessness of the ‘ Herald ;' for, on the 
following morning, (Saturday,) the first thing that caught my eye at 
the breakfast-table, was a vulgar and vituperative letter inserted in 
that paper, dated from Brighton, and not improbably the production 
of some East India Director there, living in luxury on the spoils 
wrung from the helpless Indians, for whose miseries he eares so 
little. ‘The letter adverts to the efforts made by the benevolent. of 
this country to abolish the horrid sacrifice ef burning human beings 
alive in Hindoostan. And this is the strain in which this. unfeeling 
being expresses himself : 

‘1 think those pious women with blue stockings, and those 
tender-hearted women with no stockings at all, should not make 
such egregious fools of themselves, but mind their own business, 
and leave Hindoostan to follow its own customs ; this would show 
more sense and less humbug than bothering the Legislature with 
sanctimonious petitions to interfere in the customs and manners of 
other countries. For us to interfere in the customs and manners of 
the Hindoos, is the very climax of puritanical absurdity,’ &ce. 


This writer begins his letter by stating that he had resided nine- 
teen years in Calcutta in a civil capacity, and, of course, derived, 
during that period, sufficient gains of office, drawn by taxes from 
the Hindoos, to retire with a fortune, and pass his time at Brighton, 
or elsewhere, at his ease. Pray, then, was this no ‘ interference 
with the customs and manners of the Hindoos?' It was certainly 
one part of their ‘customs and manners’ to rule their own country, 
to possess their own lands, to enjoy the fruits of their own labours. 
And who first ‘interfered’ with these > Why this very writer and 
the body to which he belonged—the East India Company. They 
first rob these poor Hindoos of that which all people hold in the 
highest estimation, their liberty and property, dethrone their princes, 
degrade their priesthood, and enslave and impoverish all classes ; 
and then, unexampled forbearance! they call upon other men not 
to touch the prejudices of the Indians, or risk the safety of the 
country, by interfering with their ‘manners and customs’! Can 
mockery be more complete than this ? 


But I have done ;—the people of England are too just and too 


generous not to aid in ameliorating the condition of their fellow- 
subjects in the East; and, if the inhabitants of Liverpool but give 
me the example of their cordial support, [ will perform a pilgrimage 
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through every city, town, and village of the kingdom, until, like 
another Peter the Hermit, I succeed in raising one universal crusade 
against this unholy compact of civil despotism, commercial mono- 
poly, and the inhuman sanction of murderous sacrifices, and all the 
other abominations of idolatry, from which the East India Company 
derive a portion of their guilty and unhallowed gains. 

Waterloo Hotel, Jan. 5. 

Under the impression that it would add much to the interest of 
the Lectures on the Eastern World, to make them include a popular 
description of Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, Baby- 
lonia, and Persia ; and that this being delivered without notes or 
writing, so as to make it wear the appearance of a familiar con 
versational discourse, would still increase the pleasure of the hearers, 
it was so determined on. 

The lectures were delivered at the Music Hall, in Bold-street, 
at seven in the evening, on the 5th, 7th, and 9th of January; and 
on each occasion the audience was considerably larger than the 
preceding, and contained very nearly as many ladies as gentlemen. 

The first lecture embraced a description of Egypt, which, 
though very rapidly hurried over, considerably exceeded two hours 
in the delivery. But, according to all the indications of the state of 
feeling in the audience, as well as the unequivocal testimony of 
those who expressed themselves on the subject, the details were 
deemed so full of novelty and interest, as to make it a subject of 
general regret that they should have been closed so soon. 


J. 8, Buckincuam. 


The second lecture was devoted to Arabia, Palestine, Syria, Me- 
sopotamia, and Babylonia; and the third to Persia and India. In 
each of these, the same difficulty was experienced as in the first, of 
condensing, within a given period of time, the multifarious details 
which these several countries presented to view. The same patient 
and even animated attention was, however, manifested throughout ; 
and the course terminated with increased marks of approbation 
from every quarter of the room. 


As it is intended to repeat these lectures on the several coun- 
tries named, in each of the towns which Mr. Buckingham may 
visit, preparatory to his Supplementary Discourse on the advantages 
to England and India, of opening a free commercial intercourse 
with every part of the Eastern World, it will not be necessary to 
print those Lectures verbatim here. He has resolved, however, with 
a view to enrich the pages of ‘ The Oriental Herald,’ and to make 
them equally the depositary of the general information detailed in 
his lectures, and of the commercial facts therein disclosed, to com- 
mence a series of papers, beginning with his Voyage on the Nile, 
from Cairo to the Cataracts, the first article of which will be given 
in the ensuing number, in which will be embodied all the minute 
particulars, of which his Lectures were but the outline, and which 
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he purposes to continue in successive numbers, from his unpub- 
lished manuscript journals, till the whole series is brought to a 
close. In the mean time, he thinks it but justice to the society of 
Liverpool, as well as to the independent press of that liberal city, 
to repeat, for the information of other towns in England, as well as 
for the satisfaction of thousands in India to whom their papers 
cannot reach, but who will be looking with anxious eyes for 
whatever ‘ The Oriental Herald’ may contain, the several judg- 
ments passed by the editors on both sides of politics, so as, without 
unnecessary repetition, to gather the general impression of the 
whole. 
From the Liverpool Times of January 6. 


Mr. Buckingham delivered his first lecture on the countries of 
the East, at the Music Hall, last evening, to an audience of great 
number, and of the highest respectability. The range of subjects 
was so extensive that it is impossible for us to comprise, within any 
moderate compass, more than a mere enumeration of the heads of 
the discourse. After an introduction, in which Mr. Buckingham 
stated the motives which led him to this undertaking, and the ob- 
ject he had to accomplish thereby, in awakening the people of 
England to a sense of the importance of a free intercourse with 
India and China, he proceeded to describe the geography of Egypt ; 
its extraordinary position, as consisting merely of one long-con- 
tinued valley, whose fertility depended entirely on its being the 
alluvial deposit of the Nile ; its remarkable antiquities, especially at 
Alexandria, Memphis, Tentyra, and Thebes, with a description of 
the pyramids, the great sphynx, and the colossal statue of Memnon, 
still erect in the plain of Thebes; the peculiarities of its climate, 
in its being exempt from rain in the upper provinces of the country, 
the Etesian winds, the simoon of the desert, &c. Mr. Buckingham 
then gave a detailed account of the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
productions of Egypt ; numbering among the first, the camel, the 
buffalo, the crocodile, and the hippopotamus ; among the second, 
the date, the pomegranate, rice, sugar, cotton, flax, and indigo ; 
and among the third, the emerald and the porphyry of the ancients. 
The population of Egypt he described as consisting of Arabs, Turks, 
Greeks, Armenians, Copts, and Jews; of each of which he gave 
the leading characteristics ; and of the religion, government, and 
commerce, he also gave the outline-features. ‘The most interesting 
part of the lecture, in a general point of view, was, however, the 
detail of the singular manners and customs of the Egyptians, their 
betrothings, marriages, polygamy, funerals, feasts, pleasures, 
music, poetry, language, &c., the contrast of which with our own 
habits and feelings, added much to the impression it was calculated 
to make. 

The lecture abounded in matter of the most interesting nature, 
exciting equally the astonishment and gratification of the audience. 
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Perhaps the most interesting circumstance of the whole was the 
very fact of a traveller so enterprising, intelligent, and celebrated as 
Mr. Buckingham, describing, in a manner peculiarly frank, ani- 
mated, and pleasing, the scenes he had passed through, and the 
events he had witnessed. The audience, amongst whom were many 
of our first merchants and our best-informed men, besides a con- 
siderable number of ladies, were delighted with the lecture, and 
frequently interrupted Mr. Buckingham with testimonies of 
applause. 
From the Liverpool Courier, January 7. 


On Monday evening, that very enterprising traveller and well- 
known literary character, Mr. Buckingham, delivered the first of a 
course of lectures on the countries of the East, at the Music Hall, 
Bold-street. The room was well filled both by ladies and gentle- 
men. Mr. Buckingham commenced his lectures by a description 
of Egypt. In the first place, he explained the geographical posi- 
tion of that land which might justly be called the parent of the arts, 
sciences, &c., and expressed his conviction that the present de- 
plorable state of wretchedness into which its inhabitants had fallen 
was owing to the barbarity, misrule, and malversation of its various 
governors. After some remarks on the situation of the hills, river, 
lakes, and canals, the lecturer proceeded to lay before his auditory 
a most beautiful and interesting account of the far-famed antiquities 
of Egypt. Here, indeed, was matter sufficient for several lectures, 
but, as the description of these enormous works of art was not the 
particular design of Mr. Buckingham, he passed on from them, 
but not before he had taken a parting glance at each, and suffi- 
ciently explained its situation, extent, and appearance, as to fill the 
minds of his auditory with astonishment at the skill and industry 
of the ancient Egyptians who constructed them. Mr. Buckingham 
then proceeded to describe the climate, animals, vegetables, minerals, 
population, chief towns, commerce, government, and, finally, the 
religion of that, of all others, most interesting country. We have 
seldom attended a lecture at which we have been so much pleased 
as we were on the present occasion. From the many journals of 
travellers in that land of wonders which have been published, a very 
good idea may, doubtless, be formed of the vast extent and ex- 
traordinary sublimity of the remains of the cities of Memphis and 
Thebes, the pillars, catacombs, wells, baths, temples, sphynxes, and 
monuments of Egypt; but a much stronger impression is made 
upon the mind by hearing the narrative from the lips of a gentle- 
man who has himself, at great personal inconvenience and expense, 
traversed the country, and not as an ordinary looker on, bat as a 
critical observer of the mighty works of its former inhabitants. 
The manner of the lecturer is free and elegant, and his descrip- 
tions brief, but clear and satisfactory; and the repeated testi- 
monials of approbation which he received from his respectable audi- 
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tory, as he proceeded with his graphic and interesting illustrations, 
were strongly in proof of the interest he had excited. 


From the Liverpool Observer, January 8. 


Mr. Buckingham, who was some years ago the Editor of ‘The 
Jaleutta Journal,’ whose claims to the consideration of the British 
public were manifested by his oppressive expulsion from that 
country, and who now is known as a traveller in the East, and as 
the talented and indefatigable Editor of several excellent periodi- 
cal works, gave his first lecture on the Eastern World, at the 
Music Hall, on Monday evening. ‘The company was respectaole 
and numerous, comprising many ladies and gentlemen of the first 
description ; and we observed a considerable number of the Society 
of Friends, who are ever amongst the foremost in the desire to 
obtain every kind of information that may tend to ameliorate the 
condition of any class of their fellow-beings. Mr. Buckingham 
was cheered on his appearance, and frequently applauded during his 
lecture, which gave much satisfaction to the whole audience, 

It is impossible, within our limits, to convey more than a brief 
sketch of the interesting particulars which occupied the energetic 
exertions of the speaker for two hours, and though his delivery is 
rapid, embraced only half of the heads announced in the bill, The 
subject was exclusively on Egypt—its antiquities, productions, 
population, &c., and is introductory to other lectures, more imme- 
diately bearing upon the political state of the East Indies and the 
grand question of the opening of the trade to China,—upon the 
subject of which we anticipate much of satisfactory and interesting 
information from the lecturer, who has offered liimself to the notice 
of the intelligent community of Liverpool. 


Mr. Buckingham's second lecture was delivered on Wednesday 
evening, and included a vast range of subjects; giving a descrip- 
tion of all that was remarkable in Arabia, the Red Sea, Palestine, 
Pheenicia, Syria, the Decapolis, Mesopotamia, and Babylon, with 
vivid pictures of Mecca, Medina, Mocha, Jerusalem, Damascus, 
Aleppo, Baalbeck, Palmyra, Tyre, Sidon, Antioch, and all the other 
towns; the river Jordan, the lake Tiberias, and the Dead Sea. In 
Mesopotamia, he described the Tigris and Euphrates, Ur of the 
Chaldees, Moosul, and the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon. The 
manners of the Arabs and Syrians were dwelt upon with great 
ardour, especially their independence, their hospitality, the bravery 
of their men, and the beauty of their women. ‘Throughout every 
part of his lecture, Mr. Buckingham displayed a great admiration 
of the virtues of the sex, and dwelt much upon their benevolent 
influence in society. His views of polygamy were strikingly 
original, and excited great attention; and, on several occasions 
throughout the lecture, the attention of the audience was intense. 


Mr. Buckineham’s audience was, on this occasion, even more 
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numerous than on the former: the room, indeed, was full. He 
was cordially cheered on his appearance ; repeatedly interrupted by 
applause as he proceeded , and, on one or two occasions, where he 
gave vivid illustrations of the benefits of unrestricted commerce in 
improving the condition of mankind, and of civil and religious 
liberty in softening all their evil passions, he was honoured with 
three distinct and long-continued rounds of applause. 


On the whole, the gratification of the audience seemed to be even 
higher on this occasion than on the first ; and, we doubt not, it will 
be still higher on Friday. It does great honour to the society of 
Liverpool to have evinced their sentiments so favourably on this 
occasion of Mr, Buckingham's appearance among them. 


From Gore's Liverpool Advertiser, January 8. 


In company with a very numerous and most respectable auditory, 
we participated in the unequivocal satisfaction of witnessing, on 
Monday night last, the delivery of Mr. Buckingham’s first lecture 
introductory of that subject, to which in our last publication we 
directed the attentive consideration of the public. Mr. Buckingham’s 
second lecture took place last night; and on both oceasions his 
talents and experience were successfully exercised. Possessing an 
appearance peculiarly prepossessing, of a gracious, benevelent, and 
intelligent cast of feature and expression of countenance, the manner 
of this gentleman confers additional interest on the subject-matter 
of his discourse, and he himself is a striking instance of the union 
of qualities most to be desired—the simplex munditis. His style 
is peculiarly suited to the delivery of lectures, intended to be ren- 
dered familiar and accessible. It may be described as conversational 
oratory. It is complete delineation. We wander with the traveller, 
and scarce need a chart to guide us on our way; we roam with him 
by the banks of Nilus, we descend into the catacombs, or calculate 
the height of a pyramid, and as the Orientalist, (so to call him,) 
unfolds the stores of his enlarged conception, we take possession of 
his treasures, and imagination bodies forth, with the fidelity of a 
diagram, scenes which, so far as we are concerned, may almost be 
termed visionary. Regretting that the almost boundless variety of 
those subjects, into which Mr. Buckingham entered, does neces- 
sarily preclude us from giving a report in detail, yet we cannot re- 
frain from partially alluding to the primary features of his discourses. 

[To this succeeds a very copious report, which, for the reasons 
before assigned, it will not be necessary for us to repeat.] 


From the Liverpool Mercury, January 9. 


Mr. Buckingham delivered the first of a series of lectures on the 
antiquities, resources, manners, &c. &c., of the Eastern World, to a 
numerous and most respectable audience, amongst whom we were 
happy to see some of the first merchants and most influential cha- 
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racters in the town, at the Music Hall, on Monday night. From the 
immense extent and discursive nature of the subjects treated of by 
Mr. Buckingham, (who communicated the information acquired by 
him on his extensive travels, ina manner so pleasing and animated, 
as, together with the sterling nature of the information imparted, to 
draw forth frequent bursts of applause,) it is utterly impossible for 
us to give any thing like even a sketch of a lecture which, spoken 
with the utmost fluency, occupied upwards of two hours in the de- 
livery. The matter, too, though highly interesting to the philoso- 
pher and the man, for the greater part, was not such as is looked 
for in the pages of a newspaper. We shall, therefore, for the pre 
sent, confine ourselves to an enumeration of some of the topics se- 
lected by Mr. Buckingham, and shall probably give a more ex- 
tended notice of this lecture, and the succeeding ones, in our minor 
publication. 

Mr. Buckingham’'s principal object in this first lecture, was to 
point out the natural resources and capabilities of the country, and 
to show that the misgovernment of man had contrived to render, ina 
great measure, useless the almost unlimited bounties of Providence. 
In the course of his address, he was frequently and warmly ap- 
plauded, and the facts he communicated were received with much 
gratification by his numerous and respectable audience. 

On Wednesday evening Mr. Buckingham delivered his second 
lecture, the subjects of which were, Persia, Arabia, and Syria, 
their geographical situation, climate, productions, antiquities, &c. 
and the manners and customs of their inhabitants. We are sorry 
that our space will not admit of a more extended notice of this lec- 
ture, which was as well attended, and received with as much satis- 
faction, as its predecessor. Mr. Buckingham succeeded in pleasing 
and instructing his audience for about two hours and a half. This 
evening his subject is Persia and India, and to-morrow a supple- 
mentary lecture will be delivered, solely applying to the evils of the 
monopoly which has so long fettered the resources of the East ; 
and to this last lecture, as being the most important, and coming 
directly within the scope of our duty, we shall, of course, pay par- 
ticular attention. We have not the smallest doubt that our talented 
and well-informed visitor will be eminently successful in exhibiting 
the monster Monopoly in its proper colours, and exciting universal 
hatred and detestation against it. 


From the Liverpool Chronicle, January 10. 


Mr. Buckingham’s lectures, it gives us pleasure to observe, have 
been attended by audiences of which, both for numbers and respect- 
ability, he may justly be proud, and the applauses wrung from them 
by the pleasing popular style of his delivery, must have proved to 
him an abundant source of gratification. 


Thevisitof Mr. Buckingham to this town has roused the latent fee 
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ings of opposition to the monopoly of the East IndiaCompany into most 
active exertion. The lectures of that gentleman have been attended by 
numerous, respectable, and attentive audiences, who appear to have 
deeply felt the importance of the great question, which he has so 
boldly and ably advocated in his various publications, and to which, 
for the first time, he now seeks to draw public attention by a per- 
sonal appeal. In whatever light the question be viewed, it is one 
of vast importance. As a field for profitable commercial enterprise, 
it affords boundless facilities ; the fertile territory of India yields all 
the productions of the tropics in endless profusion, and the vast po- 
pulation raised by the grand civilizer, unshackled commerce, would 
be clad in the produce of English looms, and eventually participate 
in the more important benefits which would inevitably result from an 
unrestricted intercourse with Europeans, ‘lo the merchant, the manu- 
facturer, and the tradesman, as well as to the philosopher, this ques- 
tion is of the deepest interest. To the mere plodder after wealth, 
India presents the most inviting aspect ; and to the speculator on 
the improvement of his species, it is of paramount interest, as he 
well knows nothing can tend so rapidly to advance mankind as the 
exhibition of a higher and a beiter state of existence than the one 
to which they have been habituated. Every motive, then, which 
can have influence with a people, urges to resolute and determined 
opposition to the renewal of the most odious monopoly which ever 
oppressed a people abroad, or prevented prosperity at home. 

In the limits of an article in a newspaper, it is almost impossible 
to state the advantageous results which would accrue from the co- 
lonization of India by Europeans ; the application of British in- 
dustry, capital and enterprise would, in half a century, raise a hun- 
dred millions of people from the most grovelling condition, and fill 
England with wealth. What has already been done, in spite of the 
multifarious obstacles and restrictions imposed by the Company, in 
the cultivation of indigo only, is sufficient to show what may be 
effected under a wise and less rapacious government. In the year 
1786, the import of indigo into this country was 245,000 Ibs. ; in 
1826, it was 7,673,710 lbs. ; and it is a singular fact, that out of 
309 manufacturers of indigo for exportation in Bengal, only 37 are 
natives of India; the rest are Europeans, who, in spite of the most 
odious combination of restrictions that ever monopolist conceived, 
or tyranny imposed, have, by wonderful perseverance, brought the 
manufacture of this single article to very great amount and perfec- 
tion. What has resulted from the cultivation of indigo, unay serve 
to show what the cultivation of other articles would be, were the 
capital of English merchants permitted to be employed without 
restraint in Hindoostan. 

The partial opening of the trade, in 1813, has done much for 
both countries, though, even now, no European can reside in India 
without a license from the Company; nor, having the license, can 
he have any intercourse with the interior, for a law exists in India, 
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which subjects any merchant found more than ten miles from any 
of the Presidencies to be taken into custody. 

The people of this country will, we doubt not, be stimulated into 
active exertion against the renewal of the Charter, for when the 
question is placed before them, the advantages which would result 
to the country are so apparent, and the injustice of the Charter so 
obvious, that, from a mere seuse of self-interest alone, they would 
join in a petition against it. 

If Mr. Buckingham should persevere in his intention to visit the 
chief manufacturing towns in England and Svotland, he will organize 
an opposition which must succeed. ‘The reasonable demands of a 
whole people cannot be rejected, even by the Duke's strong Go- 
vernment, should it continue; and we feel assured that the whole 
people will take up this question. Let not the labourer or the 
small trader suppose that they have no interest in the opening of the 
China trade, and the unrestricted intercourse with India; for they 
will find that the demand for labour will increase its value, whilst 
the increase of the supply of very many articles of commerce will 
render living better and cheaper. Every motive of humanity, as 
well as interest, joins to impel men to oppose the renewal of the 
monopoly, for out of its destruction the greatest blessings will flow 
to both countries. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive the result of the opening of the 
China trade ; but, in Hindoostan alone, one hundred millions of hu- 
man beings, now the victims of the most debasing superstition and 
oppressive government, would be raised from their degradation, and 
would eventually become our most valuable customers. Cato used 
to commence and end his counsels with the words Delenda est Car- 
thago, (Carthage must be destroyed.) His example ought be fol- 
lowed by the people of England; they ought unceasingly to demand 
the unqualified destruction of the Indian monopoly, ‘ The China 
Trade’ ought to become a watch-word among us—it should be writ- 
ten in every counting-house, inscribed over the doors of every manu- 
factory, and in the workshop of every artisan. Mr. Buckingham 
deserves the thanks of the community for his labours, for they are 
directed to effect one of the greatest and most beneficial reforms, to 
advance the prosperity of his own country, and to confer inestimable 
blessings on countless millions of his fellow-creatures. 

The exertions of Mr. Buckingham have already produced good 
results in this town: men of all parties and sects have united in 
this one object ; and a requisition is now in course of signature to 
our worthy chief magistrate, requesting him to call a public meet- 
ing for the consideration of this most important question. Liver- 
pool will thus honourably lead the way in this noble cause, and, if 
her example be followed by London, and other great towns and 
counties, we shall assuredly see a result alike necessary for the 
prosperity of England and the happiness of Hindoostan. 
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From the Liverpool Albion, January 12. 


This gentleman delivered, in the course of the preceding week, 
the series of lectures on the Eastern World to which we alluded in 
our paper of Monday last. Most of our contemporaries have taken 
the trouble to give outlines of these lectures, as if Mr. Buckingham 
had been describing countries of which the public had never before 
heard a single word, and as if his description of Egypt, Arabia, and 
Persia had all the charm of novelty ! We must say, that we admire 
the industry more than we do the judgment which our brother editors 
have displayed on this occasion. We do not mean to say, that Mr. 
Buckingham did not sueceed in rendering his lectures interesting ; 
on the contrary, we thought that both his matter and his manner 
were eminently pleasing. He relieved the dry geographical, anti- 
quarian, and statistical details which composed the chief part of his 
discourses by the occasional introduction of philosophical observa- 
tions on society and manners, as well as by the seasonable use of a 
little wit and sarcasm. His audiences, which were numerous and 
respectable, were highly delighted with the series of lectures, and 
testified their approbation of the lecturer by frequent and repeated 
plaudits. In consequence of the lecturer not having been able to 
treat of all the topics in his syllabus in the number of three dis- 
courses, he was under the necessity of delivering a fourth, or sup- 
plementary lecture, on Saturday. This was the most interesting 
lecture of the course, and transcended all the rest in importance. Its 
object was to develope all the injuries which England suffers by 
being excluded from the trade to China, and from a free intercourse 
with the interior of India, and to propose measures for removing 
these evils. Of a lecture which occupied nearly two hours in the 
delivery, and which contained a great mass of statement and detail, 
it is impossible for us to do more than furnish our readers with an 
outline of the principal topics discussed by the lecturer. 

(To this succeeds a very accurate outline report of the supplemen- 
tary lecture alluded to.] 

From Gore's Liverpool Advertiser, January 15. 

Mr. Buckingham delivered his third lecture on Friday, and on 
Saturday he entered at large into the question of the East India 
Company's monopoly. On both occassions the attendance was 
numerous and highly respectable, and on the latter day we felt much 
pleasure in finding him surrounded by a large portion of the mer- 
cantile wealth and eminence of the town. Among the gentle- 
men who filled the orchestra, we noticed the Mayor, (N. Robin- 
son, Esq.,) Mr. J. Cropper, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Robert Benson, 
Mr. Grant, Mr. D. Hodgson, Mr. W. Rathbone, Mr. Alston, 
Mr. H. Booth, Mr. W. Earle, Mr. Thomas Thornley, Mr. E. 
Roscoe, Mr. ‘I’. Leathom, Mr. Prevost, Mr. Hardman Earle, Mr. 
Edward Cropper, Mr. James Riley, jun., Mr. T. B. Barclay, Mr. 
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Samuel Hope, Mr. Porter, &c. &c. Persia and India, their geo- 
graphical positions, antiquities, population, commerce, &c. were 
fully explained in the course of the third lecture, and the details 
given were of the most interesting description. The same classic 
purity of style, simplicity of manner, and fidelity of narration which 
we observed upon in our last, distinguished the leeturer on the pre- 
sent occasion. He really fascinated his auditors, and drew down 
the liveliest marks of approbation. The supplementary lecture 
considerably exceeded the others in importance. 


From the Liverpool Times, January 13. 


The visit of Mr. Buckingham to this town has been attended 
with surprising success, in arousing our mercantile men to a sense 
of the importance of using every effort to obtain the abolition of 
all restrictions on the trade to [India and China, on the approaching 
expiration of the East India Company's Charter. This is a subject 
en which the country only needs to be informed, in order to raise 
its voice loudly against the prolongation of the anomalous and 
baneful system which has so long existed. We refer our readers to 
an article in another column, containing an outline of the luminous 
and admirable lecture given by Mr. Buckingham on Saturday. 
The facts it exhibits ought to be universally known, and deeply im- 
pressed upon the public mind. They prove, beyond all question, 
that the system of despotic government and commercial monopoly 
maintained by the East India Company is pregnant with the most 
serious and extensive evils. They go, indeed, the full length of 
proving the absolute unfitness of the East India Company, from its 
very constitution, to govern the immense territories , and to superin- 
tend and control the boundless field of commerce in the East. They 
show that we have neglected, and are neglecting, in consequence of 
the exclusive privileges granted to this Company, the cultivation of 
an intercourse with the people of India and China, which would 
certainly produce a vast extension of our own commerce, and an 
incalculable improvement in the circumstances, habits, and morals 
of the natives of Asia. 


The Charter of the East India Company erects a barrier between 
a country small in extent, but surpassing every other in moral and 
commercial power, and that ‘hive of nations’ on the vast continent 
of Asia, whose myriads are ina state of semi-barbarism, and to 
whom the greatest happiness that could possibly arrive would be 
an infusion of the energies and arts of Europe. Asia abounds, per- 
haps above all other quarters of the globe, in the materials of 
wealth and greatness; but they lie miserably neglected, in conse- 
quence of the indolencé e, ignorance, prejudices, and superstitions of 
the inhabitants. England, on the other hand, has the power of 
turning these materials to account. She can impart all the Asiatics 
want—civilization, liberty, maritime skill, manufacturing industry, 
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commercial enterprise ntellectual enerey, and—last, but 
crreatest- _ the oht ofa pure reli } Nor ) he impart the 
benefits without recei al uivalent. 

But whilst these are things which she might do, let us inquire 


what she fas done. She has resigned the government of one hun- 


dred millions of Asiatics, and the commerce of four or five hundred 


millions, into the hands of a mere Company of merchants, to whom 


is given absolute pow ind all but absolute monopoly,- —a ( ompany 


whose very constitut unfits it for acting with an enlarged view 


yrofit or the happiness of the nations whom it go 


either to its own | 
is founded on the narrowest and 


verns,—whose commercial system 
worst principl whose government is a clumsy despotism,—a 
Company which is daily committing egregious blunders and acts of 
oppression, which impoverishes India, and not only does not en 
rich, but positively burder England. Perhaps no institution can 


be pointed out in the whole world, which mds in the way of s¢ 
much good as the East India Company We need not say that the 
renewal of its charter wv Id be a ealamitv not merely to this coun 


try, but to the specie 
We rejoice, therefore, that the inhabitants of this great commercial 
town have been aroused betimes to a sense of the importance of 


this subject. All the other towns in the kingdom, not even ex- 
cepting London, look for example to Liverpool. The metropolis is 


overspread with the raiifications of the East India ¢ ompany, which 
in a considerable degree embarrass and fetter its mercantile popula- 
tion ; but Liverpool is nearly free from that kind of influence, and 
is so situated as to be deeply interested in the opening of the trade 
to the East. Mr. Buckingham has, therefore, been received with 
open arms by all classes of our merchants His lectures have 
been attended by audiences, whose numbers and respectability have 
never been surpassed on any similar occasion in this town, and who 
t lively interest in the subjects discussed. 


have manifested the mo 
The manner in which he was attended in the Orchestra of the Music 
Hall at his last lecture, with the resolution of thanks moved by the 
Mayor and Mr. Cropper, and enthusiastically adopted by the meet 
ing, proves that he will be seconded in his public-spirited exertions 
by all the influence of the town of Liverpool 

We have seen with very great satisfaction the cordial reception 
which Mr Buc king hi in, the public spirited advocate of Free Trade 
to the East, has met with, during the last week, from all classes of 
the inhabitants of this town, and especially from the most active and 
enlightened of our merchants. His lectures on Wednesday and 
Friday were attended by even larger audiences than that on Mon- 
day, and on Friday evening the body of our spacious Music Hall was 
filled almost to overflowing. We have never, on any occasion, seen 
larger or more respectable audiences at lectures in this town; and 


t? pil I if t ! of the mast cordial pl re at ft} 














nliehtened ic@ham, 
mingled with astonishment at the infatuated policy of the East India 
Company 

During the first three lectures, Mr. Buckingham went rapidly 
over the classical ground of Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, Svria, Meso- 
potamia, Persia, and India. His sketches of these countries, though 


brief, were spirited and interesting in the highest degree. We do 
not use too strong a term when we say that his hearers were fasci- 





nated by the beautiful simplicity, liveline learness, and natural 
eloquen e with which Mr. Buckingham drew his pictures All the 
lectures, too, were made to bear in some degree on the subject of 
commerce, to illustrate its advantag nd especially to show the 


benefits of free and unrestricted trade. We cannot attempt to fol- 
low the lecturer over the extensive—the foo extensive—field which 
he traversed, through which his audience followed him with no other 


regret than that his course was necessarily so hurried ; but we shall 


give an abstract of the statements and arguments of his supple- 
mentary lecture on Saturday, which was devoted to the great ob- 
jects of expos ng the pernic ious effects of th nopoly and despotic 
power exere ise 1 by the East Ir | Co ip ny nd tl nceale tlable 
benefits which would accrue to this country 1 to i from the 
opening of the trade to the f B h mer- 


hants. 


The one object desired by the frier I trade was, that the 
legislature would refuse to grant the pplication of the East 
Company for the renewal of their charter. By uttering the single 
monosyllable ‘ No,’ they would change the fac f Asia, and revive 
and extend beyond all its former limits t ( ing trade of this 
country. Mr. Buckingham earnestly p “do audience the 
great importance of exerting themselves h vigour and perse- 
verance to prevent the national calamity of t r wal of the Com- 
pany’s charter. He declared his ow leteri use every 
effort in his power for this end ind lie ile r their most active 
co-operation. Ile said that he hoped again to h the honour of 
ippearing before them on this subject—an at nent which the 
audience received with three loud and distinct rounds of applause. 
Mr. Buckingham expressed his deep and lively sense of the extreme 
kindness which he had « xperienced [ rpool, and concladed his 
lecture amidst enthusiasti <pressio f rO 1 from the 


audience. 
Che Mayor here came forward, and said, that he could not permit 
the meeting to separate, without attempting to express the obliga- 


tions under which Mr. Buckingham had laid the habitants of 


Liverpool, by his exertions to give them informatio nd to rouse 
them to activity on the subject of the India and China trade. He 
therefore bi oged leave to move—‘ Th: - r tha ; of this 
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posing the injurious effects consequent on a continuance of the 
monopoly of the East India Company : and that this meeting can- 
not permit Mr. Buckingham to leave Liverpool without expressing 
their best wishes for his success in the towns which he is about to 
visit.. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. James Cropper said that he had the greatest pleasure in 
seconding the motion of thanks to his friend, Mr. Buckingham, for 
the exertions he had made to promote the prosperity of his own 
country and the interests of a large portion of the human race. 
(Cheers.) A cordial expression of their feelings would, however, 
mean little, if they did not follow it up by ulterior measures. It had 
been already mentioned, that a requisition for a public meeting 
was in course of signature, and was, he believed, almost universally 
signed, for he knew no one who opposed it ; what reception it was 
likely to meet with from their worthy chief magistrate, they had 
already seen. (Cheers.) But they must not suppose, because they 
were all of one mind here, that the triumph was gained: it would 
require great exertions to struggle against a monopoly which had 
lasted so long. So many advantages had been stated to them as 
certain to result from opening the trade to the East, and with so 
much talent, as to leave him little or nothing to say. One considera- 
tion, however, he would mention, and that was, that in most new 
trades they could not contemplate any advantage to arise for some 
years, whereas in the China trade, the moment it was opened, they 
would all have tea of better quality at half the price. But great as 
the commercial advantages of opening the trade would be, they were 
nothing compared with the interests of so many millions of our 
fellow-subjects in India sunk in ignorance and superstition. (Cheers.) 
He would read an extract of a letter which he had lately received 
from a friend in India, and which presented considerations of 
immense importance: ‘In the district of Tirhoot, where the 
British indigo planters are numerous, there has taken place a very 
happy improvement in the state of the Natives, especially in those 
connected with the indigo planters, who are so respectable and 
respected as to be applied to by the Natives to settle their disputes, 
instead of going to law, and who give they: advice and medicine 
when they are in trouble or sickness.’ If by the cultivation of one 
small article so much had been done, and if the labours of the mis- 
sionaries had opened the way to the improvement of the Natives by 
scriptural instruction, what might they not expect when the mighty 
engine of commercial intercourse was added to the present causes 
of improvement ? (Cheers.) Could they doubt that they were bound 
to use every faculty they were endowed with for the happiness of 
the human family ? And could they any more doubt what would be 
their doom, if they neglected to avail themselves of the almost 
miraculous opportunities they now enjoyed of conferring the greatest 
dlessings on the inhabitants of India? (Cheers.) He would now 
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: ‘ , 4 
put the resolution of thanks to the vote. (It was carried with the 
loudest acclamations.) * 
Mr. Buckingham acknowledged the vote of thanks, and took his 
leave in the following terms: ‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, I began ' 
| 






these lectures by expressing my regrets at the difficulty of finding 
adequate terms in which to acknowledge, as it deserved, your gene- 
rous and flattering attention. In the course of their delivery, I had 
frequent occasion to repeat those regrets : but, at their termination, 
I have now to say, that of all the emotions I have felt for many, 
many months, the most powerful is the excess of pleasure and 
delight which I feel at this mark of your countenance and appro- 
bation. This excess of feeling has so passed all ordinary bounds as 
to have become even painful to sustain. It has been said, indeed, by 
the royal sage, that “ out of the fullness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh ;" but the fullness of the heart under which I suffer is such 
as to place a seal upon my lips. I can only say, in words the sim- 
plicity of which I desire to be impressive—May God be with you 
all! May we think of each other during our absence as persons 
allied in the same holy cause, and may we always remember that 
the eye of the Omnipresent observes us in the performance of our 
duty!’ Mr. B. then retired amidst warm and long-continued 
applause. _ 

The three following letters appeared in the Liverpool papers 
during the period of the lectures being delivered there; and may 
be received as additional testimony of the general interest excited 
on the subject : 


To the Editor of the Liverpool Chronicle. 
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Six,—The visit of Mr. Buckingham to this town, and the disse- 
mination of his varied information on East Indian affairs, cannot 
fail to awaken very great interest in the minds of the Liverpool 
merchants. I am very anxious that this feeling should not be 
permitted to expire, but that it should be cherished and encouraged 
in every possible way, and by every possible means. A society 
ought to be at once instituted, which should have for its prime 
object the agitation of the Indian question, the spread of just 
notions on the unjust monopoly, and the consolidation of all the 
energies of the enemies of monopoly into a focus. ‘There is no man | 
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who will not be interested in the success of the scheme, for there is 
no man who will not be benefited by it. It is not the ship-owners 
merely—it is the artisan of every description, who must be 
advantaged by the opening of the trade; his labour will become 
more valuable, and his expenditure will be less. ; 

The Indian question is, in fact, one which lies between the whole 
of the people of this country and the little knot of merchants whose 
counting-house is in Leadenhall-street. If proper exertion is used, 
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and the whole country well awakened to the value of the question, 
no one can doubt the result. The House of Commons ought to be 
filled with petitions, coming from public meetings of the people. 
Farmers, merchants, and manufacturers, are alike interested in the 
success of the cause; and when they are once well awake to it, 
they will not, I hope, relinquish the object. 

Too much praise cannot be given to Mr. Buckingham, who has, 
by his ability and zeal, commenced this good work ; he can, how 
ever, but lay the case before the people, and the rest must be done 
by the community. Mr. Buckingham has, however, a fair claim 
to the merit of having first publicly agitated, in these times, this 
great question ; and, though he is singly opposed to a host, he, no 
doubt, remembers that the monster Goliah was slain by a shepherd, 
with no better weapons than a sling and a stone. 

\ MercuantT. 


To the I ke of the Liverpool Observer. 


Srr,—I hope that the visit of a gentleman to this town, so justly 
celebrated for his zeal and activity as Mr. Buckingham, will have a 
tendency to rouse the mercantile and shipping interests, and the 
public generally, from the lethargy into which they seem un- 
accountably to have fallen with regard to that great question of 
such moment to Liverpool and the adjacent district,—the exten- 
sion of our Trade to China, and the unrestricted Navigation of the 
Indian Seas. 

It certainly is galling in the extreme to witness foreign shipping 
come here to enter for Canton direct, and take on board a lading 
of specie, thus operating in various ways to the disadvantage of this 
country, first as respects our ship-owners by injuring their property, 
and again by draining the country of precious metals ; besides,as the 
article of tea generally finds the best market, there is every reason 
to suppose a great part of these cargoes are reshipped to this 
country in a clandestine manner, thereby injuring the revenue to an 
indefinite extent, which would he avoided if a reduction of duty 
on this article was allowed, and the tradethrown open to honourable 
competition, 

In fact, this subject is of such paramount interest, and branches 
out into such innumerable channels, that for the present I will only 
speak of it, in the hope that some of your intelligent correspondents 
will take up the pen and wield it in an abler manner than I can, 
What I have to urge upon your readers generally is, that ‘ the ball 
should be kept up, and every one be on the qui vive till the grand 
object is accomplished. ‘The time in prospect appears long ere the 
charter of the Company expires, but we should recollect delays are 
dangerous ; and I would recommend it seriously to our merchants, 
Ac., to enter into arrangements immediately, (if necessary, call a 
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town's meeting,) and form a junction with Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Glasgow, Hull, Bristol, Leeds, &c., and concert measures for 
carrying on the war with the Leadenhall-street gentry; and, no 
doubt, if taken in time, there is little reason to fear any thing but a 
successful issue to their exertions, which, that it may be the case, is 
the prayer ot 

An Enemy ro Monopo.y. 


Teo the Editors of the Liverp ol Times 


GentTiemMeN,—Perusing your paper of the 13th instant, and 
reading the most praiseworthy efforts of Mr. Buckingham to rouse 
the people of this kingdom to make a simultaneous effort, when the 
charter of the East India ¢ ompany expires, to prevent the renewal 
of its moaupoly, which is like a millstone round the neck of this 
country, paralysing the efforts of the merchant, the ship-owner, the 
revenue of the kingdom, the manufacturer as well ag the agri- 
culturist, to an amazing extent I beg the last-named highly 
respectable class of individuals to consider the following statement, 
and see whether, in petitioning for a duty on the import of foreign 
wool, they have not in their own power, by vigorously uniting with 
the commercial interest, a more certain means of ads incing the 
value of their wool than by any restrictions of import; especially 
when it is considered that the wool of this country is not of a 
quality which can ever to a great extent supersede foreign wool, 
whilst the produce of this country is peculiarly applicable to the 


‘manufacture of woollen goods exported to China. An article in 


your paper tells us the East India Company have only contracted 
for 25,000 pieces of serges ; and in consequence of which, your 
paper further tells us, the inhabitants of Ashburton are thrown into 
the greatest distress, and hundreds destitute of the common neces- 
saries of life. About seven years ago, the purchases of the East 
India Company were about 350,000 pieces of long ells annually ; 
these are now reduced to 100,000 or 150,000 pieces ; and, as each 
long ell in its manufacture requires abort 11 lbs. of wool, the pro- 
duce of this country, we must conclude, from the reduction in the 
purchases of the Company, there would have been not less than an 
accumulated stock of 15,400,000lbs. of British wool, equal to 
64,170 packs of 240lbs. each on hand, applicable to this purpose, 
if the energies of our merchants had not found other channels. I 
trust the complaint of reduced prices and accumulated stock of wool 
is here most satisfactorily accounted for. Persons unacquainted 
with the manufactures of the kingdom may consider this an exag- 
gerated statement, but the writer of this paper has been long con- 
versant with the subject, and its authenticity may be relied on. 
Conclusions to be drawn from the preceding facts are left to the 
consideration of every intelligent mind ; but I would ask, how im- 
mense would have been the diffusion of labour and capital, and the 
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employ and comforts distributed amongst thousands, if, instead of 
exporting bullion to China to purchase teas, the Company bad con- 
tinued to send out long ells as extensively as it once did, and I 
believe was compelled to do to the extent I have named, previous 
to the last renewal of its charter? Extended as the trade in long ells 
then was, I conceive, if the trade with China was once open, such is 
its immense population, with their universal desire for woollen 
goods, the extent of traffic in these articles would be incalculable ; 
but, if they have to procure them, as we may well conceive, with 
similar imposts to those which are placed on our tea, need we to 
wonder that the consumption of long ells and all goods exported 
to China is extremely limited ? 
a E. P. 
The most gratifying proof, however, next to the vote of thanks 
by the Mayor of Liverpool, which Mr. Buckingham received, of not 
having sown his seed on barren ground, is the fact, that before he 
quitted Liverpool, the following Requisition, containing the signa- 
tures of all the most opulent, enterprising, and best-informed mer- 
chants of the place, was presented to the worshipful the Mayor : 


To the Worshipful the Mayor. 
Liverpool, January 14, 1829. 

Sir,—We, the undersigned bankers, merchants, free burgesses, 
and other inhabitants of Liverpool, deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of extending the commercial relations of this country with 
his Majesty's dominions in the East Indies, and with China, re- 
spectfully request that you will call a Public Meeting for the pur- 
pose of taking into consideration the best means of removing the 
restrictions imposed upon commerce by the present charter of the 
East India Company ; and of prevailing on the Legislature to se- 
cure to the public all those benefits which a free commercial inter- 
course with India and China is capable of affording. y, 
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John Taylor 

Wm. Dickson 

M. Wotherspoon 


E. D. Falkner 
Rowland Edwards 
Perrott and Campbell 
Robert Whittle 
Andrew Leadley 
H. Matthie 
Duncan Gibb 
Nicholas Hurry 
J.J. Smith 
Richard Vaughan 
James Lea 

Hugh Duckworth 
Thomas Bolton 
James Chapman 
Hadfield and Glynn 
W. Corrie 

Thos. Langton 
John Marriott 
Miles Barton 

R. E. Hyde 
James Ackers 
John Wybergh 
William Lowes 
David Hodgson 
T. B. Barclay 
Edward Roscoe 
Edward Baines, jun. 
Edward Cropper 
Richard V. Yates 
Thomas Thornely 
John Field, jun. 
Timothy Bourne 
John D. Thornely 
James Ryley 
Francis Boult 
John Fearon 
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Walker, Wetherby &Co 
John Finch 

Thos. Jevons 
John Smith 

W. F. Porter 
Thos. Sneyd 

John Bewley 

Jas. Mullineux 

R. Radcliffe 
James Crooke 
Henry Crooke 
John Owen 
Robert Cooke 
Richard Griffiths 
Geo. Crane 
Francis Banks 
Josh. T. Hobsor 
Daniel Willis 
John Priestley 
Richard Alison 
Willis Earle, jun. 
John Welch 
Robert Jones 
James Leader 
Edward Willmer 
Thomas C. Porter 
W.S. Roscoe 
Christopher Bullin 
Hugh Jones 
Samuel Thompson 
Henry Moss 
Edward Rogers 
John Wright 
Thos. Littledale 
Josh. C. Ewart 
G. J. Dunean. 


The Mayor, in compliance with the above requisition, has ap- 








pointed Wednesday, the 2th of January inst., for the public meeting. 


The Liverpool papers of the same and succeeding week contain 
each of them very able and powerful articles bearing on this great 
question, which are so perfectly in unison with the views we have 
always advocated, both in ‘ The Calcutta Journal’ before leaving 
India, and in ‘ The Oriental Herald’ since our return to this coun- 
try, that we gladly quit the subject of the lectures, on which we 
have collected, we hope, sufficient testimony to show the effect pro- 
duced by the delivery, and the manner in which the auditors sym- 
pathized with the speaker in all his views, and proceed to give 
the general articles of the Liverpool Editors on the India and 
China Trade : 

From the Liverpool Observer, January 15. 

The question of the opening of the East India and China trade 

has, for some years, been a subject of great interest amongst our 
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commercial fellow-townsmen ; and, as the period of the expiration 
of the Company's charter approaches, it is naturally contemplated 
with increasing anxiety, and has given rise to much discussion and 
speculative opinion. 

Mr. Buckingham, the celebrated traveller and author, by the 
lectures he lately delivered on the Eastern World, the last of which 
bore immediately on this topic, gave a fresh impulse to the already 
lively feeling that pervaded our mercantile community, of the in- 
justice and impolicy of a restriction, the existence of which tends, 
in a high degree, to paralyze the manufacturing and commercial in- 
terests of England ; and which, while it operates as a positive loss 
to the revenue, tends to perpetuate the mental abasement of the 
immense population of India, and to close up the grand sources of 
wealth and happiness with which that country is, by its fertility and 
position, so peculiarly favoured. 


In this question are involved the future destinies of millions of 
our fellow-men ; and, if the system continue, (by the concession of 
a new charter,) the local boundaries of our commercial enterprise 
are already marked out,—to be extended only by the slow increase 
of population, and the consequent slow increase of demand for our 
staple commodities in those countries with which we now trade :— 
if the monopoly be abolished, a new world will be thrown open to 
the enterprise of our merchants, an immense territory, the natives 
of which are eager for the reception of our manufactures, in return 
for their valuable produce. Mutual wealth and mutual wants 
would thus be supplied, and profitable employment given to a vast 
number’ of our population ; while the numerous inhabitants of India, 
now enervated by indolence, and debased by superstition, would, by 
their intercourse with Europeans, and the consequent introduction 
amongst them of the arts of civilized life,—rise from their present 
degradation, to the dignity and the enjoyments of rational beings. 

The position of the East India Company is simply this ;—A grant 
was, long ago, given to them by Government, of a charter, for a 
certain time only, to be exclusive traders to the East. They were 
preferred to others, in consequence of their superior means to pro- 
secute the objects of Government with effect. In course of time, 
they were found to be not over punctilious in their money transac- 
tions ; and, in 1793, Government entertained thoughts of disconti- 
nuing their charter. ‘They became involved in pecuuiary embarrass- 
ments, and required time to pay an amount of 25 millions! Where 
a bankruptcy would, in common cases, have ensued, an indulgence 
was granted, in pursuance of a policy, probably dictated by an ig- 
norance, on the part of the Government, of the real state of the case, 
and an apprehension that the tenure of India might be endangered 
by their removal. Now that the time approaches when they will 
doubtless make a struggle, if opposed, for a further renewal of their 
charter, they cannot stand forth as faithful stewards, who have re- 
deemed their trust, or as the true protectors and ameliorators of the 
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millions who are still unhappily placed under their control. ‘The 
whole system is, indeed, unconstitutional and absurd. The Com- 
pany are invested with such supreme command, that no English- 
man can land, or reside, in any part of India without their special 
license ; and they are too far distant from the seat of the British 
Government to be under any salutary apprehension of control. 
Hardship and injustice to individuals are the frequent and natural 
consequences of such a system. 

The country, indeed, is under a sort of military government ; but 
the stability of its tenure, by the Company, arises chiefly from their 
acquiescence in the barbarous customs of the Natives, and the ig- 
norance in which they hold them ; although they are a people ca- 
pable of attaining, by education, a respectable rank in civilized 
society. 

It is remarkable, that the East India Company, after all, gain 
little or nothing by their connection with India, But the monopoly 
embraces China, whence the Company derive those emoluments 
which render them so tenacious of their exclusive privileges. 

At present, (as explained by Mr Buckingham,) no English vessel, 
not belonging to the Company, can enter a port of China, even 
though in distress ; while the vessels of every other nation have full 
liberty there to trade and to harbour. This is but one instance of 
the oppressive and partial operation of the charter of that body,—a 
charter which, in this case, compels England (as a late Minister 
might express it) ‘ to turn her back upon herself.’ 

It is truly humil.ating to reflect, that British merchants are ex- 
cluded, by this paltry Company, from trading on coasts which are 
accessible to the subjects of every other nation. It would appear 
that ‘ the superannuated gentlemen, widows, spinsters, &c.,) who 
compose that Association, conceive themselves, or their servants, to 
be the only persons, natives of England, who are capable of conduct- 
ing themselves with propriety ; but that all foreigners are worthy 
of confidence and respect. 

We trust, however, that the whole of the commercial community 
of England will bestir themselves, to impress upon Government the 
necessity, for the public good, of an abolition of the East India char- 
ter, and thereby of establishing the right of settlement in India, and 
free trade to China. We could then not only supply foreign nations 
with the staple commodities of the East, on terms more favourable 
than those on which they can import them themselves, but the 
market for our manufactures would be vastly extended—affording 
additional employment to thousands and thousands of our industrious 
countrymen. 


From the Liverpool Chronicle, January 17. 


In whatever light the consequences resulting from an opening of 
the India trade be considered, the question assumes an aspect of 
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the most interesting character to the great bulk of the population 
of this country. ‘The capitalist would be advantaged by the profits 
of a trade to China, which even now, when it is conducted on a 
system but ill adapted to develope its importance, or in any great 
degree to advance its extent, yields a profit sufficiently great to 
enable the Company to withstand the loss and expense attending 
the misgovernment of Hindoostan. Not contenting ourselves, 
however, with the mere assertion of that principle which shows 
clearly that the whole nation would be benefited by the opening of 
the trade, we shall give two facts, which, in cases of this kind, 
are worth a hundred assertions. 

On a recent voyage to the west coast of America, a ship belong- 
ing to Liverpool was offered a valuable charter, to convey the 
family and the effects of an old Spaniard from that country to 
Canton. The terms of the charter were agreed on a basis highly 
advantageous to the owners of the Liverpool ship, when the Bri- 
tish Consul interfered, and reminded the captain that he could not 
undertake the voyage, as Canton was prohibited to all vessels 
bearing the British flag, unless sailing in the employment of the 
East India Company. ‘The consequence of this interference was, 
that the British ship was compelled to abandon the profitable voy- 
age, and to return to Liverpool in ballast, whilst an_ inferior 
American vessel was employed for the purpose, and derived an 
enormous profit from the voyage. Well might Mr. Buckingham, 
when he mentioned this fact, say that the resources and enterprise 
of this country were wasted, and the national flag made the ensign 
of slavery and prohibition, rather than the proud symbol of perfect 
freedom. 

The foregoing only affects, in its direct operation, the ship- 
owners and the sailors, but the following will show that it is only 
reasonable to say, that our artisans and labourers are also pre- 
vented acquiring that comfort which an unbounded demand for 
their labours could not fail to produce. Last week, we extracted a 
passage from a pamphlet on Free Trade and Colonization, which 
showed what good had been effected by the attention of Europeans 
to the cultivation of indigo. If the trade were open, the same 
attention and capital would be applied to the production of cot- 
ton and sugar; nor can it be doubted that the same improve- 
ment would be made both in the quantity and quality of these 
articles, The cultivation of sugar and cotton in Hindvostan has 
not, in all probability, undergone any change for two or three 
thousand years ; but, in the islands of the Indian Ocean, where no 
restrictions have been opposed to the application of European 
industry, skill, and capital, in the raising and improving of the 
produce of the soil, not only has the result equalled, but it has 
far surpassed, the most sanguine expectations ever entertaived on 
the subject. And the effect of the application of European industry 
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and capital to these objects, may be gathered from the fact, that 
the prosperity of the islands has materially increased, whilst the 
produce has been extensively improved. The effect abroad has 
been most beneficial, but the effect on England has not been less 
so, and the good effect on the artisans of Liverpool has been con- 
siderable ; for the foundry of Fawcett and Co. in this town, has 
sent, during the last eight years, to the islands of Mauritius and 
Bourbon; no less than 200 sugar-mills, most of them with steam- 
engines attached,* thus calling into active industry crowds of 
intelligent and well-paid mechanics. If the two islands of Bourbon 
and Mauritius, which are but specks of earth compared to the 
extent of British India, demand from Liverpool alone so large a 
supply of machinery, what would be required for that territory— 
as fertile as any other of the tropical regions—with a population of 
one hundred millions of the most docile and most temperate people 
of the earth! 

It is evident that the mechanic would be better paid than he is 
now, and that the weaver would no longer languish at his loom; 
for, just in the same proportion as British capital and example 
raised the Hindoo from his present miserable condition, would be 
the demand for our manufactures, which, even now, though loaded 
with duties, and difficult to obtain, are eagerly sought as articles 
of dress by the Hindoos. To the merchant, the mechanic, and 
the philosopher, the question brings claims for active and unremit- 
ting exertion, which cannot be slighted. If the question be taken 
up by the country, there is not a doubt of its success ; and, if it 
succeed, there is no part of the community which will not be 
greatly benefited by the triumph. 


From the Liverpool Times, January 20, 


It will be seen that the Mayor has called a public meeting of the 
inhabitants of Liverpool on the subject of the Trade to India and 
China, to be held to-morrow week, the 28th instant. The requisi- 
tion presented to the Mayor on this subject was the most respectable 
we have ever seen on any similar occasion. It comprises our 
wealthiest, most intelligent, and most influential merchants, with- 
out any distinction of party; and, if the document had either been 
laid in a public place for signature, or handed about with a wish to 
obtain a great number of names, the list might easily have been 
swelled to thousands. here is but one feeling in the town on this 
subject, which is, that the monopoly of the East India Company 
imposes a monstrous tax on the nation, and shuts us out from the 
most extensive field of commerce this country ever knew. In 
every aspect in which the subject can be viewed, whether as to 
England, India, or China, as to the Company's commercial mono- 





* Free Trade and Colonization of India. 
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poly or its political government, as to wealth, to civilization, to 
morals, or to religion, the present system is considered in the highest 
degree absurd and prejudicial. We are happy to learn that the 
same feeling prevails at Manchester; and that Mr. Buckingham, in 
his visit of a single day to that town, received such manifestations 
of the spirit that prevails there, as to afford an earnest that his ap- 
peal to the inhabitants next month will call forth an expression of 
hostility to monopoly not less cordial and unanimous than that 
which has been witnessed in Liverpool. 

A meeting of the Requisitionists took place on Saturday, Mr. 
Gladstone in the chair, when a Sub-Committee was appointed to 
prepare the resolutions which are to be submitted to the public 


meeting. 
From the Live rpool Kak idoscope, January 20. 


Many of our readers, we doubt not, have participated in the 
gratification and advantages afforded to numerous and most respect- 
able audiences by Mr. Buckingham’'s lectures at the Music Hall, 
on that most important and interesting subject, the Eastern World. 
Mr. Buckingham has travelled and seen much ; and, to the posses- 
sion of extensive knowledge and information, he adds the facility of 
communicating them to others, in a manner so pleasing and familiar, 
as greatly to enhance the gratification of those who hear him. He 
is evidently a gentleman of refined taste and cultivated imagination. 
From the immense extent and discursive nature of his subjects, it 
is astonishing that he could do any thing like justice to them ; his 
materials would afford ample scope for a much more extended 
course of lectures ; and we have no doubt that such a course would 
prove not only interesting and instructive to the hearers, but also 
lucrative to the lecturer, who, with the experience he has now ac- 
quired, (this being his first attempt at public lecturing,) would be 
enabled to improve both the classification and treatment of his sub- 
jects. Perhaps, too, his style of delivery is rather too easy and 
colloquial, and might occasionally, when the dignity of his subject 
requires it, be more elevated. Be this as it may, his lectures have 
been received here with very great satisfaction and applause by a 
numerous and respectable audience ; and we hope that the success of 
his experiment here will lead him to repeat it elsewhere, and thus 
disseminate thoughout the kingdom, in the most pleasing manner, 
the most extensive and important information of which he is pos- 
sessed. He can perform no greater good to his country or mankind 
than by lending his powerful aid to produce upon the public that 
impression which will lead to the destruction of the monstrous 
monopoly which has so long fettered and cramped the energies and 
resources of the Eastern World, and, for the advantage of a few, 
prevented the access of Europeans to a market almost unlimited, to 
the great injury and loss of both Asiatics and Europeans, But the 


subject is leading us beyond the bounds of a reasonable introduc- 
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tion; and we will, therefore, break off these remarks with the hope 
that Mr. Buckingham will persevere in the good work, and that 
success will speedily crown his efforts, and those of such real friends 
to their country and their fellow-creatures as co-operate with him. 
Though, of course, much of the ground occupied by Mr. Bucking- 
ham has been gone over before by other travellers, we trust we 
shall need no apology for laying before our readers as complete a 
report of the lectures as it is in our power to give. Much of the 
information is new—much important—and all interesting ; and in- 
stead of giving detached and unconnected fragments, it shall be our 
object, as far as we can accomplish it, to lay before our readers a 
correct and symmetrical whole. One further remark, and we have 
done with all we have to say by way of preface ;—the applause was 
so frequent, that, for our own convenience, we shall not attempt to 
note every place where it occurred, but shall merely mention it 
where it was peculiarly warm and flattering. 


From the Liverpool Courier, January 21. 
} ’ 


Beside the general information given to the public by Mr. Buck- 
ingham, on the state, customs, and commercial capabilities of the 
countries in which he has travelled, the greatest benefit, we think, 
will result from his giving lectures in the principal towns of the 
kingdom, by turning the attention of the public to that great ques- 
tion, the opening of the trade to India, If Mr. Buckingham had 
intended to take ample revenge upon the Company for their harsh 
treatment of him, he could not have taken a more effectual method 
than thus proceeding to excite an ardent effort to infringe upon their 
monopoly in the commercial and manufacturing communities of the 
domestic empire. ‘To dissipate the mystery in which Indian affairs 
have been involved, to expose the artifices of an interested mono- 
poly to maintain itself, and to awaken attention to the great re- 
sources of our Indian possessions, are the sure means of raising ob- 
structions, great, and, we hope, effectual to the renewal of the 
charter. We acquit Mr. Buckingham of a vengeful motive; but 
that this must be the effect is manifest, and we know not thata 
more public-spirited act could have been performed by an indi- 
vidual. 

We do not think it necessary to call for absolute proof of all Mr. 
Buckingham’s statements as to India and China, in order to sup- 
port the argument that the time is fully come for Parliament to be 
just to the country at large, and to wrest an exclusive right from 
hands which are not powerful enough to turn it to good account for 
themselves, although they are able to shut out the public from the 
benefit. The case does not, in fact, rest so much upon details as 
upon general and unquestionable facts, which all who have turned 
the least attention to India could not but know, independent of Mr. 
Buckingham’s statements, although we grant that they come in 
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very opportunely to support and corroborate them. For, whether 
we regard India with reference to empire or to trade, the arguinent 
against the Company is equally demonstrative. That the Company 
governs India, is certain ; but that India is a part of the British em- 
pire, subdued by our valour, and maintained by our might, is equally 
certain; and, that it should be governed directly from the Crown, and 
independent of the anomaly of an imperium in imperio, is a point on 
which, we think, tried, disinterested, and unprejudiced men, will not 
be found to differ. Up toa certain period, the anomaly, which had 
grown up gradually with circumstances, might innocently have re- 
mained ; but that, when a sovereignty was effected in that part of 
the world ; when millions became the subjeets of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty in as strict a sense as any others, a Company of merchants 
and stockholders should be suffered any longer to interpose between 
the Crown and its subjects, was a monstrosity in polities which no- 
thing but negligence on the one part, and a corrupt parliamentary 
influence on the other, could suffer to remain. We ask why India 
alone, of our foreign possessions, should be governed by the inter- 
vention of a power wholly unknown to the constitution? and why 
George the Fourth should be less a sovereign there than in any 
other part of his dominions? ‘The only answers we ever heard 
merged themselves into two points: the danger of exciting the Na- 
tives on the subject of their superstitions, and the oppressions which 
might be practised upon them. Both pretences are ridiculous. 
With the superstitions of the Natives, Government would no more 
concern itself than the Company, save and except that it would 
not make a dishonourable gain of them, as the Company's servants, 
in their cupidity, have done; and, as for oppression, the benefit 
would, in the change, be altogether on the side of the Natives. No 
colony, no foreign possession of ours, is oppressed ; and, if the Com 

pany is not free from this charge as to India, then the objection is 
abundantly answered. ‘The grand remedy for oppression is to bring; 
the governors under the influence of public opinion. This cannot 
be whilst India is a Jocked-up country ; and this can only take place 
when it is placed under the eye, and in the interests, of this country, 
by free and unrestricted intercourse. The true policy of Great Bri- 
tain is to consolidate her vast, but scattered, empire; and, for effect- 
ing this, there is no means but that of exerting a direct protective 
influence upon every part, and by opening the door for the circula- 
tion of her science, her laws, and her liberties, throughout every part, 
as it may be prepared for them. So much for the question of em- 
pire ; let India feel that it is protected by just laws and by a pater- 
nal government, and she becomes, for ages yet to come, all our 
own. The half-castes especially, now shut out from all interest in 
the country which has bred them, and who ought to be the connect- 
ing link between the aboriginal natives and us, would, in that case, 
become our natural allies, and the best agents for the diffusion of 
our knowledge, our arts, and our modes of thinking. 
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As for the question of trade, it is too obvious to dwell upon. 
We can spin cotton for India, we can manufacture it for India; we 
have a thousand manufactures which the people would be glad to 
take, if they had any thing to give for them. They have now little 
to give, not because their country is not productive, but because its 
productiveness is not called forth. That only is wanting to open 
markets among countless millions, and to give us, in return, the 
articles we now get from countries of more scanty population, 


That, in effecting a change demanded by the welfare and im- 
provement of our Indian empire, and by the general right of the 
mercantile interest at home to be placed on equal ground with the 
monopolists, every just consideration is to be paid to circumstances, 
so that no mischief shall arise from hasty and ill-digested arrange- 
ments, we concede. ‘The first step is to open the trade, and to 
afford facilities for the establishment of mercantile houses in differ- 
ent parts of India, and for the employment of British capital to im- 
prove the produce of the country, both in its quality and quantity. 
For this no delay is required. ‘The change in the government of 
India is more delicate, because any change is apt to awaken suspi- 
cion among an ignorant population, and because the constant ery of 
the Company's servants in the ears of the Natives has been, that 
India is now better governed by themselves than any other adminis- 
tration of its affairs would allow. ‘The alterations ought, therefore, 
to be brought on by degrees, and with as few changes in names, and 
designations of officers and magistrates, as possible. We grant, too, 
that to form a just and well-adapted government for India, will re- 
quire great deliberation, and more especially in order to secure its 
constant responsibility to public opinion at home, which is the best 
check that affairs so distant can be placed under. But these are 
the very reasons why the public should now agitate the question, 
and force it immediately upon the attention of our statesmen, that, 
when the time for bringing the subject before Parliament shall ar- 
rive, every plan may be mature. Mr. Buckingham’s lectures will 
employ the attention of the community at large in the towns he may 
visit ; but our enlightened and practical merchants must no longer 
let the matter sleep. ‘They must unite to lead on, and rightly to 
direct, public opinion, and so to bring the case, in due time, before 
Parliament, that all may feel that the claims they make are the result 
of wise and well-informed consideration, and that they will be main- 
tained by firmness. With regard to Liverpool, at least, the matter 
will not sleep ; as a requisition, numerously and most respectably 
signed, has been presented to our worthy Chief Magistrate, request- 
ing him to call a meeting to consider of the best means of removing 
the present restrictions upon our commercial intercourse with China 
and India. His Worship has appointed next Wednesday for the 
meeting, and we doubt not but it will present an array of influence 
and talent worthy of the high commercial rank which Liverpool 
holds in the empire. 
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Before quitting Liverpool, the following fact, first learnt there, 
and placed in Mr. Buckingham’s hands, in writing, during the de- 
livery of his last lecture deserves to be recorded, It is given in 
the words of the original writer : 


‘ A ship-owner of this town had a vessel on the west coast of 
Mexico, the captain of which was offered a very eligible charter to 
go from thence to Canton, to convey thither the person, family, and 
effects of an old Spaniard, resident there, who was apprehensive of 
the confiscation of his property by the Mexican Government. ‘The 
terms of the charter had been agreed upon, when the British Consul 
reminded the captain that it would be an infringement of the East 
India Company's charter for a British vessel to go from any part 
of the world to China, and the voyage was consequently abandoned ; 
when the vessel, not being able to procure any other employment, 
was compelled to come away in ballast. ‘The absurdity of such a 
regulation is very evident, as this is a trade in which the East India 
Company do not participate. An American, French, or any other 
ship, except one bearing the British flag, might perform the voyage, 
but the same indulgence is refused to a British ship, although it 
cannot be shown how such a permission could possibly interfere 
even with the monopoly of the East India Company, admitting, for 
argument’s sake, that it should still be tolerated.’ 


On his return through Manchester and Birmingham, in his way to 
London, Mr. Buckingham met with the same cordial reception, and 
same assurance of support, from men of all parties ; and on his arrival 
in town, found letters already awaiting him from Glasgow, Leeds, 
Hull, Whitby, Bristol, and Dublin, inviting him to make an early 
‘visit to each. 


The contrast to all this presented by the London papers generally 
is worthy of remark. The leading daily prints, not yet being able 
to see how their pecuniary interests would be likely to be affected 
by any early disclosure of hostility to the East India Company, had 
hitherto maintained a dignified silence. Two among them only 
ventured on any direct advocacy of abolishing the existing state of 
things ; and their articles we give: 


From the Morning Advertiser, January 15. 


The visit of Mr. Buckingham to Liverpool, for the purpose of 
organizing an opposition to the renewal of the East India Company's 
charter, has been followed by more decisive success than could well 
have been expected. From the merchants of Liverpool, he has 
already, on the motion of the Mayor, received a vote of thanks, and 
the most cordial wishes for the success of his enterprise in other 
towns he may visit; and from the opinions entertained in this 
country generaily respecting the advantages of a free trade with 
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India and China, we doubt not that his doctrines will everywhere 
meet with the most enthusiastic reception. 

We have no wish either to damp the ardour of Mr. Buckingham, 
or to depreciate, in public estimation, the value of the trade which is 
now almost monopolized by the East India Company. We are 
fully alive to the merits of the former, and the advantages which 
would accrue to the public from the latter ; for, if there is any one 
respecting the commerce of this country more notorious than another, 
it is that of the great national loss at which the trade, both to India 
and China, is carried on by the East India Company. For every 
article, in fact, of really national consumption which we receive from 
either quarter, we pay, on the lowest calculation, a full third more 
than we should be under any necessity of paying, were the trade 
free; while, to add still more to the disadvantages accruing from 
the present system, it is all but certain that the Company which 
enjoys such exclusive benefits at the expense of the country, does 
not reap any corresponding advantage from them. 

In discussing this question, however, it ought to be taken into 
account that, but for the East India Company, we should not now 
have possessed either the paramount dominion which we now ex- 
ercise in the East ; or India, on the other hand, have proved such a 
fertile mine of wealth and commercial enterprise as it now is. It is 
to it that we owe both the one and the other ; and it must also be 
taken into consideration, that the Company is entitled to compen- 
sation whenever its dominion shall be wrested from it. ‘This is one 
drawback on the advantages which would accrue to the public from 
throwing open the trade with India and China, and there are others 
of no mean importance which might be stated ; but, after all, if a 
satisfactory arrangement can be entered into with the Company, 
there is no denying that, when the excessive anticipations of im- 
mense and unheard-of advantages from it have died away, and re- 
gular commerce succeeded to the foolish speculations which a free 
trade would be certain to create, great national advantages would 
result from a change of system ; and that the public mind could not 
in the mean time be better employed, than in acquiring correct 
notions on the subject, and preparing itself for a full, fair, and un- 
biassed discussion of the question. 


It would be very easy to show, in reference to this last paragraph, 
that were it not for the national wealth and national forces, the 
East India Company could never have either obtained or secured 
their conquests in India; and that the dominion is nor the Com- 
pany’s but the King’s. It is part of the British empire, and in the 
entire custody of King, Lords, and Commons, to give away, by 
treaty, to any foreign power, to declare independent, or to retain 
under any form of government they choose ;—but there will be time 
enough to discuss this view of the question when the exclusive 
monopoly of the trade is done away. 
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From the British Traveller, January 15. 


Mr. Buckingham’s lectures on the advantages to be derived from 
the opening of the trade with India and China, have produced a very 
‘strong impression in Liverpool ; and as it is the intention of that 
gentleman to advocate the same cause in all the principal towns and 
‘cities of the kingdom, the friends of free trade will find him an 
efficient and active labourer in the promotion of one of the greatest 
objects they can desire,—the overthrow of that giant of monopoly, 
the East India Company. 


There is something of retributive justice in this. Mr. Buckingham 
has felt the arm of power; he was persecuted in India ; he has been 
driven to England; and here he stands up with the authority of an 
eye-witness and a sufferer to oppose the system, and rouse the 
energies of the country to the vindication of its commercial and 
political character from reproach. His enemies, and the enemies 
of every thing that is liberal in trade and government, have them- 
selves placed him upon that stage from whence he can annoy them 
with most effect ; and we hope, for the sake of all the great prin- 
ciples involved in the question, that they will reap the full benefit 
of his spirited exertions. 


His lecture, which appeared at some length in ‘ The Liverpool 
Times’ of Tuesday, furnishes the most conclusive testimony of the 
evils which have resulted from the continuance of the charter. The 
people of that enterprising city in which he commenced his labours, 
have acknowledged them by a vote of thanks; and, indeed, it would 
be strange if, upon a question so clear as the impolicy of perpetuating 
the most enormous and unwieldy monopoly that ever existed, there 
should be any difference of opinion amongst a class of merchants as 
intelligent as any that can be found in any part of the kingdom, not 
excepting London itself. 


In addition to the commercial advantages which would at once 
be realized by a total change of system towards our Asiatic colonies, 
there are still wider and brighter views of improvement to stimulate 
the benevolent feelings of society on this important subject. We 
-owe to India a great moral debt. ‘The misgovernment of a com- 
mercial junta, actuated by a grasping spirit, and constructed upon a 
principle which excludes all that is elevating in the soul of commerce, 
while it accumulates and condenses all that is demoralizing and in- 
jurious, has visited the kingdoms and principalities of Asia like a 
plague. The history of our connection with that country, is one 
upon which no Englishman would wish to dwell. It is time that 
we should furnish a brighter page—it is time that we should con- 
tribute to the moral and intellectual improvement of the Natives ; 
not by sending missionaries to wander over tracts of desolation and 
ignorance, but by encouraging, or, we should rather say, permitting, 
British residents to settle amongst them, and carry into the heart 
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of those extensive regions the habits and institutions which are 
calculated to spread by example. ‘The philanthropist and the reli- 
gionist will find an ample field for the exercise of their best affections 
in forwarding the promotion of those enlightened commercial views, 
which are identified with the prosperity of nations, and the general 
improvement of the human race. 


We turn to another side of the picture, for the purpose of seeing 
what are the sort of arguments, and what the force with which they 
are used, by those who oppose any alteration in the existing system. 
We are satisfied that the mere exhibition of the folly they display 
will be sufficient to work its own remedy. Take the following : 

From the Morning Journal, January 14, 

Mr, Buckingham, who, we should have thought, had_obtained 
notoriety enough, is, we perceive, riding the provinces, in order to 
teach the natives of Liverpool and other places his maxims of poli- 
tical economy, and his system of governing India. It is rather far- 
cical, considering the extent of this gentleman's pretensions, to see 
him reading lectures, written by himself, perhaps, in the English 
language, to the grave and learned sages of Liverpool. It is a 
stretch of complaisance on his part for which certainly we were not 
prepared, and a stretch of absurdity on the part of his hearers which 
we could not lave expected. After this, we should not be surprised 
to see Mr. Hunt lecturing to the Parisians on the art of making 
blacking, or a London chimney-sweep expounding to our country 
cousins the mysteries of cleaning flues, sweeping soot, or wheedling 
with the kitchen maids in the cold mornings. 

That Mr. Buckingham has published a few books about India, 
and afew more about himself, we can easily credit, though, we thank 
Heaven, we have never had the pleasure of reading either the one 
set or the other. ‘That he may have something to communicate 
relative to the trade of India is possible enough. We do not insi- 
nuate that Mr. Buckingham is not a very well-informed man, for 
we positively know nothing to the contrary. He is quite justified, 
we also admit, in hawking his knowledge, of whatever nature it may 
be, through the country, and to the best market. We protest we 
find no fault with this. He has a clear right to travel and sell, even 
without a license ; and we wish him success and good returns. 

But the rather revolting part of the business is to see the gentle- 
men of Liverpool—the Croppers, Gladstones, Bensons, Roscoes, 
and others—liberally patronising such charlatanerie and presump- 
tion. If the motives of the parties were pure—if they had the good 
of their country in view—if they were not tainted by paltry selfish- 
ness on the one side, and mean revenge and disappointment on the 
other, then their folly would be more pardonable. ‘They wish the 
destruction of the East India Company, and are desirous to partake 
of the profits of the Canton teatrade. All this is very natural, and 
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it is equally natural for the Company to oppose their wishes, and 
retain their monopoly as long as they can, But by what motives 
is their travelling teacher inspired? He is a disappointed applicant 
at the East India Board—he was sent out of India for his meddling 
politics—and he has lived upon ‘ his misfortunes,’ as he calls them, 
ever since. In all our experience we never knew a man turn his 
mishaps into such a source of revenue as Mr. Buckingham, Puff 
in the play's calamities, in point of profit, were mere scrapings to 
those of this injured and unfortunate editor. He seems to be desir- 
ous of injuring the Company from the same motives. He, perhaps, 
thinks that to rob them of their business is the only way to save 
them, and that to reduce their profits is the best mode of increasing 
their dividends. But Mr. Buckingham forgets that their condition 
and his are rather different. They are not likely to flourish on 
their wrongs, nor find sugar for their tea, if the tea be taken away 
from them. 

But the exhibition shows to what shifts the Liverpool patriots 
will resort in order to gain their object. Base luere is the motive, 
and, therefore, Mr. Cropper smiles on Mr. Buckingham !—the twist 
and the calicoes are concerned, therefore Mr. Gladstone bows to 
the traveller '!—the sugar and tea trade are involved, therefore Mr. 
Benson stands behind the chair of Mr. Buckingham! Oh dear! 
oh dear !—but so much for quackery and Mr. Buckingham ! 

Nota Bene.—How comes it that the Liverpool people have taken 
a useful avocation out of the hands of Mr. Huskisson, and preferred 


Mr. Buckingham to him Their representative being now out of 


office, and consequently in good health, ought to have obtained the 


lectureship.’ 





On reading this article, the following letter was addressed to the 
Editor in reply 
To the Editor of the Morning Journal. 

Sir,—The space you have bestowed, in your Journal of the 14th, 
on a notice of my late visit to Liverpool, is a proof that it possessed 
at least sufficient importance in your estimation to deserve accusa- 
tion ; and you are too much of an Englishman, I should hope, to 
refuse an equal space to a defence. I therefore rely with confidence 
on your admitting from me a brief reply. 

Whether my pretensions to communicate to my fellow-country- 
men such knowledge as I may possess, be not quite as well-founded 
as those of any other public writer who communicates his opinions to 
the world ; and whether there be any greater presumption in seek- 
ing to inform mankind by reading or speaking ina large assembly, 
than by writing in the columns of a newspaper, others may deter- 
mine: but the world has at least some guarantee for my experience 
on the subj ou which I treat, having passed nearly fifteen years 
] a merchant in Asia, and a public writer in India 


as a traveiicr a 
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and in England on the affairs of the East. If all the writers in your 
Journal can produce as good credentials, you are more fortunate than 
most of your contemporaries. 

That you have never read any of the works which have met 
with such flattering reception from the rest of my countrymen, I 
can very readily believe: but this, with most men, would be a 
reason why they should suspend their judgment as to the capacities 
of their author. But when you suppose that I make my infor- 
mation a mere matter of trade, and ‘ hawk it about,’ as you ele- 
gantly term it, at the best market, you must also be ignorant that 
lL have devoted the whole of the profits arising from my late lec- 
tures to the public use, and have not touched a shilling of it as 
my own. When ‘ The Morning Journal,’ or any other English 
newspaper, does the same, no one, [ should hope, avould deny 
them the merit of sincerity and disinterestedness at least, And this 
is all the merit I claim. 

It is a mistake to suppose that I was sent out of India for my 
‘ meddling politics,—a very vague, but sufficiently expressive 
phrase ;—I was removed from that country for anticipating the 
decision of the constituted authorities in this country, in calling in 
question the propriety of a local appointment of a Scotch clergy- 
man to be a clerk to a committee for supplying the Indian Govern- 
ment with stationery, which appointment was no sooner heard of 
in England, than it was annulled by the united voice of the India 
Company and the Board of Control. My offence, therefore, was, 
maintaining the opinion of the higher authorities in this country, 
against the inferior authorities on the spot,—an indiscretion of 
which ‘The Morning Journal’ would, [ thought, have been the 
last to complain. It would be deemed rather a severe punishment 
by you, no doubt, to have your journal suppressed, your fortune 
destroyed, and yourself transported, without trial, to a distant 
country, for venturing to censure some local appointment in Ire- 
land, which the Cabinet itself should equally, as soon as it heard of 
it, disapprove. This, then, was exactly my case. 

Whether the gentlemen of Liverpool were less pure than other 
merchants, when actuated by motives of gain, it is not for me to 
pronounce. But I have yet to learn that the East India Company, 
or any other trading bodies, are free from the ‘ selfishness’ of which 
you seem to think so ill. If it be ‘ quackery’ to endeayour to 
increase the revenue of the country from trade, then are the 
wisest and best of men in your own calender the greatest ‘ quacks’ 
in the land, for this is their perpetual boast, and their chi: f praise; 
and if it be also ‘ quackery’ to endeavour, by free commercial 
intercourse, to enrich this country, as well as those with which 
such intercourse is maintained, and by this means to introduce 
improvement and civilization among millions of our fellow-beings, 


now sunk in ignorance, idolatry, and wretchedness, then I am 
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willing to be considered guilty of what other men designate by a 
less obnoxious term :—this, and not my own profit or pleasure 
merely, (though I hold these to be no dishonour for any man justly 
to pursue,) being what I chiefly have in view. 

If there be others, entirely free, in all their thoughts and actions, 
from any thing which can even bear the semblance of interested 
motives, I should say, ‘ Let him that is without sin cast the first 


stone..—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. S. Bucxincnam.* 


A still better answer to this tirade of ‘ The Morning Journal’ is 
to be found, however, in the following article from ‘ The Liverpool 
Times’ of January 20: 

‘A London paper, “ The Morning Journal,” which is labouring to 
write itself into notoriety by all manner of violent and abusive ar- 
ticles, by reckless assertions and extravagant declamation, tries to 
throw contempt on Mr Buckingham and on the merchants of Liver- 
pool for the part they are taking to oppose the renewal of the East 
India Company's charter. The palpaple folly of this journalist 
counteracts the effect of his unprincipled abuse. He confesses he 
has never read Mr Buckingham’s works, and yet he presumes to 
designate him an empiric. He says that the Gladstones, the Crop- 
pers, &c. of this town are influenced by the mere selfish considera- 
tion of a wish to extend their own trade to the East. Grant that it 
were so. Are merchants the only persons who are to be debarred 
from expressing their opinions on a mercantile question? Is it a 
heinous crime for intelligent commercial men to show the legisla- 
ture how the commerce of the country may be extended? Are the 
free and enlightened merchants of Liverpool, or the interested pro- 
prietors of the East India Company—a large proportion of whom 
are wholly ignorant of trade, being landed gentlemen, women, and 
children—inore likely to give such advice to Government as would 
best promote the interests of the community? Can there, by pos- 
sibility, be a better guide to the legislature as to the capability of 





* This letter was sent to ‘The Morning Journal’ by a messenger; but 
refused insertion, on the plea of wanting room (and this at a time when 
neither parliamentary nor any other public proceedings occupiedits space) ; 
but, on a second application, the truth was made more apparent, as it 
was distinctly stated, that it would not appear in ‘ The Morning Journal’ 
unless paid for! This isa fair specimen of the manner in which the 
worst part of the London press is made subservient to the most dis- 
graceful traflic—first, obtaining (as there can now be little doubt that it 
teas obtained from an interested quarter) the requisite payment for 
attaching an individual ; and then demanding payment for inserting his 
defence: for there can be no good reason to suppose that the one would 
be done without payment, any more than the other. Upon such a traf- 
fic in men’s reputation as this, it is unnecessary to offer a word of 


comment. 
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improvement in any branch of trade, than the opinions of the most 
experienced merchants of the country, who are in constant corre- 
spondence with all parts of the world? If the Gladstones and the 
Croppers think they can derive benefit from opening the trade to 
the East, their opinion is worth more than that of all the ministerial 
and opposition benches of the Houses of Parliament put together 
and we defy those gentlemen to derive profit themselves, without 
sharing the benefit with manufacturers, shippers, and indeed, di- 
rectly or indirectly, with every class in the nation. 

We might safely challenge a more ingenious and better informed 
person than the writer above-mentioned, to point out any town or 
city in the kingdom where the East India question is likely to be 
so well understood and so independently viewed as in Liverpool. 
No town, except London, has such frequent intercourse with India, 
or sees so many individuals who are returning from that country. 
No town whatever contains merchants who have more enlarged 
views, or more extensive information, with regard to the commerce 
of the world. No town is more exempt from any ties or interests, 
which could influence its merchants to oppose the general good. 
Inasmuch as Liverpool is interested in the question, precisely inso- 
much is the opinion of its merchants the more valuable ; because it 
is manifest that Liverpool cannot be benefited in this matter but by 
an extension of the trade ; and an extension of the trade is a benefit 
to the whole nation. It is true that Liverpool is interested in abo- 
lishing the ¢ ‘ompany’s s monopoly ; but so is all England ; and, there- 
fore, if this is a reason why Liverpool should not be active, it is an 
equally good reason against the activity of any other place within 
the limits of the British dominions. In short, according to the rea- 
soning of this sapient journalist, nobody has a right to oppose the 
wrong done by the Company, except those who have no interest in 
the question, and know nothing about it ! 

But we shall give, in the fewest possible words, several weighty 
reasons why the mercantile population of Liverpool should earnestly 
and perseveringly seek the entire abolition of the East India Com- 
pany’s charter and government : 

Ist. Because the East India Company is the largest, closest, and 
most prejudicial monopoly existing in this country, and stands in 
flagrant opposition to the principles of free trade. 

2d. Because it shuts out the merchants and the capital of Eng- 
land from the whole territory of India, with the exception of a few 
towns on the coast, where merchants have no means of sending 
their goods into the interior, except such as depend wholly on the 
Company's pleasure. 

3d. Because the vast population of Hindoostan, who are eager to 
receive our goods, cannot obtain them but at such enhanced prices 
and with so much difficulty (owing to the Company’s regulations) 
as almost to amount to prohibition. 
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4th. Because Englishmen going out to India are subject to the 
arbitrary authority of the Company, who may banish them from 
their concerns and the country without trial, and at an hour's 
notice. 

5th. Because the Company, from its very constitution, is wholly 
unfit to govern an extensive territory, and has more powerful mo- 
tives to bad and negligent government than to good government. 

6th. Because the Company has, in fact, misgoverned India, op- 
pressed Englishmen, incurred an enormous debt, and grossly mis- 
managed its own mercantile concerns. 

7th. Because the rapid and extraordinary increase of the private 
trade to India, since the partial opening of the trade in 1813, (not- 
withstanding all the restrictions to which it is subject,) whilst the 
Company’s trade has, during the same period, been stationary, 
proves, beyond dispute, the infinite superiority of free trade to mo- 
nopoly, and the great capabilities of Indian commerce. 

8th. Because the East India Company engrosses the trade to 
China, shutting out our merchants from the most extensive market 
in the world, and enhancing the price of teas nearly 100 per cent. 
to the people of this country ; thereby exacting from them, for the 
support of its own costly and corrupt system, a tax of nearly one 
million sterling per annum. 

9th. Because the merchants of Great Britain are thus subjected 
to restrictions from which the merchants of all other nations are 
exempt, and our commercial rivals are benefiting by our loss. 

10th. Because the United States have their teas at little more 
than half the price of this country, and have cultivated the commerce 
with China to so great an extent, that within thirty or forty years 
it has risen {in imports and exports) to 3,443,504/. per annum,— 
being only 275,884/. less than the amount of the commerce of the 
East India Company with China, though the latter has been esta- 
blished 150 years, and though England has vastly greater means 
of consuming the products of China, and of sending in return such 
manufactures as the Chinese are likely to buy. 

We might assign many other reasons, political, commercial, and 
moral, and put those already assigned in new lights ; but the fore- 
going are in our opinion far more than sufficient to convince any 
man, not biassed by some powerful interest, that every exertion 
ought to be made, with unremitting perseverance, by the people of 
this country, to prevent the renewal of the East India Company's 
charter. —-—- 

The next article on this subject which has met our observation 
is the following : 


From the Morning Post, January 17. 


It was to be expected, that as the period approaches for the re- 
newal of the East India Company's charter, or for effecting a total 
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change in the system of governing our Oriental empire, the large 
class of British merchants interested in the private trade would be 
sufficiently anxious and sufficiently active in their exertions to se- 
cure all practicable extensioa of their privileges. 


We some time ago recommended to all the parties interested in 
this very important question to abstain from all premature agitation 
of it; assuring them that it would in due time undergo the most 
careful, anxious, and deliberate revision of his Majesty's Government, 
and that, previous to any decision, every source of information would 
be explored, and the views and representations of every party be not 
only received, but fairly weighed, rigorously sifted, and accurately 
compared, in order to enable Ministers to arrive at a conclusion the 
most conducive to the general welfare of the state. 

The mercantile body, we rejoice to say, bave coincided with us in 
opinion, and have accordingly reposed in the tranquil and satisfied 
assurance that their interests, and those of the community at large, 
involved in this important subject, might be safely left to the wisdom, 
moderation, and equity which distinguish his Majesty's advisers. 
That this is the predominant feeling ‘of the commercial world, no 
stronger proof need be adduced than the fact, that the first move- 
ment towards the public discussion of the subject, as one of imme- 
diate and practical importance, has proceeded, not from any com- 
mercial corporatiyn, not from any sea-port town, not even from any 
individual merchant, but from the Editor of a monthly publication, 
who has set up the trade of an itinerant lecturer, and very modestly 
elected himself to the office of instructor-general to the merchants 
of England, and their guardian and protector against the imminent 
danger of misconceiving or overlooking their own interests, in con- 
nection with East India affairs. 


Among the enterprising and intelligent merchants of Liverpool, 
Bristol, Hull, and the other out-ports of the kingdom, opinions and 
arguments adverse to the monopoly of the East India Company are 
popular, no doubt; and the self-appointed lecturer selected the 
former of those places, with great discretion, for his début in the new 
character he has assumed. His auditors of the above description, 
if he had any such, would, he therefore knew, content themselves 
with laughing at his presumption without exposing or chastising it, 
while those of a lower grade were sure to acquiesce and applaud. 
The selection of Liverpool, therefore, as the scene of his inaugural 
dissertation, was judicious ; although it would perhaps have argued 
greater magnanimity, a stronger confidence in the solidity of his 
arguments, and in his own powers of enforcing them, as well as a 
more accurate judgment as to the circle in which such instruction as 
he had to offer was most likely to be required, if he had chosen a 
spot somewhat nearer to Leadenhall-street, and had commenced his 
meritorious crusade against the commercial apathy and the political 
ignorance which he deems himself of all mankind the best qualified 
to encounter and subdue, in some region of the mercantile world, 
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where prejudices in favour of the chartered privileges of a Company 
of merchants, the founders of a boundless and splendid empire, may 
be still supposed to lurk. 

Asan authority upon the commercial branch of the subject, there 
is little danger of this travelling lecturer being overrated by the 
persons whom he has so generously undertaken to instruct ; and 
upon its political and constitutional branches, which are of much 
higher importance, they will judge how well he is qualified for a 
teacher, when they recollect him as the individual who was expelled 
from India, because, after repeated expostulations, he persisted in 
the belief, that unreserved political discussion might be carried on 
by means of the Press of Calcutta with as little danger as in the 
Strand. As to the anecdotes with which he will seek, no doubt, to 
enliven his discourses, and to illustrate the character of the Indian 
Government, the only safe course, and that which his auditors will 
no doubt adopt, is to receive them with great caution. He has 
sustained severe losses and disappointments from what he considers 
the arbitrary, and what other more disinterested persons think the 
prudent and necessary, conduct of the Indian Government. He is 
personally and individually the enemy of that Government; and 
this will be sufficient, in the estimation of every candid mind, to 
render the personal testimony he may offer against any part of its 
conduct not only suspicious but inadmissible.’ 


As an illustration of the character of this paper, whose circu- 
lation is confined to what are called exclusively the ‘ fashionable 
circles, we cannot resist giving this short sentence, as the con- 
clusion of the article immediately following the one we have 
quoted, and relating to the recall of Lord Anglesea from Ire- 
land. The writer says : 

* Our army and navy is an ample shield for their protection ; 
while the hand of taxation lies more lightly on Ireland than upon 
almost any other country in Europe, and we would not be far out 
of the way of saying in the whole world. But it may be asked, 
how will you govern Ireland? Will you grant the Agitators what 
they demand ? Certainly not; and for the most plain and intel- 
ligible reason, that they form no part of the necessary condition 
and happiness of the great bulk of the people of that country ; and 
we are persuaded that from the moment the Catholics are admitted 
into political power in this country, the downfall of our Protestant 
constitution will commence, and the sun of England's glory will 
set for ever. Send them a Lord Lieutenant who will govern 
them as they ought to be governed, by trampling down the seeds 
of rebellion, and manacling the Agitators by the strong arm of the 
law. Emancipation such as the priests and their colleagues are 
now calling for, is a dreadful faree—-nothing more than a mounte- 
bank trick got up by a few, with a view to deceive the British 
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people!! 
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After such a declaration with respect to our sisfer-country, as it 
is sometimes called, (though this is rather harsh treatment for so 
endearing a relation,) we might expect but little mercy for India. 
Though such a writer, however, might be inaccessible to reason 
himself, some of his readers might be worth convincing ; and 
accordingly the following letter was addressed to him : 


To the Editor of the Morning Post. 


Srr,—It was not until my return to town from Liverpool, that I 
had an opportunity of seeing your remarks on my late visit to that 
place, as contained in your paper of the 17th inst. I embrace the 
first opportunity, therefore, of claiming that fair hearing, in reply 
to which, as an English gentleman, and a warm friend to ‘ the 
constitution as by law established,’ you will no doubt accord to 
me: since it is one of the best parts of that constitution, that no 
man shall be condemned unheard. 


You remark, first, that I have ‘taken up the rrave of an 
itinerant lecturer,’ and have ‘ very modestly elected myself to the 
office of instructor-general to the merchants of England.’ It may, 
perhaps, be a sufficient answer to this, to say, that I have given 
over all the prorirs of the trade, if it must so be called, to a 
public fund for promoting the object which I advocated by my 
pen,—a degree of self-denial which is not, I believe, usually prac- 
tised by those who ‘ take up the rrave of stationary lecturers,’ 
and ‘ elect themselves to the office of instructor-general, in the 
newspapers of England. I do not feel myself, therefore, at all 
injured by the comparison with other public speakers, whether they 
are itinerant, as are our judges and barristers, or fixed to one 
assembly, like our members of parliament ; since my trade, at least, 
is not to fill my own pockets, nor my authority for addressing 
others derived from a less popular source than that of any news- 
paper editor in England. 

You observe that the selection of Liverpool as the place of my 
début was judicious, but that it would have argued greater con- 
fidence and magnanimity, if [ had commenced my opposition to 
the India Company somewhat nearer to Leadenhall-street. Sir, 
my opposition was commenced under the very eye, nay, I may 
say, in the very teeth of the Government in India itself, with the 
sword suspended over my neck,—a situation in which men who are 
much troubled with fear, do not usually oppose authority. I 
sacrificed an income of 8,000]. per annum, rather than shrink 
from what I conscientiously deemed my duty: and on my landing 
in England, I continued my opposition to the India Company, in 
their own court, in Leadenhall-street—face to face with its Di- 
rectors : before the King in Council, and all the Judges of the 
land: and, lastly, in Parliament, and before a Committee, com- 
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posed chiefly of the very Directors to whom I was opposed. I 
have since, for five successive years, continued my opposition by 
the monthly journal to which you allude, which is more eagerly 
read in Leadenhall-street than in any other part of the kingdom. 
Iam, therefore, free, I hope, from the charge of seeking a distant 
spot as the place of my début. I have attacked the enemy in 
his own fortress, and ask nothing better than to meet him there 
again. 

You anticipate that ‘ the enterprising and intelligent merchants 
of Liverpool, if any such should form part of my audience, would 
content themselves with laughing at my presumption, without 
exposing or chastising it.” How this anticipation has been fulfilled, 
may be gathered from the fact, that the Mayor of that opulent 
town, and twenty or thirty of its leading merchants, including a 
majority of those whose political opinions and general confidence 
in the wisdom of his Majesty's ministers resemble your own, 
thought my lectures worthy of the very unusual honour of a public 
vote of thanks—which did not meet with one dissentient voice 
in an assembly of several hundreds; that a requisition for a 
public meeting, with which this was followed up, received, in the 
course of a single day, 164 signatures of the very first merchants 
of Liverpool, whether they are judged by their wealth, their 
intelligence, or their loyalty ; and that there is no example, within 
the memory of any inhabitant of that great commercial town, of 
such perfect unanimity, of all sects and parties, as prevailed on this 
occasion. 

I need, perhaps, say little more, except that I am anxious to un- 
deceive you as to the cause of my removal from India. It was not, 
as you suppose, for persisting in any particular belief, though that 
would, indeed, be a strange reason to assign for utterly ruining any 
man ; but it was for observing what, I am sure, no one will more 
readily admit than yourself, that the sacred character of the clergy 
ought to be respected; and that the uniting in their persons lay 
offices derogatory to their clerical dignity, was an error of judgment 
in the local government, which was likely to be corrected by the 
authorities at home. This prediction was literally fulfilled. The 
appointment in question, which gave to a minister of the church 
the place of clerk to a committee for supplying the offices in India 
with stationery, was no sooner heard of by the India Company and 
the Board of Control in England, than both these authorities con- 
curred in its impropriety, and the individual was accordingly de- 
prived of the very appointment which I had ventured to predict 
would be taken from him. With all the respect which you profess, 
and, no doubt, sincerely entertain, towards those powerful bodies, I 
cannot believe that an anticipation of their official judgment and 
decision will be regarded by you as a very heinous crime, since it 
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is practised by every newspaper that supports the measures of 
Government in England, every day, and is often productive of very 
great public good. 

J. S. Beexincnam.* 


From the Public Ledger, January 22. 


Considerable agitation has been created in Liverpool, in conse- 
quence of some lectures delivered by Mr. Buckingham, upon the 
subject of a free trade with India. It will be seen, from an article 
in our paper to-day, that this gentleman lately introduced to the 
notice of the commercial residents of that most populous and flour- 
ishing town, the advantages which would arise if the trade to that 
part of the world was thrown open. He described—a fact, however, 
which is well known—the immense benefits which would accrue by 
removing the present restrictions to a free intercourse. He parti- 
cularised the commodities, the productions of the soil, and enume- 
rated some of them as being peculiarly under the control of the 
East India Company, who participate in the trade exclusively. 
With that, of course, we, as Journalists, have nothing to do ; but, 
whatever relates to the commerce of this country with our foreign 
possessions, naturally becomes with us a matter for consideration 
and notice. It is on that account we have deemed it expedient to 
give some extracts from the lectures of Mr. Buckingham, who 
seems to have obtained considerable information upon the subjects 
upon which he dilates. Indeed, his long residence in India has 
given him frequent opportunities of making himself acquainted 
with the Indian trade, and with the productions of the country, and 
of forming an estimate of the benefits likely to ensue from remoy- 
ing the restrictions. ‘This, as we have before said, is a subject upon 
which we offer no opinion. But he seems to have made some im- 
pression upon the merchants of Liverpool, for a meeting was lately 
held in the Music Hall of that town, which was attended by most 
of the leading men engaged in commercial pursuits. Mr. Bucking- 
ham at that meeting unfolded his views upon the subject ; from 





* This letter the Editor, with great justice and liberality, inserted in 
his paper of the 22d, and affixed to it the following note : 

‘ Upon the subject of the above letter, we have to observe, that we are 
now, as much as ever, anxious to recommend to all the parties interested 
in so important a question as the Trade to India, to abstain from all pre- 
mature agitation of it ; and we have only to repeat our assurance to them, 
that it will in due time undergo the most careful, anxious, and deliberate 
revision of his Majesty’s Government, who are using every means to arrive 
at a conclusion the most conducive to the general welfare of the state. 
To Mr. Buckingham we never meant to offer any personal disrespect. 
We may differ ems him in opinion, but we must always respect his 
character and his talents.’ 
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which it appeared that merchants, though permitted to trade with 
India, were proscribed from advancing into the interior, and from 
having establishments in the country. His object, therefore, was 
to open the commerce of Hindoostan to our merchants generally. 
Mr. Buckingham, in throwing out this suggestion, must have been 
aware, that, if his proposition was adopted, the interests of the East 
India Company would be materially affected ; and, consequently, 
that such a proposition would be met, in other quarters than Liver- 
pool, with decided opposition. So far as the commerce of England 
is concerned, little doubt can exist but that it must be the sincere 
desire of all to see it flourish. That the merchants of Liverpool 
would reap immense benefits by an introduction into the interior of 
India, is beyond question ; and, if such an opening could be made for 
them, and, in fact, for the commercial world generally, it would be 
desirable. But there are such rights as vested rights, which inter- 
vene sometimes to stop the march of improvement, and which are 
as sacred as the property guaranteed by all the formula of law, by 
title-deeds, possession, reversion, and remainder. In the present 
case, for the reasons before stated, the merchants of Liverpool, under 
the authority of the constitutional law of England, have only the 
claim of expectancy—that claim, however good, may, by possibility, 
be met—we do not know how that is—but it may be met by the pro- 
duction of the title-deeds of the East India Company. 
the extension of British commerce, and should rejoice if the merchants 
of Liverpool fully participated in the benefits arising from an inter- 
course with the interior of India—but we much fear that the East 
India Company's claim to the government of India will operate as 
a bar. It is true that the opening of the trade with the East Indies 
and with China, in the manner proposed, would be a national benefit, 
supposing injustice to one portion of the community could be avoided. 
However that may be, the subject has made a great impression 
upon the town of Liverpool, we mean the most influential of the 
mercantile part ; and, in consequence, a public meeting is to be held 
on Wednesday next. The requisition for calling it received the sig- 
natures of no less than one hundred and sixty-two of the most 
respectable merchants. The requisition states the object to be, ‘To 
consider the best means of removing the restrictions imposed upon 
commerce by the present charter of the East India Company, and 
of prevailing upon the Legislature to secure to the public all those 
benefits which a free commercial intercourse with India and China 
is capable of affording.’ 


We rejoice in 


We repeat, that we suspect the East India Company's charter is 
almost as impregnable as Magna Charta. 


To this the following letter was addressed to the Editor in reply: 
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To the Editor of the Public Ledger. 


Sir,—I have read, with much pleasure, the article contained in 
your paper of yesterday (the 22d) relative to the opening of the 
trade with India and China, as it concedes all that is asked for, 
namely, that the Legislature of the country should give to the com- 
mercial interests of the people due consideration ; and that whatever 
can promote the commerce of the country, must be considered a 
national blessing. Now, that the East India Company have, for 
years past, traded at a loss, to every part of India, we have their 
own repeated confessions in Parliament and elsewhere ; and that 
the free trade permitted, since the last extension of the charter, to 
be carried on by private individuals, to the three principal ports of 
India—not, however, to the interior—has greatly increased, both in 
exports, imports, and the consequent employment of shipping, is 
also undoubted, and familiarly known to every merchant in the city 
of London. 


On the other hand, the trade to China, of which the Company 
still hold exclusive possession, and into which no Englishman dare 
enter, is now carried on by American ships loading even in the port 
of London, and still more frequently at Liverpool, with British 
goods for Canton, which are there sold at a profit, the returns in- 
vested in tea, which gives a homeward freight, and large profits, 
whether sold in America, Hamburgh, or elsewhere. Thus, while 
the docks along the banks of the Thames are filled with ships rot- 
ting in idleness, and captains, officers, and seamen, lingering around 
them in poverty and despair, the ships of every other flag but Bri- 
tish may trade to Canton freely, and make fortunes for their owners, 
and comfortable provision for their crews. English vessels and 
English seamen alone are prohibited by the East India Company’s 
charter from participating in this trade: so that our Legislature is 
placed in the monstrous situation of making laws by which foreigners 
are enabled to reap benefits that Englishmen dare not touch ! 

Sir, I have myself been a seaman for the best part of a long and 
active life : I commanded a ship out of the port of London at the 
early age of twenty-one ; and have visited, in that capacity, the West 
Indies as well as the East, both Americas, and the Mediterranean sea. 
I can speak with some experience, therefore, on matters of shipping 
and commerce as well as on matters of politics and literature ; and 
hope, before another year has passed away, to see a flag, with the 
words ‘ Free Trade to India and China,’ flying at the mast-head of 
every ship in the Thames. 

But it is to the last part of your article that I meant particularly 
to advert, wherein you speak of the ‘ title-deeds' of the East India 
Company, and suspect their charter to be almost as impregnable as 
Magna Charta. It will sufficiently remove all your apprehensions 
on this subject, I hope, when I call to your attention the fact, that 
their ‘ title-deeds’ have never been anything but ‘ leases for twenty 
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years,’ perpetually discussed at their termination ; but the right of 
the country to refuse them further extension or renewal, never 
was called in question, even by themselves. On the last renewal, 
there was a motion for granting the lease for ten years instead of 
twenty, which was powerfully supported by Mr Canning, and lost 
by a very small majority. Indeed, to suppose their lease for twenty 
years as impregnable as Magna Charta, iS to suppose that the lease 
of any estate in England for a given term of seven, fourteen, or 
twenty-one years, is as good as a freehold,—a doctrine that no per- 
son would be bold enough to maintain. 

My object, however, is not to destroy or dissolve the East India 
Company, who may continue, like other companies, to trade when 
and where and how they please ; but my object is to prevent that 
Company, who do not trade at a mercantile profit to themselves, 
from standing in the way of all other companies or individuals 
trading in the same manner. Let India be thrown open to the set- 
tlement of native-born Englishmen, as every other part of the Bri- 
tish dominions now is ; and let China be as freely visited by Bri- 
tish merchants and British ships as it is by the Americans, French, 
Dutch, or the people of any other foreign nation. ‘his is all I 
ask ; and this, [ am persuaded, the whole country (always except- 
ing the East India Company itself) will also ask ; and in a manner 
that will induce the Legislature to grant this demand. 


If you would deem it a monstrous injustice (and I am certain you 


would do so) for any one company of newspaper proprietors to have 
the exclusive privilege of publishing a journal, or any one company 
of insurers to have the exclusive privilege of insuring his Majesty's 
subjects from loss by fire or other calamity ; so you must think it 
monstrous that a Company, composed of 4,000 or 5,000 proprietors, 
half of whom are old women and children, and the other half a 
mixture of all kinds and sorts of men, should have the exclusive 
privilege of ruling a country ten times as large as our own; the ex- 
clusive privilege of supplying the nation with an article next in con- 
sumption to bread—namely, tea; for which we are made to pay 
ten shillings a pound, while the same article can be had at Qs. 6d. 
at Hamburgh, Guernsey, and other places close to our own shores. 

I have only toask the conductors of the public press in England to 
investigate this subject calmly, and keep their hands pure, (which I 
am quite certain you will do,) and then I do not fear the result ; for, 
with the merchants, the manufacturers, the ship-owners, the sea- 
men, the landed gentry, the religious community, the press, and the 
people, on our side, we shall win them all; the issue will be 
triumphant ; and the country will rejoice, not at the downfall or in- 
jury of any fellow-being, for that we do not desire, but at the open- 
ing of sources of wealth and happiness to millions, now shut up, 
and unproductive of good to any one. 


o 


J.S. Buckincnuam, 
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We have heard it stated, on authority which we cannot doubt, 
that the East India Company have already begun to tamper with 
the London press, and that emissaries have been employed to feel 
the pulse of several of the leading periodicals. Indeed, a statement 
was made to the editor of one of those publications, to the effect 
that 60,0001. were put by, for the purpose of seeing Justice done 
to their claims by the London press! and that it would be well for 
those who had not already committed themselves by their opposi- 
tion to the monopolists!! That such a course is very likely to be 
pursued by them, no man who knows anything of that body, and 
the principles on which it is governed, can for a moment doubt. If 
they would suppress the truth by censorships, licenses, and utter 
destruction of public journals in the country where they had the 
power to use these engines for gagging them, who can doubt but 
that in this country, where no such power existed, they would try 
to effect the same end by bribes, especially as the abstraction of 
60,000/.,or even ten times that sum, from their Treasury, would not 
lessen any Director's dividends, or lessen the value of India stock ? 
That some of the London journals will take the bait, we have no 
doubt whatever ; and we shall soon see which they are. But the 
Country press is, we hope, beyond their reach ; and, at all events, 
the country at large must surely be able to raise as great a sum (if 
that is the only way in which it can be accomplished) as the India 
Company, to see Justice done to its claims also. 


To show, by actual proof, to what arts the East India Company 
will descend, in order to support their sinking credit, we shall men- 
tion the following fact, communicated to us by one of the most 
intelligent merchants of Liverpool, who took a leading part in the 
opposition to the last renewal of the charter. He states, that on 
that occasion, the late Sir Thomas Munro, recently Governor of 
Madras, came down to Liverpool, and offered himself to the Com- 
mittee of that town, as ready to appear before the House of Com- 
mons, or elsewhere, in order to give evidence from actual experience 
in India of the great desire which the Hindoos evinced to possess 
British manufactures, and the vast consumption of them which would 
necessarily follow on opening the trade to India. It appears that 
the Company, getting information of this, contrived to let Sir Thomas 
Munro know that any thing within their gift was at his command, 
provided his evidence was shaped as they desired. The perfidious 
and traitorous General took the hint—came up to London, threw 
himself into the arms of the Company, and, when asked before the 
Committee of Parliament whether he had observed, among the 
people of India, any disposition towards the purchase of European 


goods? he answers, ‘ None,’ and goes on throughout his evidence te 


express his belief that, in the event of a free trade, no greater con- 
sumption of English goods would take place in any part of India 
with which he was acquainted! This is a degree of profligacy 
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which is difficult to conceive, in the case of any man but one trained 
in the slavish system of the East India Company. In this instance, 
the proverb of ‘ Like master, like man’ is fully realized; and we 
are sorry to add, that, on the score of evidence, there are others who 
have as great names, but who cut no better figure than Sir Thomas 
Munro. Sir John Malcolm, for instance, with all his reputation, 
and with many excellent social and private qualities, uttered as 
much untruth, and as much nonsense, before the Parliamentary 
Committee as any witness called before it ; and we hear, by recent 
letters from Bombay, that his stay there is to be comparatively short, 
as the Directors have promised to relieve him, that he may come 
home previous to the discussion on the charter; take his seat in 
the House of Commons for one of the Clive boroughs, and bring 
forward a fresh supply of fallacies and misrepresentations to delude 
the unthinking country gentlemen into a belief that nothing in India 
can be altered for the better. We shall be glad to meet him in that 
assembly face to face ; for there at last the question must be de- 
cided : and this it is which should especially make all the friends of 
Free Trade to the East determined so to fortify themselves in that 
stronghold, as to be able to meet their enemies without any appre- 
hension of losing the victory for want of timely preparation for the 
day of battle. 





Sonc.—Gop ike Liserry. 


Wuo denies that life and love, 

Gifts of heaven, should cherish’d be? 

Yet prize we still those gifts above 
Godlike Liberty ! 


Life is like a branching tree, 

Valued for the fruit it gives : 

Who plucks not from it Liberty, 
‘Tell me why he lives ? 


Music’s voice is sweetest then, 
When it thrills to Patriot's name, 
Giving back those sounds again, 
That kindle Freedom's flame. 
Bion, 





On true Distinctions iN THE AMERICAN COLONIES ARISING 
FROM Mixrure or Buioop. 


— * Strange is it, that our bloods, 
Of colour, weight and heat, pour’d altogether, 
Would quite confound distinction, yet stand off 
In differences so mighty.’ 


Rosertson, in his historical disquisition concerning India, in 
the spirit of benevolence which marked his life and characterized 
his writings, makes this remark: ‘Unfortunately for the human 
species, in whatever quarter of the globe the people of Europe have 
acquired dominion, they have found the inhabitants entirely in a 
state of society and improvement far inferior to their own, but 
different iu their complexion, and in all their habits of life. Men in 
every stage of their career, are so satisfied with the progress made 
by the community of which they are members, that it becomes to 
them a standard of perfection, and they are apt to regard people 
whose condition is not similar with contempt and ‘even aversion. 
In Africa and America the dissimilitude is so conspicuous, that, in 
the pride of their superiority, Europeans thought themselves en- 
titled to reduce the natives of the former to slavery, and to exter- 
minate those of the latter. Even in India, though far advanced 
beyond the two other quarters of the globe in improvement, the 
colour of the inhabitants, their effeminate appearance, their unwar- 
like spirit, the wild extravagance of their religious tenets and cere- 
monies, and many other circumstances, confirmed Europeans in 
such an opinion of their own pre-eminence, that they have always 
viewed and treated them as an inferior race of men. Happy would 
it be if any of the four European nations, who have successively 
acquired extensive territorics and power in India, could altogether 
vindicate itself from having acted in this manner.’ 

If these sentiments have influenced the conduct of Europeans in 
their intercourse with society in India, or led them to associate 
ideas of inferiority with difference of complexion, or induced them 
first to oppress and then to despise their Asiatic subjects, because, 
in the progress of years, their own march from barbarism to 
civilization has acquired for them a degree of knowledge for all 
practical purposes, infinitely superior to the boasted wisdom of 
the East, whilst in the revolutions of time, and in the vicissitudes 
which attend nations as well as individuals, the Orientals have fallen 
from that high intellectual state which they exhibited in the early 
history of the world, aui have sunk into feebleness from a long 
acquaintance with luxury and c+se,—very different causes have sug- 
gested similar scntiments in the conduct of Europeans towards their 
subjects in the Acocrican colonies ; and those who look no farther 
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than to the complexional differences of the oppressed and the op- 
pressors, as a reason for the unequal measure of liberty and social 
life dealt out to all who have the misfortune to exhibit this physical 
difference, or who are known to have had those that did exhibit it 
for their ancestors,—have mistaken one of the adventitious circum- 
stances which characterize certain moral and political distinctions 
in the religious history of the Spanish discoverers of America for 
the cause itself. We propose, in the present article, to assign this 
remarkable policy to its true historical source, and to demonstrate 
to what casualty the empire of complexional prejudice owes its 
origin in the transatlantic world, and, in tracing it, to unfold one 
of the most remarkable caprices of the human mind—a caprice the 
more melancholy in its results, from its prejudicial operation on 
the political destinies, the fortunes, and happiness of so great a 
portion of the human family. 

Where Slavery is established, Freedom becomes not merely an 
enjoyment, but a kind of rank and privilege. Uvassociated with 
abject toil, and with that misery which is the exterior of servitude, 
it caries with it a distinction of nobleness. Though it be undoubt- 
edly true that much of the restriction and disqualification, under 
which the respective races in the European colonies of America 
have existed and still exist, results from the institution of Indian 
vassalage and African Slavery among them, yet inasmuch as a 
great mass of the aboriginial natives, and their mixed descendants, 
maintained their liberty, and asserted the pride to which it entitled 
them, we cannot, in explaining the political disfranchisement to 
which these races were subjected, found it on an association of 
freedom with one difference of complexion, because servitude was 
occasionally the accompaniment of the other ;—we must look for 
the peculiar prejudice upon’ which that policy is built, to the his- 
tory of the discoverers of America. In the circumstances which 
gave rise to the institutions of Moorish Spain, we shall find its 
origin, and that also of the remarkable deviation from the morals of a 
Christian community, which is seen in tolerating a system of con- 
cubinage in relationship with those distinctions. 

That there are prejudices inherent in a state in which slavery has 
an authorised existence, abstracted from any reference to com- 
plexional difference, is evident from what we know, through the 
Institutes of Justinian, of the laws regulating this species of domestic 
tyranny in imperial Rome. ‘It was a maxim of the Roman juris- 
prudence that a slave had no country of his own, but acquired with 
his liberty an admission into the political society of which his patron 
was amember.’ Lest the incitements of vanity or avarice, under the 
operation of this maxim, might concede by indiscriminate emanci- 
pation the exalted privileges of a Roman citizen to a mean and 
promiscuous multitude, we are informed, ‘that some seasonable 
exceptions were provided, and the honourable distinction was con- 
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fined to such slaves only, as for just causes, and with the approba- 
tion of the magistrate, should receive a solemn and legal manumis- 
sion.’ We are told, that even these chosen freemen obtained no 
more than the private rights of citizens, and were rigorously ex- 
cluded from civil or military honours ; whatever might be the merit 
or fortune of their sons, they were esteemed unworthy of a seat in 
the senate ; nor were the traces of a servile origin allowed to be 
completely obliterated till the third or fourth generation, ‘ Without 
destroying the distinction of ranks,’ observes Gibbon, in his history 
of the decline and fall of the Roman empire, ‘a distant prospect of 
freedom and honours was presented, even to those whom pride and 
prejudice almost disdained to number among the human species.’ 


To a person unacquainted with the distinctions arising from mix- 
ture of blood in the American colonies, the fourth generation, 
which in the Roman jurisprudence cancelled the servility of origin, 
might be mistaken for that fourth removal from the African 
ancestor, which, by the Colonial laws of Jamaica, and we believe, 
by those of all the British West India colonies, introduces the 
individual who can demonstrate this circumstance of his birth and 
descent, to all the rights and immunities of the most privileged 
citizen. ‘The same commixture of blood having this approximation 
to the white ancestor, gives title to freedom in the slave himself, 
removes him from the restraints under which his maternal parent 
is held, and obliterates in his person the disabilities incident to the 
mixed classes of the colony from which he is withdrawn. Here we 
see a wide distinction marked between the two cases, of obliterating 
the servility of origin and cancelling the mixture of blood; since 
the one incident superseded the necessity of the other, and the 
slave was admitted to the franchises of a privileged citizen, by 
showing alone his relationship with the purity of blood in his Euro- 
pean ancestor. 

It is evident that the two institutions, co-existing in both cases 
with a slave community, have very peculiar differences, and involve 
a vast diversity of moral consequences. In the policy of the Roman 
legislators we see a fecling of hope, one of the most powerful and 
consolatory impulses of the human heart seized hold of—to tutor its 
slaves into a fitness for citizenship. Memory connected its objects 
with the past, sensation united them with the present; but the 
future was presented by imagination with all the blessings of a 
more honourable condition. What was felt of deprivation in the 
condition of the freedman, was destined to be diminished in the 
state of his immediate descendant, and was finally to be annulled in 
his children’s children. ‘The freedman beheld, in the promises held 
forth to his posterity, all that honour could concede, all that public 
patronage could grant to emulation and to merit. Impelled by the 
anticipations ofa better hope, he was led to impart intellectual know- 
ledge to his offspring, that he might be capable of attaining those 
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social blessings with which his condition was destined to be perfected 
by his country. On the other hand, in the institutions of Colonial 
America the results were far different—every thing was dark, and 
indefinite, and distant. There was nothing for immediate consola- 
tion unless accompanied by complexional exaltation. The history 
of the Moorish domination in Spain will develope the origin of this 
distinction. 

In the Moorish period of the Spanish history, difference of reli- 
gious faith included difference of colour. Time may erase political 
distinctions, but religious animosities are carried with us to the 
grave. The prejudice of the Spaniard associated itself with the 
history of his country, with the story of its wrongs, and with the 
cause of Christian Europe. ‘Those who by alliances with their con- 
querors, Who by an amalgamation of blood had removed the barriers 
which nature had raised between the opposing faiths,—having, by this 
acquiescence in the tyranny of their invaders, done more to perpe- 
tuate the oppressions of their country than ever had been effected 
by the treachery that first brought the hordes of the African desert 
into Europe,—were condemned to sustain in the blood of their 
mixed offspring the perpetual anathema of society. The least mix- 
ture of ‘ African, Indian, Moorish, or Jewish blood,’ in European 
Spain, was therefore declared to taint a family to the most distant 
generation. ‘The mark of Cain was upon them—distinguished by that 
complexional brand which they wore on their forehead, they laboured 
under a ban that separated them for ever from all honourable inter- 
course with society—they were to become fugitives from its rank and 
privileges, if not wanderers among their fellow men—they bore a 
curse like that from the spell of some magician—* the blight of the 
withered heart and the curse of the sleepless eye’’—a condition unal- 
leviated by a single ray of hope, but so embittered by unmitigated 
despair, that there was no shelter from its blasting influence but in the 
grave; and there even it followed them, for the law of exclusion, found- 
ing its definition of a person free from this repudiated blood on the 
very privileges of religion itself, seemed to carry its anathema even 
to a future world, by declaring the person of pure descent to be ‘ an 
old Christian clear from al] bad race and stain.’ * The statutes of the 
colleges and universities of Spain guarded the offices of religion from 
being polluted by the mixed race administering its blessings. It 
excluded every person from being enrolled, matriculated, or admitted 
to be examined, or allowed to receive any degree in a science or 
faculty, unless he gave previous proof, among other exactions, of 
his birth, as being unmingled in blood (limpieza de sangre) +. The 
severity of this law, or rather of the public opinion enforcing it, shut 
out its victims from every employment in church and state, and 





* Christiano viego limpio di toda mala raza y mancha. 
+ Novissima Recopilacion di Castillia, 12, 8 lib. The proofs required 
were to be ‘ de genere, moribus et vita.’ 
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resigned them to exclusion even from the fraternities or religi- 
ous associations, which were otherwise open to persons of the lowest 
rank, 

Whilst the dominion of the Moors existed in any of the kingdoms 
of Spain, this prejudice was never permitted to relax its violence, 
or to diminish in the severity of its operation, against those who 
showed in their blood that their ancestors had made their portion 
with the abhorred African race, the despoilers of their country, and 
had thus, as they conceived, been the violators of the Christian faith, 
threatening its very existence in Europe. The conquest of Grenada, 
the last hold of the Moors, had but just removed the only remain- 
ing seat of the faith of Islam from Spain, and consolidated the 
Christian empire under the union of the monarchies of Castile and 
Leon in the persons of Ferdinand and Isabella, when the discovery 
of America by Columbus opened a new world to Spanish enterprise. 
The people flocked to their colonial dependencies with all the pre- 
judices and intolerant spirit of the olden time fresh and glowing with- 
in them. The progress of years lessened the rigour of the system of 
exclusion in European Spain, but circumstances were favourable to 
its perpetuity in her American possessions. Such in the colonial pro- 
vinces was the force of this jealousy, supported by public opinion, 
that in defiance of the express compact of Charles V., which con- 
ceded, that the natives of the country of pure Spainish origin 
should be invested with civil, ecclesiastical, and financial power, 


they also seemed to lose their purity by birth in another territory, 
and were in like manner subjected to the proscription of inveterate 
America has been lost to Spain through the powerful 
influence of this sentiment, and the rigidly exclusive nature of her 


colonial policy.* 


prejudice. 


* «The Emperor Charles V.,’ says Bolivar, in a letter dated from 
Jamaica, in 1818, ‘ formed a compact with the discoverers, conquerors, 
and settlers of America, which Guerra called our social contract. The 
kings of Spain agreed formally and solemnly with them, that it should be 
carried into effect by themselves, at their own risk, prohibiting expressly any 
interference with the royal prerogatives; and for that reason, gave them 
local titles of lords of the land; that they should take the ‘ indigenes’ 
under their protection as yassals; that they should establish courts and 
appoint judges ; that they should exercise, in their districts, the jurisdic- 
tion of appeals: all which, with many other privileges and immunities, 
which it would be prolix to detail, are set forth in the 4th volume of the 
Colonial Code. The king engaged never tv disturb the American 
colonies, as he held no other jurisdiction over them than that of supreme 
domination; they being a kind of property held by the conquerers for 
him and his descendants. At the same time, there are express laws, 
which almost exclusively enact, that the natives of the country of Spanish 
origin should receive all civil, ecclesiastical, and financial appointments. 
** * * * By a manifest violation of all existing laws and compacts, the 
natives have been despoiled of that constitutional authority which was 
conferred by the Colonial Code.’ 
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Though the Spaniard rejected the religion of his Moorish con- 
queror, yet those institutions which flattered his pride, excited his 
passions, and pampered his caprice, became interwoven with the 
frame of society. Repugnant as such illicit connection was to the 
spirit of the Christian morality, the custom of the Barragana, which 
allowed a plurality of wives under a toleration of concubinage, was 
sanctioned by long prescriptive habit, and countenanced by a law, 
which assigned inheritance to the children, in failure of legitimate 
descendants, in preference to collateral heirs. When a father died 
without making provision for such offspring, they were entitled to 
share in a division of his property with those born in lawful wed- 
lock.* Illegitimacy presented no reproach, nor was it deemed a 
bar to advancement. The natural children, if qualified by purity of 
blood, had the same civil privileges as the legitimate offspring. 
They were publicly acknowledged by their father, and were educated 
in his house, with the same care, and under the same masters. If 
he chose to bestow upon them an adequate fortune, he could raise 
them to the rank and consideration of nobility.f Ancient Spain was 
the only Christian country where this species of polygamy was 
reduced to a system, and placed under the protection of the laws. 

A custom so congenial to the luxury and indulgence of a tropical 
climate, independently of inducements to its perpetuity by the impulse 
of passion, in territories where the will of the European adventurer 
was almost the sole law of the land, became adopted in America as 


an almost necessary result of that inequality which opinion had long 
created between the pure and impure of blood. She who, under the 
taint of Indian or African descent, had not that political equality 
which might enable her to be esteemed as a companion, and received 
as a Wife, was doomed to the less exalted and less holy state of the 
concubine.t It was a sufficient privilege in the eyes of the old 
prejudice in the Spaniard, that whilst the law divested the offspring 


* Don Francisco Martinez Marina, in his ‘ Ensayo Histérico-eritieo, 
sobre la antigua legi lacion, &c. de Leon vy Castilla,’ &c. has given the 
words of the old authorities on this subject. ‘ La barragana si probada 
fuere fiel a su sennor, é buena, herede la meatad que amos en uno ganaren 
en muebles é en raiz.’ 

+ ‘ Esto es fuero de Castilla: quesi un fijo-dalgo a fijos de barragana, 
puede-los facer fijos-dalgo, e darlos quinientos sueldos.’— Marina. 

} Depons in his ‘ Voyage dans ’ Aemeriq Meridional,’ speaks of laws 
abolished in 1803, which were intended to prevent misalliances in 
marriage. Difference of colour was a legal cause for refusing the 
nuptial ceremony. There were sumptuary laws restricting the costume 
and state of people of colour, and the abrogation of distinctions by a 
royal order, which raised the members of the family to the rank and pri- 
vileges of persons of the pure blood, is the same Spanish source from 
which the House ef Assembly of Jamaica derives its present system of 
private privilege bills; a scheme by which they remove coloured persons 


1 } 1 


from the oper 1 of the laws qualifying them for office, &c. 
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of the immunities of the citizen, it abrogated the disadvantages of 
birth, and gave him, as an inheritance, the worldly substance of the 
father. Such was the frame of society in Spanish America; and 
so tenacious were the existing prejudices of the hold which they had 
takenin public opinion, that, since the conquest of the island of Jamaica 
by the British arms, ‘the first important footing which England ob- 
tained among the tropical colonies of the Atlantic,’ the liberal juris- 
prudence of England has been able to effect but very little, till of late 
years, in mitigating the rigorous social and political exclusion to 
which the mixed race of inhabitants had been subjected. 

The English conquerors found this system of opinion, prejudice, 
and immorality interwoven in the frame of colonial society. It was 
not likely that a set of lawless soldiers, for such were the first 
settlers, would relinquish customs, or set themselves in opposition 
to hahits so congenial to their passions, and so calculated to secure 
to themselves a monopoly of interest and of influence in their newly 
adopted country. All that spirit of liberty which pervaded the in- 
stitutions of their own lately forsaken land, they retained, in the 
laws which should guide their own conduct, and preserve their own 
liberty unimpaired. They claimed the inalienable rights of Britons. 
The royal proclamations and charters, which guaranteed and con- 
firmed to the first planters emigrating to America and the West 
Indies all the liberties, franchises, and immunities of free denizens 
remaining within the kingdom, were declaratory of these ancient 
rights. The royal recognitions expressed the reciprocal relation of 





the sovereign and his subjects, to whom, with the preservation of 


their allegiance, was assured the full and undisturbed enjoyment of 


those inherent rights, which no climate nor compact was to take 
away or diminish. On the other hand, all of illiberality, which 
opinion and long prescriptive custom had sanctioned and fostered— 


all that they found existing and acted upon in the colonies which they 
conquered, they retained in their oppressive control over the mixed 
race. Curtailing them of the fair proportion of liberty, their first 
legislative acts were to deny them the common protection of the law, 
to divest them of a fair opportunity of industry, ind to restrict their 
appropriation of the personal wealth they might acquire, to a very 
unimportant extent in the soil that had given them birth iney went 
farther ; they limited their participation in the prop 


rty of their 
parents, and refused them all consideration as objects of spiritual 
regard to the public teachers of religion; thus placing them out 
the pale of societ' they divested them of ey ry right to which they 
were entitled by the common condition of their natu for ‘ if, 
says Burke, ‘civil society be made for the advantage of man, all 
the advantages for which it is made become his right It is an 
institution of beneficene , an 1 law its lf [ nly i fic * a ting 
by rule. Men have aright to live by that ral yh \ 
to justic » as bet n their fellow , whether ‘ 
politic function or in linary ovenpation r} 1 righ 


the fruits of their industry | to tl ns of 
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try fruitful—they have a right to the acquisitions of their parents ; 
to the nourishment and improvement of their offspring ; to instruc- 
tion in life, and to consolation in death. Whatever each man can 
separately do, without trespassing upon others, he has a right to do 
for himself ; and he has a right to a fair portion of all which society, 
with all its combinations of skill and force, can do in his favour,’ It 
was not so, however, in the estimation of our Colonial Legisla- 
tors. Denouncing and disfranchising, in the enactment of their laws, 
as in the institutes of Spain, ‘ Africans, Indians, Mulattoes, and 
Jews, (for these are the words of their statutes), the other Euro- 
pean nations, who by wresting from Spain her transatlantic settle- 
ments, have established a colonial empire in America, have entrench- 
ed their exclusive privileges in the very privileges of blood be- 
queathed them by the Spanish prejudice. They perpetuate to this day, 
with but very immaterial relaxation of public opinion, the distine- 
tive epithets of Negro, Mulatto, Quadroon, and Mestizos, the names 
by which the respective races and gradations of blood are distin- 
guished. The mountains, rivers, and districts, in these colonies, 
retain in their names the ] inguage of their Spanish dicoverers ; and 
the laws controlling the inhabitants are still inscribed with the 
peculiar opinions and prejudices of their Moorish history. Time 
has obliterated every land-mark but the memorials of self-love ; 
the principles of eternal and immutable justice have perished, and 
liberty exists only as a prerogative for the few to enslave the many : 
so true is the observation, that in the experience of the world, sensi- 
bility is found no match for self-interest. 


SONG. 


Lady ! by yon silver star, 

By the crescent moon afar, 

sy the silence of the night, 

sy its deep and pensive light, 
By the sea’s eternal flow, 

Fi “a bella. te amo ! 

By that lew and thrilling tone 
Love delights to call its own ; 
By the tears that lovers weep, 
By the visions of their sleep, 


By young passion’s trembling glow, 


Fiora bella, te amo 


By the lustre of thine eye ; 

By thy liquid ministrelsy ; 

By the rapture of thy kiss, 

By each name of love or bliss, 
And by feelings which o’erflow— 


Ki al , te amo 





Voyace From Bussoran pown THE River Evenrares ro 
Busuire.* 


We had now been detained in the Euphrates nearly four months, 
waiting to complete our lading with the articles brought to Bagdad 
by the Damascus and Aleppo caravans ; but, as these consisted 
chiefly of coral, money, and other valuable commodities, oc: upying: 
a small space, it was not thought necessary for the ship to wait till 
the last day abreast of the town, since they could be taken down to 
her in boats. On the spring of the full moon, preceding Christmas- 
day, we proceeded downward with the stream to cross the shoal of 
Debbeh, while the tides were high ; as we now drew sixteen and a 
half feet of water—the same draught which we had | rought over 
the shoal on coming up. Mr. Colquhoun, the British resident at 
Bussorah, accompanied us down the river, to enjoy by the way a 
shooting excursion on the banks,—-where hogs, ducks, partridges, 
and snipes, afford variety and abundance of game. On reaching 
our anchorage just above the shoal, we perceived the Eliza, a 
Bengal ship of about 400 tons, lying aground upon it; and 
on sending our boats to sound over the flat between us, we found 
no where more than two and a half fathoms, at the top of high 
water. The shoal had, therefore, evidently increased during our 
stay at Bussorah, and there was now full half a fathom less on 
every part of it, at the same time of the moon and tide, than there 
was on our coming over it before. ‘The rapid increase of this 
shoal was accounted for by the recent formation of a new channel 
near the island of Om-el-Kassaseef, where a long and narrow pas- 
sage had been forced through the mud by the current of the stream, 
and every other part had become consequently shoaler. The 
Ahmoody, an Arab ship, under English colours, was the first vessel 
that had passed down through this new channel, and as this was only 
a few weeks ago, we were determined to examine it for ourselves, 
in order to see how far it was practicable for us also to proceed 


over it. Ly sounding in the ship’s boats, we found but just suffi- 
) J 
but the 


cient depth of water for our vessel at three quarters flood 
greatest evil which it created was, that while the channel was fully 
six miles in length, there was no where in it more than twice the 
ship's length in breadth, so that there was neither room to veer nor 
stay, nor indeed even to back and fill through it ; msequently if 
could only be attempted with a favourable wind, | this in suffi- 
cient strength to enable us to stem the flood, since a falling tide 
would leave us aground before we could g lf through. We 
employed the whole of the crew in starting our water from the 
tanks and casks, and trimming the shi el, which 
brought her draught to sixteen feet two in 


* ('ontine 
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On the morning of the 23d of December, we weighed on the 
last of the ebb, and dropped down with the tide so as to ground at 
low water, which we did abreast of the Eliza, who still lay over on 
the flat where she had grounded at high water, and had only two 
feet alongside ; thus, lying over on her bilge nearly dry, though 
shored up. ‘The flood made about noon and floated us, and about 
two hours afterwards, or nearly half flood, there being a light 
breeze from the N.W., we weighed and made sail for the new 
channel. We had taken the precaution of stationing two boats 
a-head, at the entrance of it, through which we were to steer, and 
two others in the same way, about half channel down; while the 
first, on our passing them, were to weigh, and shoot a-head, that 
they might anchor in a similar way on each side of the outlet of 
this channel. Besides this, we ordered the ship's launch to go 
a-head under sail, and kept the ship's cutter and jolly boat on 
either bow, each with a lead and line to report their soundings, and 
enable us to stee1 by them accordingly We entered the channel 
exactly a-breast the northern extremity of the island of Om-el- 
Kassaseef, and having there only two and a half fathoms at half 
flood, the ship dragged through the mud, and cleared her way over 
a sort of bar that is thus formed at its entrance. On clearing this 
we slowly and gradually deepened our water to a quarter less than 
three, at a mile from the entrance ; three fathoms, at two miles ; 
and three and a quarter, at three miles, or about half way through. 
From thence it again shoaled to three fathoms, then to a quarter 
less than three, and at last to two and a half, at the point of the 
outlet from it,—-where a bar was formed, over which the ship 
dragered herself through the mud, as she did at the entrance. The 
deep part, or centre of this channel, is no where more than half a 
cable's length from the island of Om-el- Kassaseef, which lies on the 
north-east of it, or on the left bank of the river in descending. 
The point of entrance jato it from above is exactly a-breast the 
northernmost point of the island, and following exactly a line with 
the shore of it; the outlet is exactly a-breast the southern ex- 
tremity of the same island, which is fully six miles in length. On 
clearing the channel it was nearly sun-set, and deepening our 
water as we opened the stream of the Hafar, which empties itself 
into the Shat-el-Arab, close to the southern extremity of Om-el- 
Kassaseef, we hauled over to the opposite shore, on the eastern 
bank of the river, and anchored there a-breast of a point, in five 
fathoms water, where we moored ship. 

Hafar is an artificial canal, connecting the river of Shooster, or 
the Karoon, with the river of Bussorah, or the Shat-el-Arab. It is 
conceived by Dr. Vincent to be the canal through which the fleets of 
Alexander were sent when they descended from Susa by the 
Choaspes, and from thence by the Euphrates to the sea. "It is 
undoubtedly a work of great antiquity, as it at present retains 





Euphrates to Bushire °4) 


strong traces of its being effected by the labour of man, and it is 
as broad and as deep as either of the streams which it unites, 
though the Arabic name even at the present day signifies a place 


that has been excavated by art,—from the verb ‘ Haffer, to dig 


up the earth, as applied to pits, graves, ditches, canals, &e On 
each of its banks are fields and date rroves, as on the banks of the 
Shat-el-Arab ; and the stream itself is often covered with boats of 
various sizes, going from the ports of the Persian Gulf, and from 
Bussorah, up by the Karoon to the modern Shooster The waters 
of this river, retain, even here, all the celebrity which they enjoy in 
the higher parts of Persia, when they pass the neighbourhood of 
Kermanshah, under the name of the Kara-Soo, and for which they 
were also renowned as the Choaspes of a , when the Kings 
of Persia drank of no other, whether at hom 


As the waters of the Karoon descend by the Hafar, and empty 
themselves into the Shat-el-Arab, we sent our boats into this 
channel, which was not more than a cable's length from where we 
now lay, and filled up the water for our use from its stream, taking 
that which we anchored in for oar horses, of which we had 125 
on board for Bombay. Our own opinions agr ed with those of all 
the natives, that the waters of the Karoon, as found in the Hafar, 
were sweeter, purer, lichter, and far more agreeable to the taste 
than those of the joint stream of the Tigris and Euphrates. The 
people of the country insist further on their possessing the peculiar 
property of both riving an appetite to the drinker before his meal, 
and helping digestion after it \s we were ourselves all in good 
health, we neither needed the one nor found any difficulties to 
obstruct the other; but we yielded to the gene op nion that the 
waters of the ¢ hoaspes, or Karoon, were ive of both ina 
greater degree than usual 


On the 24th of December, having securec le passage of the 


ship over the shoal, I returned again to Bussorah, with Mr. Colqu 
houn, in the Factory boat, shooting on the banks of the river, which 


abound with partridges, snipes, and wild duck number of which 
were brought down on our way rind was strong from the 
N.W.., we did not reach the creek ur ‘ar midnight, where, there 
not being water enough to take oat up to the Resident’s 
house, we all landed, to walk. This afforded us ‘ry striking 


proof of the great change « ffected in the police of Bussorah by the 
present Mutesellim, and assured us that his good government in 
this particular, at least, had not been undesery dly f rd 

few months since, when the Arab power was 

city, in opposition to the Turkish, of whi 

the head, it was considered unsafe for pers 5 oo between 
town and the river by the road along the cree fter Fl-Aser. or 
about three o'clock in the afternoon; and English ships’ boats had 


even been attacked from the shore, whi issing’ dor e canal 
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to go on board their own vessels At night, or after sun-set, it 
would have been deemed madness to have attempted it, without 
being armed, or in a large party, as all those who did so were 
invariably robbed, and often murdered. Now, however, we landed 
here just before midnight, and in walking home by this same road 
we met the governor's guards at four different stations on the way 
by whom we were hailed, examined, and suffered to pass on, but 
we saw not another individual. 

We passed our Christmas-day at Bussorah, and enjoyed th 
oceasion which it afforded us to toast our absent friends, and to 


exchange our conjectures as to their probable occupations on a 
winter evening of such domestic importance as this is, in the 
remoter counties especially of Scotland and England. 

On the morning of the 28th, the ship Hashimi arrived in the 
river from Bengal nd in the afternoon, ¢ yptain Eatwell of the 
H. C. eruizer B é came up to town having left his ship 
anchored alongside our own, the Hinauoon Shah, abreast of the 
Hafar. ‘The cause of his return to Bussorah, which place he had 
quitted but a few days since only for Bushire, was to afford us his pro 
tection down the river Ife had been dispatched for this purpose 
by Mr. Bruce, the Resident at Bushire; and from that quartet he 
brought the following news :—It appeared, that in consequence of 


the repeated defeat of the Wahabee forces by the Egytian troops in 
the Nedjed, their leader, Abdullah-ben-Saood, driven from place to 
place for refuge, had sent peremptory orders to Hassan-ben-Rahma, 
the chief at Ras-el-Khyma, to put to sea with all his fleet, and to 
embark himself at the head of them, in order to make a diversion 
in his favour, and to effect such conquests as they might be able to 
do elsewhere. As the orders of the Wahabee chief had been always 


regarded assacred by the Joassamees,ever since they had beenattached 


to him as followers of his sect, they were in the present instanec 
immediately complied with Chey were farther encouraged to thi 
boldness by finding that no British forces had been sent against 
them from India, which they constantly expected after their refusal 
to accede to the propositions made to them by the squadron under 
command of the Challenger, at the close of the last year, and the 
attack on their town from the vessels of the fleet which followed it 
This had appeared to them, as well as to all the people of the Per 
sian Gulf, so direct and so complete a declaration of war, that the 
fact of its not being followed up by other hostile measures, was in 
terpreted by all as arising only from a dread of their power. * The 
expressed at the first his 
decided disapprobation of this act of hostility, and he has sent no 
farther force against us, because he knew well that it was but for us 


English Governor of Bombay,’ said they, 


to issue from our port, and all the British commerce of the Gulf 
Was at our mercy Such were their reasonings, as they had been 
l red | t 1! a idherents. and as thev had beet ) 
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municated in correspondence ; and such were their opinions of their 
having nothing to dread from the English when they put to, sea. 
On leaving Ras-el-Khyma, the number of boats was said to be about 
sixty sail, the whole of those belonging to their port having been 


gradually collecting and preparing for a general union. The number 
of armed and fighting men in these boats collectively, was stated to 


be seven thousand at the time of sailing, besid ervants and other 
attendants, who were not reckoned The vessel of Llassan-ben- 
Rahma, who was their chief and admiral, carried three hundred 
and fifty men, and was called the Kuttila or the Slaughterer, 
from the Arabic verb, Kuiti/, to lay or kill. This had been easily 
changed by the English here to ‘ Catalani nd many sage wonders 
and conjectures had been made to the probabl f sucha 
popular European name a this being given to t vessel of a 
piratical chief in the seas of Asia! They were quit profound and 
sagacious as those which pposed the Joassar to be the tribe of 
one ‘ Joe Hassem, or the Wahabees to b uned War Bees,’ 
from this particular portion of them practising pira » fertile a 
subject is etymolog's This fleet, under Hassan-ben-Rahma, are said 
to have first visited Kishom, where tl ict with some resistance 
from the opposition of the Sheil ho had formerly b n ally of 
theirs, but had considered himself injured. The resistance was ineffec- 
tual, however, and the place soon surrendered. No garrison was left 
here; but the fleet was ippli I with provisi« nd two or three 
hundred men joined them as volunteers for the expedit in which 
they were engaged. Th y next went to Linga, on the Persian coast, 
where they were received in friendly way, and their forces were 
augmente d by upwards of two thousand men joining their standard 
from this place They moved on to Cheeroo and Nagqueelo, two 
towns still on the Persian coast, but farther to the westward, 
both of which they took by for f arms, and followed their 
conquest by their accustome 1 ravag of plunder, violation, and 
murder. Their next descent was at Assaloo, where their fleet 
entered the harbour, and the crews landed and encamped around 


the town, as the inhabitants had shut themselves up within their 
walls, and bade their invaders defiance. This was the latest account 
of their progress. On the day of the Benares leaving Bushire, a 
cassid, or courier, had arrived from Congoon, confirming all the 
former intelligence, and addi ‘y would soon reduce 
Assaloo, they intended coming from thence direct to Bushire, and 
after leaving a garrison in possession of that place, to move up the 
Shat-el-Arab, and attack the city of Bussorah. Mr. Bruce, the 
Resident at Bushire, had so far given credit to this account, that he 
had actually made preparations for the removal of his family into the 
country for safety ; and Bushire itself had been put into the best pos- 
sible state of defence by its own Governor. His Majesty's sloop Chal- 
lenger remained in the port for the security of such British subjects as 





ne@, that as th 
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might be there, and the Benares had been dispatched up here to give 
us convoy. 


Under this state of things, we were desirous of getting to sea as 
soon as possible, as we conceived that we should be better able to 
defeat twenty sail in good sea room than ten who might attack us 
in the confined channel of this river. ‘The merchants of Bussorah 
who had property on board, were, on the contrary, desirous of 
having our ship brought again up abreast of the town, and moored 
there ; and many of them even thought of re-landing their ship- 
ments. ‘The damp which had thus been thrown on all commercial 
affairs by this alarming intelligence, not only militated much against 
our interests in a pecuniary way, but had the effect of positively 
retarding our departure from day to day, until the commencement of 
the new year. We passed the first day of the year with a party of all 
the Englishmen then at Bussorah, at Mr. Colquhoun’s ; and on the 
afternoon of the 2d, our business being at length brought to a close, 
I took leave of my hospitable entertainer, and set out to join the 
ship for sea. The whole of the treasure-freight, consisting of dollars, 
gold sequins, and other coins, as well as the coral for Bengal, had 
been sent down the river, as collected, by the ship's boats ; but I had 
reserved, to be always under my own eyes, a portmanteau and half 
a dozen other packages, containing only pearls, diamonds, emeralds, 
and other jewels, to the amount of more than three lacs of rupees, or 
upwards of thirty thousand pounds sterling in value. As our own 
boats were all now with the ship, a government boat had been 
provided by our agent for me ; and to insure the security of the 
property to be conveyed, as we should be on the river at night, 
twenty soldiers were also furnished by the government to accom- 
pany me. On reaching the mouth of the creek, where I had been 
accompanied by Mr. Colquhoun, I found a vessel, rather than a 
boat, waiting for me, and the twenty soldiers of the government 
who were to form my escort, all seated in her in readiness. Though 
this vessel had been held in requisition ever since the morning, and 
it was expected that we should have started before noon, she had 
been suffered to lie within the creck until the tide had fallen and left 
her hard and fast aground. By distributing money among a crowd 
of about eighty men, we succeeded in launching her fairly over the 
mud, and got her afloat before sun-set. I now looked round to enquire 
for the Naquodah and the crew, whom I saw at length collected, to the 
number of fifteen. ‘These were ordered to get their masts stepped, 
their sails bent, and their rudder and oars on board with all dispatch, 
accompanied with a reproof for their not having them ready before. 
It will scarcely be credited, that the stupidity of these Arab boat- 
men was such, as that not one among them had thought of either 
of these things being necessary, though their boat was specifically 
engaged to take me and the Governor’s troops who guarded the 
treasure down to the ship abreast the Hafar. It was full two 
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hours before the mast, the sail, the rudder, and the oars were collected, 
and when these were brought on board, the mast was to be stepped. 
There were no less than forty hands who set about this task, includ- 
ing the fifteen of the crew, the twenty soldiers, and half a dozen of 
my servants and attendants, who all assisted, with the Naquodah at 
their head. After many loud shouts and pious exclamations, the 
mast was raised half way, when, owing to lubberly management, 
rather then want of strength, it fell on a boat alongside, with a loud 
crash, and was within an inch or two of breaking the neck ofa 
Bengal Sepoy stationed as a guard in her. Want of hands was the 
cause assigned, and their numbers were accordingly doubled, by men 
from the surrounding boats, to whom money was given for the 
purpose. A second attempt was made, and a second time the mast 
fell, though now within a foot, at most, of having crushed my own 
neck in its fall. ‘The boat was filled with nearly a hundred people, 
who literally trod upon the valuable parcels of pearls and jewels 
which were-in her, and a hundred tongues were going at once, each 
reproaching the other with bad management, and unseamanlike 
behaviour. There was no hope of our departure at this rate ; and 
when I observed this to the chief of the guard, who had taken upon 
him to command the captain of the boat as his inferior, he replied, 
‘ Wait patiently until the destined hour is come, and then, if it 
please God, we shall certainly move !’ It appeared to me likely that, 
before this, some of the numerous crowd would lessen the number 
of the precious stores with which we were charged ; so that aban- 
doning all farther view of going in this ill-fated craft, I hailed one 
of the small river canoes, and embarking myself and all my treasure 
in her, paddled off to the ship Eliza, then at anchor in the middle of 
the river, leaving my servants to follow me by another, and bidding 
the guard to return to their master, and tell him of the incapacity of 
his own servants to execute his wishes. The boats of the Eliza 
were aground in the creek, and one of the Hashimis had already 
gone down with treasure for us, and had not yet returned; so that 
I could at present get no boat from either of those vessels. On 
dispatching a messenger, however, to Dr. Colquhoun, we had the 
boat of the Factory alongside by midnight, and embarked with all 
our stores. 


It was near day-light on the morning of the 3d when we reached 
the ship, where our arrival was awaited with some anxiety. Another 
obstacle now prevented our immediare departure. A dow, called the 
Nassry, or ‘ Victorious,’ was chartered to take the remainder of our 
bulky cargo, which we could not load in the river, and accompany 
us with it to the deep water of the Khora Abdallah, outside the bar, 
where we were to take it in. She had grounded on tl.2 shoal of 
Debbeh on coming down; but heaving in sight about noon, and 
being ready to accompany us soon after, we all weighed together 
before sun-set, to stand down the river—our companions, consist- 
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ing of twenty-two sail of Arab boats, bound down the Gulf, and all 
seeking protection from the pirates, by keeping company with th: 
Benares and the Humayoon Shah. 

Having stood on all night, with a light air from the N.W. the 
wind failed us before day-light, when we anchored on the morning 
of the 4th, abreast of Ghuzban Fort, in four and a half fathoms 
water, and nearly in the centre of the stream. In the afternoon we 
weighed again, and standing farther down with the ebb-tide, 
anchored at sun-set near to Buckinet-el-Masaat. 

During a period of six days that we were detained here by calms 
and light variable winds, we made no less than four unsuccessful 
attempts to cross the bar, grounding on each occasion, and not once 
possessing sufficient wind to give the ship stecrage way, or render 
her at all manageable under sail. The intervals were employed in 
exercising the crew to the use of arms, and stationing all the Arab 
grooms on board, as spear-men with boarding pikes, a weapon more 
familiar to them, from its resemblance to a spear, than any other. 
With the assistance of carpenters from the Benares, added to our 
own on board, we had two stern ports cut down, and fitted with 
bolts abaft, and got two long twelve pounders on the forecastle and 
‘two on the poop, for the better defence of the ship against the 
Pirates of the Gulf. The crew were also employed in making new 
wads, with fifty musket balls worked up in each, and indeed all our 
resources were called forth to prepare us for defence. 

On the morning of the 9th we caught a N.E. breeze, and with it 
stood over the bar against the flood, having no where more than three 
and a quarter and no where less than three fathoms for a space of at 
least six miles in length, which constitutes the shoal ground of the 
bar. We began to deepen to three and a half and four fathoms just as 
the flood was done, and the wind drawing more to the S.E. when we 
edged away, and anchored in five fathoms at the entrance of the 
Khore Abdallah, with all our squadron. The dow hauled along- 
side, and we continued to b» employed till night in taking out of 
her the remaining part of our cargo. The H. C. cruizer Tergn- 
mouth, Capt. Walker, anchored near us, on her way from Bombay 
and Bushire up to Bussorah, and on a visit to Capt. Eatwell of the 
Benares ; finding that gentleman there, 1 learnt from him that he 
had on board, as a passenger from Bengal, the Smyrna Turk, 
Hadjee Mohammed, whom | had met in Bombay in May, 1816, and 
a sketch of whose life and adventures was published in the Courie 
of that place about the same time. By the liberality of the English 
society of India, he had been rescued from a state of positive want, 
and placed in possession of a moderate competency, with which he 
had wisely determined to return to his’ own country, and end bis 
days at his native place of Smyrna. He sent me, by the captain, 
many warm remembrances and kind wishes, which were returned to 
him on my part, accompanied by letters for him to Mr. Colquhoun, 
and messages to my Smyrna friends. 
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Soon after noon on the 11th, having discharged the Nassry, and 
being at Jength ready for sea, we weighed in company with the 
Benares, and stood. out with a freshening breeze and dark threaten- 
ing appearances from the S.E. Five only of the largest of the Arab 
vessels remained with us, the whole of the rest bearing up and 
going back into the river, on observing the aspect of the weather. 
At midnight the sea had gathered up high, the ship laboured heavily, 
and the pumps were kept going every two hours, while we gained 
nothing from our being obliged to veer ship at short intervals, and 
from the wind remaining fixed from the S.E. As, since our loading 
outside the bar, we now drew too much water to recross it, we had 
no shelter to bear up for, so that there was no alternative left but 
that of keeping the sea. 

The morning of the 12th offered us no symptoms of a change, 
but the wind freshened and the sky grew darker. We had already 
secured all our light sails, and taken in our first reefs during the 
night. We were now compelled to take in second reefs fore and aft, 
and send down topgallant yards. The ship laboured so heavily from 
the high sea running, and the movement of the horses between 
decks, which considerably increased the general motion of the vessel, 
that we strained all our rigging ; and stays, backstays, topsail sheets, 
and ties were repeatedly carried away and refitted. ‘The animals 
below suffered considerably too from the violent pitching and roll- 
ing, particularly from its coming on so suddenly after leaving the 
smooth water of the river. Many of them fell, and tore down the 
stanchions to which they were secured with them, and these we had 
the more difficulty in getting up on their legs again, as all their 
grooms and attendants were unable to stir from sea sickness, and 
many of our young Lascars were scarcely in a better condition after 
a stay of more than six months in harbour. A fine mare, the only 
one in the ship, now large with foal, which we were conveying to the 
Imaum of Muscat as a present, was the only one which died 
during this weather, and the violence of her fall, when thrown off 
her legs by the sudden pitching of the ship, was alone sufficient to 
effect this when so near to foaling. 

Towards evening the weather broke, and the sky grew clear; 
but before the sea had gone down, the wind shifted instantly round 
to the N.W. and occasioned a cross sea, which was worse than the 
former heavy but regular one. We made all sail to it, however, 
and stood on for Bushire, with the Benares only; the five large 
boats in company with us when we left the bar, being all dispersed 
by the weather. 

At day-light on the 13th, we hauled in east for the land, which we 
made about 9 a. M., and, shoaling our water gradually from twelve to 
four fathoms as we bore away S.il. for the anchorage of the outer 
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roads, we came-to there soon after noon, in a quarter less four, 
with the town of Bushire bearing E. by S., distant six or seven miles, 
and the Peak of Halilah S.E. by E.? E. Our draught of water, 
now eighteen feet six inches, prevented our going into the inner 
harbour, so that the Benares anchored near us for our protection, 
and as we calculated on a stay here of three or four days at least, 
we moored ship with an anchor to the N.W. and another to the 
S.E., and rode with thirty fathoms each way. 

The first news which we learnt on landing, was, that his Majesty's 
ship Towey, Capt. Hill, had just arrived from India, with the first 
orders that had been issued ‘to attack and destroy the pirates wherever 
they might be found.’ The Bombay Government, it was said, had 
never felt itself possessed of sufficient authority to issue such orders 
from themselvés, notwithstanding all that had transpired to call 
them forth, and these were now given by the Supreme Government 
in Bengal, and the Towey had been dispatched with them accord- 
ingly. At the present moment the Imaum of Muscat was at the 
head of an expedition against the island of Bahrein, which he 
claimed as his right, and his fleet was hourly expected to appear be- 
fore that place. The Joassamees, as friends of the people of 
Bahrein, with whom they were at peace, though the latter were not 
Wahabees, and at the same time as enemies of the Imaum of 
Muscat, whose designs against this island were well known to them, 
had, it was said, abandoned their first intention of securing the 
shores of the Gulf on the Persian side, and gone over to Bahrein to 
assist their friends against the invaders. Capt. Hill of the Towey, 
on learning this, had dispatched the Thetis cruizer, Capt. Maitland, 
to Bussorah, to recall the Teignmouth from thence, and with these 
and the Benares, making altogether a force of about seventy guns, 
he intended making an attack on the pirates, and destroying them 
wherever they might be found. The Challenger had already taken 
in a large treasure freight for India, which her commander shared 
equally with the commodore and the admiral of the station, so 
that all parties being interested in her fulfilling her original destina- 
tion, it was determined that she should still proceed to India, and 
that as our stay here could not be long, she should relieve the 
Benares from her charge, and give us protection down the Gulf. 
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first Ere Greece, roused to vengeance, for wrongs unforgiven 
rever Sent her myriads to Ilion to combat and die, 
had In ages forgot other nations had striven, 
rders Other warriors had conquer'd, whose breasts beat as high. 
call 
ment Chiefs as fearless had led to the red field of glory, 
ord- As they before whom Asia’s mightiest sunk down ; 
t the There were heroes as brave as the proudest whom story 
1 he Points out as the first in the paths of renown. 
r be- 
» of But inglorious they pass'd unrecorded ; and narrow 
2 not As the tomb that enclosed them, the fame that fate gave : 
n of Not a trace is remaining, save where the lone barrow 
hem Looks down from the mountain upon the blue wave. 
> the , : 
i an And vainly the boldest and foremost in danger 
They vanquish’d, and nations wept over their grave, 
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land, For the life-giving muse, to their bosoms a stranger, 
Ne’er deign'd to accord them the verse that could save. 


these 

pees, In the peasant’s rude story their proud deeds might linger, 
them The wonder awhile of a barbarous age ; 

aken They fought and they conquer'd in vain, for the finger 

rared Of oblivion hath blotted their name from time’s page. 

1, SO 

tina- As when Greece cross'd those waters, his waves to the Augean 
, and Scamander yet rolls through the field of his fame, 

the And Ida still frowns on the piain where the Poean, 

f. A nation’s dread knell, on the slumberers came. 


"Twas the Muse that made sacred, and proudly and widely 
She has given that high tale to the latest of time : 

Else Scamander had flow'd but in vain ; and as idly 
Had tower'd then that mountain in grandeur sublime. 


"Twas the lay of the poet that, meteor-like, breaking 
On the night of far times made immortal the hour, 
When the long tcn years ended, and Ilion, awaking, 
Saw the red flames that flash'd over palace and tower. 
H. W. 
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On vor Mirication oF Necro SLavery. 


In ‘ The Oriental Herald’ for November last, (page 273), a brief 
extract was given from ‘ The Anti-Slavery Reporter, on the subject 
of Slavery in India. This topic we propose to discuss, ere long, at 
greater length, and to advert also to the existing state of Slavery in 
other dependencies of the empire, especially at the Mauritius and the 
Cape of Good Hope. At present, we turn to the striking contrast 
exhibited in the policy of England towards Slavery in the East 
Indies and in the West. In the former, all the authorities, as is 
justly remarked in the extract above referred to, are on the side of 
abolition, ‘and are quite as eager to extinguish every trace of 
Slavery as we are. They seem to anticipate every suggestion, and 
to have a uniform, wakeful, and intense desire to prevent or to 
suppress the evil.’ But how deplorably different is the case in 
our West India colonies! There, on the contrary, the authorities 
are systematically opposed to every effort, not of abolition merely, 
but of amelioration ; and (to use the strong but just language 
of ‘ Fhe Anti-Slavery Reporter,’) ‘no means of influence, combina- 
tion, misrepresentation, and delusion, are left untried for preserv- 
ing, in their unmitigated harshness, all the most revolting and 
disgusting features of the system.’ 





A few cursory remarks on some of the principal points which 
have recently attracted the public attention in the discussion of the 
present state of West India Slavery, and the progress of colonial 
legislation there, may perhaps not be uninteresting to our readers, 
and may probably be followed up by us, in future Numbers, with ob- 
servations on other points of the same great question. 


1. On Legalising the Marriages of Slaves. 


This point had been so long and strenuously pressed upon the 
consideration of the Colonial Legislatures of the West Indies, that at 
length, in the close of 1826, the Jamaica House of Assembly found 
themselves constrained to pass some enactment on the subject. 
This they did by the introduction of a clause into their ‘ Consoli- 
dated Slave Law,’ then passed by them (and which they held forth 
as a prodigious stretch of liberality), authorizing any clergyman of 
the Established Church to solemnize the marriage of slaves who 
had been baptized, and who produced the authority of the owner in 
writing ; and it is then added, that in case of the owner's refusal, 
an appeal lay to the vestry, if both the slaves desirous of inter- 
marrying belonged to the same owner, It appears, however, that 
this latter proviso in favour of the slaves, feeble and inefficient as it 
was, has been omitted in passing the law. There is, therefore, 
no appeal from the master, if, either from caprice, or from the most 
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unjustifiable motives, he thinks fit to refuse his consent to the legal 
union of his slaves with the objects of their choice.* 


The decided hostility of the Jamaica planters to the establishment 
of legal marriage among their slaves, and the vexatious and absurd 
restrictions with which they have clogged the reluctant enactment 
which they recently passed on the subject, show very distinctly how 
justly they appreciate the real spirit of the system which they are 
so anxious to perpetuate. If marriage, as it is recognized in 
civilized communities, and particularly in such of them as have 
adopted the Christian religion, were suffered to take root in our 
slave colonies, even the cart-whip and unrewarded toil could not 
prevent the slave from perceiving that he was now raised one solid 
step above the brutes. The advance from casual and promiscuous 
intercourse to marriage is a most important step in the social 
system. No longer the capricious associates of an hour, not 
daring to confide to each other their thoughts or their property, the 
closest connection that can subsist has been established between the 
respective interests of the parties for life, by their own consent and 
at their own desire ; and before passion subsides, habit, not less 
powerful and more steady, has bound up and sealed their union. 
The slave has now acquired a home and a property within the circle 
of the law. And suppose that home were but the corner of a hut, 
and that property comprised only the company and fidelity of his 
wife, a feeling of contentment and self-respect insensibly springs up in 
his heart. He can now confer benefits from day to day on one whom 
he loves, without fear or jealousy, and receive as a right reciprocal 
proofs of attachment. Children springing from such unions would 
tend to raise still higher the human character of the slave. But as 
matters at present exist in our West India colonies, the usurped 
claims of the owner supersede at will the most sacred rights of the 
slave husband and father. If connections more tender and lasting 
than such as result from mere sensual appetite are formed, the affec- 
tions that elevate his moral character serve but to expose him to 
more bitter calamity. The deeper his degradation, therefore, the 
more he puts off the man and puts on the brute, the more he de- 
praves his nature and deadens his feelings by promiscuous animal 
indulgence, the more he becomes centered in self and indifferent to 
others, the more suitable will be his character to his situation. If 
it. were otherwise, if the separations which daily take place in our 
slave colonies between the reputed parents and reputed children, 
were marked by that depth of feeling which in similar circumstances 
the free peasantry of Europe would not fail to evinee, these scenes, 
revolting as they are at present, would become too harrowing even 





* This new Slave Law was eventually rejected by the Home Govern- 
ment, being disallowed by Mr. Huskisson, in his memorable despatch of 
22d September, 1827, on account of its gross injustice and illiberality on 
several points, and its utter inefficiency even in regard to those where it 
most loudly boasted of improvement 
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for West India sensibility. But in order to retain unlimited control 
over the slave, the better sympathies of humanity are designedly 
corrupted in their source. He is systematically brutalized, and the 
image of his Maker is as far as possible effaced in him, lest he 
should feel and claim his rights asa human being. The mother, in- 
deed, when separated from her offspring, feels all the pangs of be- 
reavement and the sorrows of desolation; but then she is weak, and 
has no husband or adult sons to join in her complaints or her 
resentments. 


In the case of actual marriages, however, and of legalized off- 
spring, the case would be different. The law would be compelled to 
mitigate its inhumanity from mere cowardice and sheer inability to 
violate and repress in a large community the least manageable 
sentiments of nature. Suppose, then, for an instant, that what 
civilized men call families were to grow up on the estate of a West 
India planter ; that he saw under his very cart-whip the relations of 
husband and wife, parent and child, brother and sister, and other 
branches of consanguinity, sanctioned by law, and flourishing in 
spite of that unbridled licentiousness—in all its modifications of 
fornication, adultery, and incest, so sedulously encouraged by the pre- 
sent system—would he not feel that his superiority was diminished 
by the moral march of these ‘heathen savages ;’ and that, though 
their capabilities for every species ef profitable employment would 
be thereby encreased, (which no one but a mere theorist ever ven- 
tures to deny) his pride, his irresponsible bursts of passionate re- 
venge, and the free indulgence of his sensual appetites, had met 
with a severe and formidable check ; that, in short, his slave had 
regained some of the rights and feelings of a man, and might no 
longer with impunity be treated as a beast. These relationships, 
in fact, would constitute a sort of country, generate a species of 
patriotism, and give birth in the course of time to notions of per- 
sonal and civil rights considerably at variance with the master’s 
claim of ‘ fee simple absolute’ in the bodies of his labourers. 

The nature of slave marriages, accordingly, has become a subject 
of warm dispute and rather unseemly wrangling between the West 
India Legislatures and the Colonial Department of his Majesty's 
Government. Pressed by the declared sense of the public here, and 
by certain resolutions of Parliament, Lord Bathurst recommended 
to the Colonial Legislatures the adoption of sundry regulations in 
their Slave Codes, in some respects more distinguished by a deference 
to the prejudices of the planters than for a philosophic and states- 
man-like view of the subject. But forbearance, as was clearly 
foreseen by those who better understood the elements to be dealt 
with, has been completely thrown away, in every instance, on persons 
aceustomed to exercise an irrational dominion over their fellow men. 

Every provision thus recommended, which seemed calculated to 
produce any substantial amelioration in the condition of the slave, 
has been either altogether rejected, or so completely neutralized and 
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cramped by exceptions, omissions, and vexatious provisos, as to be 
rendered void and of no practical effect. Thus the clause sanction- 
ing the marriage of slaves, which has at length passed the Jamaica 
Legislature, has been so framed that the slave can neither marry 
without being first baptized, nor without the consent of his master 
and the approbation of the parish clergyman; nor is there any 
authority to which he can appeal in case “his wishes are unjustly or 
capriciously denied. No provision is made for a record bei ing kept 
of slave marriages. The husband and wife, the parents and children, 
may be separated and sold to different purchasers. In fact the law 
does not acknowledge the marriage ; it merely permits the esta- 
blished clergyman to perform the ceremony, thus rendered utterly 
unmeaning and ridiculous, and disdains to take farther cognizance 
of the parties, who may desert each other and be remarried accord- 
ing to circumstances. Whether the clergy ought, in such a case, to 
degrade the sacred character which the church has assigned to this 
rite may be fairly questioned: that the contract thus consecrated 
differs in its most essential parts from that contemplated by the 
Rubric admits of no doubt. 


2. Authorizing Slaves to possess Property. 


Next to marriage, and the relations arising from it, the accumula- 
tion of property in the hands of the slave, has been carefully guarded 
against by the West India lawgivers, even in their most recent en- 
actments. Personal property he may be allowed to possess as long 
as he can; but the laws afford him no means of vindicating his right 
to it, even when invaded. It does not appear that he can bequeath 
it. If he wishes to derive any enjoyment from it, therefore, he 
must spend it on immediate gratifications. [t is decreed, indeed, 
that if any person rob him of it, such offence may be punished by 
a small fine. But who is to prosecute? The slave cannot be a 
party in a civil suit—he cannot even be a witness. 

3. Right of Purchasing their Freedom. 

If, however, the slave should by any means acquire a considerable 
property, or sum of money, the planters have taken good care to 
prevent him from employing it as a means of ransoming himself, 
his wife, or his children, from the state of bondage which his masters 
have determined to perpetuate to the end of time. ‘This is a most 
important point. Lord Bathurst required that a law should be 
passed for enabling the slave to claim his freedom upon paying a 
certain sum, to be fixed by equitable appraisement. As the planters 
had often declared, that if their slaves were to become the subject of 
any other legislation than their own, whereby their value might be 
diminished, compensation must be granted them by the party so in- 
terfering, his lordship naturally concluded that the full value of the 
slave in money might be considered as such. But no; the West 
Indians reject this proposal with as much astonishment and horror 
as if the word compensation had never before been heard of, and 
pronounce such a scheme destructive of the sacred rights of pro- 
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perty, and predict the utter ruin of the colonies should it be acted 
upon. It is perfectly obvious that the hope of working out his own 
freedom, or that of others who may be dear to him, would excite the 
industry of the slave, fortify his prudence, and protect him against 
many temptations to vice and profligacy ; it would give him habits 
of foresight and self-command, and generate in him other attributes 
of a rational being. Is it on these accounts, in reality, that this 
beneficent proviso has been so strenuously opposed by the West 
Indian Legislatures ? 

On this subject Mr. Canning justly observed, that the granting of 
this right to the slave by law, is the only provision which went to 
the extent of meeting the pledge of Parliament in the resolutions of 
May, 1823. For, whilst every other modification of the Colonial 
Slave Code, in the way of ameliorating the condition of the slave, 
only went to show the terms on which in future Slavery should be 
permitted to exist, this alone provided for its ultimate extinction. 
This is a just and statesman-like view of the subject ; and, indeed, 
this single right is clearly of such vital importance, that Parliament 
cannot in justice to its own declared determination, or with any re- 
gard to its own consistency, consider that the West Indians have done 
any thing for the eradication of the evils of Colonial Slavery, whilst 
‘compulsory manumission, as they invidiously term it, is not fully 
conceded by them, as it was by the more beneficent slave laws of Spain. 


4. Appointment of Slave Protectors. 


The slave, thus stripped of hope, of the power of acquiring pro- 
perty, of domestic comforts and responsibilities, sunk beneath the 
level of social life, and deprived of every means of defending him- 
self from the most cruel oppression, must, to ensure the continuance 
of the system, be strictly secured and cut off from all interference in 
his behalf from without. The home Government must not even 
dare to propose any amelioration in his condition—all suggestions 
of that sort are denounced as high treason against the rights, liberties, 
and dignity of the West India legislators. Lord Bathurst had pro- 
posed that a protector and guardian of slaves should be appointed 
in the several colonies, who should attend to their complaints, and 
watch the progress of the courts in redressing their grievances, 
The various legislatures, however, in the spirit of their other enact- 
ments, have unanimously rejected this proposal, under the pretence 
that there already exists a council of protection, consisting of the 
local magistracy—all of whom are slave owners. This was a deli- 
cate stroke of generalship. Complaints to such a board will nei- 
ther be very numerous, nor very likely to annoy the parties com- 
plained of. Unfounded complaints, or such as are termed so by 
these impartial guardians, are always severely punished. 


5. The Cart Whip. 


The driving whip, and the flogging of females, are integral parts 
of the system ; and the planters indignantly refuse to relinquish 
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them. They are of the very essence of West India slavery, which 
is founded on the assumption, that if the slave is not quite a beast, 
he ought, on that very account, to be treated with more severity 
than a beast, since his rank in the field, to which he must be kept 
down, is the rank of a beast. The encomiums recently passed in 
the Jamaica Assembly on the cart-whip, and the delicacy evinced 
by their declining to forbid the indecent exposure of females while 
undergoing corporal punishment, because it would ‘be assuming 
the fact that females had been indecently exposed,’ would incline us 
to recommend that these sensitive gentlemen should be relieved at 
once, and for ever, from the trouble of further legislation on the 
subject of Slavery. ‘They are utterly incapable of conceiving a con- 
sistent and safe plan of reform, even were they favourable to it. 
But their hostility has been explicitly avowed: it is of no use to 
ee them farther: they possess neither the will nor the power. 
lis Majesty's Ministers, we sincerely hope, have both: at all events, 
they have not the power of resisting much longer the declared will 
of the British people and Parliament. 





Tue Kenire.* 


Cup of a mighty race! 
Strong is thy dwelling place, 
And thy high nest is the rock of the mountain ; 
Many a vale is thine, 
Rich with the corn and vine, 
Flowers of the hill-side, and streams of the fountain. 


Sad yet thy doom shall be ; 
Foemen shall carry thee 
Far from thy blue hills, and rock-guarded barrier: 
Strown on the battle-field, 
Banner, and spear, and shield, 
Helmet, and plume, and the pride of the warrior. 


Fierce and resistlessly, 

Assyr shall burst on thee, 

Princes and chieftains be scatter'd before him : 
Lo! on the battle-day, 
Far on his vengeful way, 

Heaven is his guide, and its banner is o’er him. 


Child of a lofty race! 
Dark is thy dwelling place, 
Darker the storm that shall break on thy nation : 
Lone as the wilderness, 
Prey to the merciless, 
Gloom for thy brightness—for joy desolation! H.W. J. 





* Numbers, xxiy. 21. 
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ApvanTAGEOuSs Position or EGypr, AS A CONNECTING LINK BE- 
TWEEN ENGLAND AND InpIa. 


Tue impression now so generally entertained, of the French 
having an eye to the future occupation of Egypt, and the possibility 
that if this event were to take place, a union might be formed between 
that power and Russia, for the purpose of making an attack on 
India from two separate points, has induced us to think that a few 
words on the subject of Egypt, as a colony, would not be ill-timed 
or unacceptable. 

Colonel Macdonald Kinnier, in his book on Asia Minor, has a long 
chapter, the object of which is to show the difficulty of the Russians 
or any other military power approaching India successfully by land : 
and certainly, according to his account, the difficulties are very for- 
midable. In the ‘ Reflections onthe Present State of British India,’ 
a second chapter from which we have given in our present number, 
these difficulties are made to appear as far from insurmountable ; 
and with our present force in India, such a visit of an invading army 
would be any thing but a weleome one. On the approach to India 
by way of the Red Sea from Egypt, however, there has been no 
such difference Of opinion ; and it will be well, if Egypt really is 
to be possessed by any European power, that England should be the 
first to plant her standard on the banks of the Nile. In former 
numbers of this work we reviewed Mr. Wheatley’s excellent Letter 
to the Duke of Devonshire on the Colonization of India and 
Canada ; but we omitted to say anything on the latter portion of 
it, relative to the colonization of Egypt. It is now, however, in 
better time; and we accordingly think no apology necessary for 
reverting to the subject :— 

‘It is so much to our interest that Egypt should form another 
empire in the map of our dominions, and become another contri- 
butory power to our wealth, in addition to Canada and India, that 
it is earnestly to be hoped it may speedily again come info our pos- 
session. Among the transactions of last war, there was no event 
that reflected more honour on our arms than the conquest of this 
country, and none that reflected more disgrace on our councils than 
its surrender. Of all the acquisitions that’ England could make, 
whether in a military, political, commercial, or colonial point of 
view, Egypt is the most important. Not only is she the key to 
India, and the immediate connecting point between that country and 
England, but no territory offers more resources for the augmenta- 
tion of our wealth, or presents a wider scope, “ tantum campiyacet !" 
to our energy and ambition. , 


‘ Amid the revolutions of the world, it is melancholy to reflect, 
that this country, which was net only the first to be civilized, but 
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whose early period of civilization history cannot reach, which was 
the primeval school of the sciences, and the “alma mater” of the 
glory and greatness of Greece, should now be sunk below the lowest 
of the low, under the feeble sceptre but iron rule of a government 
that knows not the value of the pearl it possesses, and treads in the 
dust its precious brightness, notwithstanding the efforts of its pre- 
sent zealous but fleeting viceroy, Mohammed Ali, to rescue it from 
destruction, and recall its lustre. But under the mild auspices of 
England, if under her auspices it be her destiny to return, again 
might the days of her early happiness be restored to her—again 
might the light of science burst forth with increased splendour—and 
again might she astonish mankind by those stupendous powers of 
intellect, so long since lost to herself and the world, that knew to 
raise such mighty fabrics, now the only proofs that are left to tell us 
how much she excelled, and how much she has fallen. Then too 
might her glorious river, “magna parens frugum,’ once more lay 
claim to be termed the granary of the world, and Alexandria become 
what her illustrious founder intended, the emporium of the com- 
merce of India and Europe. And then might be completed the 
often essayed canal of Ptolemy and Trajan,* whatever were the ob- 
stacles that baflled the skill of its earlier projectors. Those who 
have surmounted the difficulties of the Bridgewater, E!lesmere, and 
Caledonian canals, would triumph in the glory of bringing to per- 
fection this celebrated work, and opening a road for the navy of 
England to ride through the Isthmus, 


‘ But there are other views besides those of uniting India to 
Europe, and possessing ourselves of the copious produce of the 
Nile, that should induce us again to become masters of Egypt. It 
is for the interest of the natives, and for the interest of the civilized 
world, as well as our own, that we should colonize and convert to a 
happier fate that interesting tract of country through which the 
mysterious stream of the Niger flows, and which the adventurous 





* This canal was again undertaken by Amrou, the Saracen conqueror 
of Egypt, and again abandoned. Gibbon says, vol. ix. p. 444: “The 
renius of Amrou soon renewed the maritime communication, which had 
Been attempted or achieved by the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, or the 
Ceesars; anda canal, at least eighty miles in length, was opened from the 
Nile to the Red Sea, This inland navigation, which would have joined 
the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean, was soon diseontinued, as use- 
less and dangerous : the throne was removed from Medina to Damascus, 
and the Grecian fleets might have explored a passage to the holy cities of 
Arabia.” This precaution might possibly have been a wise one on the 
part of the Turks, as the Greeks for a long time possessed the supremacy 
at sea; but to England, as mistress of the ocean, the possession of Egypt, 
with the artificial straits of this canal, would not only be the security of 
India, but would bring the eastern nations toa closer intimacy with 
Europe, and tend to’the recivilization of Persia and Asia Minor, once the 
oreudebt kingdoms of the earth. 
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spirit of Park and Burkhardt has already virtually made our own. 
It is in this now inhospitable region that the latent spark, which 
keeps alive the slave-trade, is so fatally nourished, as it is from her 
hidden storehouse that the victims are supplied, that form the 
human cargo of this barbarous traffic. Not only, therefore, should 
it be our object to possess ourselves of this territory, that we may 
close the scene of this repented trade, and drop an eternal veil over 
its remembrance, but that we may give further effect to the system 
here developed, by colonizing, cultivating, and civilizing a country 
whose productive powers may be made to equal those of India. 


«If it be thought that the colonization and civilization of Canada, 
India, and Egypt, are undertakings of too much difficulty to be at- 
tempted in these days, and by such a power as ours, let it be con- 
sidered what was the cause of the greatness of Rome, as it was by 
conquest and colonization, and by these means only, that she be- 
came, from much smaller beginnings than is our existing capability, 
the mighty power that she was ; and if we follow the same wise and 
judicious policy which she pursued, there is no reason why our 
destiny should not be as great and glorious as her own. Immedi- 
ately that it was made known to the senate that the Roman arms 
were victorious, the country that was subdued was reduced into a 
province, and a certain number of commissioners,* usually to the 
amount of ten, were despatched to the newly acquired territory, to 
form a council, in conjunction with the commander who made the 
conquest, and settle the conditions that were to be granted. This 
council determined what was tc be the extent of the annual tribute, 
what quantity of land was to be given up to Roman colonists, and 
what quantity was to be reserved to the vanquished, as well as how 
much rent, and how much produce of the soil, both the colonists 
and native proprietors were to be assessed at to the state. A 
Preetor was appointed to take the command of the permanent mili- 
tary force and administer justice, together with a Questor, whose 
duty it was to superintend the collection of the revenue, and keep 
an account of its receipt and expenditure. So extensive were the 
conquests of Rome, and the contributions of the provinces for the 
last 180 years before the reign of Augustus, that Rome, and all 
other cities that had the freedom of Rome, which was the enviable 
lot of almost all the cities of Italy, were exempted from the payment 
of taxes. On the effects of the colonizing policy of Rome, however, 
let her great historian, 

** Non sordidus auctor 
Nature verique,” 


again be heard.t 





* “See Livy, 43 and 44; Plutarch’s Life of Paulus Amilius; and Adam’s 
Roman Antiquities, p. 158. 
+ ‘See Gibbon, vol. i., p. 60. 
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«“ Wheresoever the Roman conquers, he inhabits,” is a very just 
observation of Seneca, confirmed by history and experience. The 
nations of Italy, allured by pleasure or by interest, hastened to enjoy 
the advantages of victory: and we may remark, that about forty 
years after the reduction of Asia 80,000 Romans were massacred 
in one day by the cruel order of Mithridates.* These voluntary exiles 
were engaged for the most part in the occupations of commerce, 
agriculture, and the farm of the revenue. But after the legions 
were rendered permanent by the emperors, the provinces were 
peopled by a race of soldiers, and the veterans, whether they received 
the reward of their service in land or in money, usually settled with 
their families in the country where they had honourably spent their 
youth. Throughout the empire, but more particularly in the 
western parts, the most fertile districts, and the most convenient 
situations were reserved for the establishment of colonies, some of 
which were of a civil, and others of a military nature. In their 
manners and internal policy, the colonies formed a perfect repre- 
sentation of their great parent: and as they were soon endeared to 
the natives by the ties of friendship and alliance, they effectually 
diffused a reverence for the Roman name, and a desire, which was 
seldom disappointed, of sharing in due time its honours and ad- 


vantages." 

‘ After computing the population of the Roman empire, and 
enumerating its public works and the cities of Italy, the learned 
historian thus proceeds :— 

*“ The spirit of improvement had passed the Alps, and had been 
felt even in the woods of Britain, which were gradually cleared away 
to open a free space for convenient and elegant habitations. York 





* ‘Dr. Vincent, in his Periplus, says: ‘‘The Romans do not appear a 
commercial people, because their great officers and their historians are 
too much attached to war and the acquisition of power to notice it. All, 
therefore, that we hear of commerce is obliquely, that the wealth of mer- 
chants was proverbial. (See Horace, lib. ili. od. 6. 1. 30—See Cicero, 
who says, in contempt, indeed: Is such a man, who was a merchant, and 
neighbour of Scipio, greater than Scipio, because he is richer?) Neque 
me divitia monent quibus omnés Africanos et Leetios multi venaliciarii 
(mangones) mercatoresque superarunt. Cicero in Corneliana ut citatus 
ad Ammiamom, p. 306. Paris ed. 1631. But attend only to the merchants 
who followed the armies who fired in the provinces subdued or allied, 
the ‘ Italici generis nominis,’ who were agents, traders, and monopolists, 
such as Jugurtha took at Zama, or the 100,000 that Mithridates slaugh- 
tered in Asia Minor, or the merchants killed at Genabun (Orleans). 
Cesar, Bell. Gall. and you see the spirit of adventure, and the extent of 
commerce at a single glance. See also the letters of Cicero, while pro- 
consu! of Cilicia. Dr. Campbell, in his Politieal Survey, has proved 
their conduct in this matter in regard to Britain; and the present work 
will give a most extraordinary specimen of it in Egypt.—See the Peri- 
plus, p. 43. 
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was the seat of government, London was already enriched by com- 
merce, and Bath was celebrated for the salutary effects of its medi- 
cinal waters. Gaul could boast of het 1200 cities ; and though in 
the northern parts many of them, without excepting Paris itself, 
were little more than the rude and imperfect townships of a rising 
people, the southern provinces imitated the wealth and elegance of 
Ktaly. Many were the cities of Gaul, Marseilles, Arles, Nimes, 
Narbonne, Thoulouse, Bourdeaux, Autun, Vienne, Lyons, Langues, 
and’ Treves, whose ancient condition might sustain an equal, and 
perhaps advantageous comparison with their present state. With 
régard ‘to Spain, that country flourished as a province, and has 
declined. as a kingdom. Exhausted by the abuse of her strength, 
dy. America, and by superstition, her pride might possibly be con- 
founded: if we required such a list of 360 cities as Pliny has exhibited 
‘under the reign of Vespasian. Three hundred African cities had 
once acknowledged the authority of Carthage, nor is it likely that 
their numbers diminished under the administration of the emperors. 
Carthage itself rose with new splendour from its ashes ; and that 
capital, as well as Capua and Corinth, soon recovered all the advan- 
tages which can be separated from independent sovereignty. |The 
provinces of the east present the contrast of Roman magnificence 
with Turkish barbarism. The ruins of antiquity, scattered over 
uncultivated fields,and ascribed by ignorance to the power of magic, 
scarcely afford a shelter to the oppressed peasant or wandering Arab. 
Under the reign of the Cesars, the proper Asia alone contained 500 
populous cities, enriched with all the gifts of nature, and adorned 
with all refinements of art. Eleven cities of Asia had once disputed 
the honour of. dedicating a temple to Tiberius, and their respective 
merits were examined by the senate. Four of them were imme- 
diately rejected, as unequal to the burthen, and among these was 
Laodicea, whose splendour is still displayed in its ruins. Laodicea 
collected a very considerable revenue from its flocks of sheep, cele- 
brated for the fineness of their wool, and had received a little before 
the contest a legacy of above 400,0001, by the testament of a gene- 
rous citizen. If such was the poverty of Laodicea, what must have 
been the wealth of those cities, whose claims appeared preferable, 
and particularly of Pergamus, of Smyrna, and of Ephesus, who so long 
disputed with each other the titular primacy of Asia. The capitals 
of Syria and Egypt held a still superior rank in the empire. 
Antioch and Alexandria looked down with disdain on a crowd of 
dependant cities, and yielded with reluctance to the majesty of 
Rome itself. 


« « All these cities were connected with each other, and the capital, 
by the public highways, which, issuing from the Forum of Rome, 
traversed Italy, pervaded the provinces, and were terminated only 
by the frontiers of the empire. If we carefully trace the distance 
from the wall of Antoninus to Rome, and from thence to Jerusalem, 
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it will be found that the great chain of communication from the 
north-west to the south-east point of the empire, was drawn out to 
the length of 4080 Roman miles. The public roads were accurately 
divided by mile-stones, and ran in a direct line from one city to 
another, with very little respect for the obstacles either of nature or 
private property. Mountains were perforated, and bold arches 
thrown over the broadest and most rapid streams. The middle part 
of the road was raised into a terrace, which commanded the adja- 
cent country, consisted of several strata of sand, gravel, and cement, 
and was paved with large stones, or in some places near the capital 
with granite. Such was the solid construction of the Roman high- 
ways, whose firmness has not entirely yielded to the effort of fifteen 
centuries. They united the subjects of the most distant provinces 
by an easy and familiar intercourse ; but their primary object had 
been to facilitate the marches of the legions ; nor was any coun- 
try considered as completely subdued, till it had been rendered 
in all its parts pervious to the arms and authority of the conqueror. 
The advantage of receiving the earliest intelligence, and conveying 
their orders with celerity, induced the emperors to establish through- 
out their extensive dominions the regular institution of posts, 
Houses were every where erected, at the distance of only five or six 
miles : each of them was constantly provided with forty horses, and 
by the help of these relays, it was easy to travel one hundred miles 
in a day along the Roman roads.” 


‘In a subsequent part of his history, and at a later period, when 
Alarie besieged the city of Rome in 408, Gibbon enters more parti- 
cularly into an investigation of the wealth of the Roman senators. 
After mentioning Probus, the chief of the Anician family, as the 
wealthiest of the Romans, he says: “ His immense estates were 
scattered over the wide extent of the Roman world ; and though the 
public might suspect or disapprove the methods by which they had 
been acquired, the generosity and magnificence of that fortunate 
statesman deserved the gratitude of his clients, and the admiration 
of strangers. 

*« The accurate description of Rome, which was composed in the 
Theodosian age, enumerates 1780 houses, the residence of wealthy and 
honourable citizens. Many of these stately mansions might almost 
excuse the exaggeration of the poet, that Rome contained a multi- 
tude of palaces, and that each palace was equal to a city, since it 
included within its own precincts every thing that could be subser- 
vient either to use or luxury—markets, hippodromes, temples, 
fountains, baths, porticos, shady groves, and artificial aviaries. The 
historian Olympiodorus, who represents the state of Rome when it 
was besieged by the Goths, continues to observe, that several of the 
richest senators received from their estates an annual income of 
4000 pounds of gold, above 160,000/. sterling, without computing 
the stated provision of corn and wine, which, had they been sold, 
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might have equalled in value one third of the money. Several 
examples are recorded in the age of Honorius, of vain and popular 
nobles who celebrated the year of their pretorship by a festival, 
which lasted seven days, and cost 100,0001, sterling. The estates 
of the Roman senators, which so far exceeded the proportion of 
modern wealth, were not confined to the limits of Italy. Their 
possessions extended far beyond the Ionian and Aigean Seas, to the 
most distant provinces. The city of Nicopolis, which Augustus had 
founded as an eternal monument of the Actian victory, was the pro- 
perty of the devout Paula: and it is observed by Seneca, that the 
rivers which had divided hostile nations now flowed through the 
lands of private citizens.” 

* Such was the flourishing state of the empire, and such the wealth 
of the senators of Rome, arising out of the system of colonization, 
so prudently and steadily adhered to by the Romans in the con- 
quests which they made. Many of their provinces, but particularly 
those of Greece, Asia, and Africa, were undoubtedly in a highly 
civilized state before the invasion of their arms. But even in these 
provinces, the ruins that remain of Roman edifices, of amphi- 
theatres, theatres, temples, porticos, triumphal arches, baths, and 
aqueducts, amply attest the useful and ornamental works that 
were added by colonists from Rome.* But in the western provinces, 
in Germany, Gaul, and Britain, such was the state of barbarism at 
the time of Cesar’s conquest, that the people could scarcely be said 
to be raised above the condition of savage tife. Yet in a few yeurs, 
by the science and intelligence introduced by the Romans, consider- 
able progress was made in civilization, however soon their dawning 
ptosperity was again to be enveloped in darkness and ignorance by 
the irruption of swarms more savage than themselves. — 


‘ Tf, then, we are to rise to Roman greatness, and rise to it we 
may, it is necessary that we should adopt the same policy which she 
adopted to create the same wealth which she created, whatever supe- 
rior forbearance we may exercise towards our dependencies in exact- 
ing contributions, and whatever superior economy we may show in 
expending them. But without “ iuhabiting where we conquer,” 
without founding colonies in our dependencies, without drawing a 
revenue from them, and without admitting their produce, we may 
just as well be without them as with them: and it is no wonder 
that the opinion should be so generally entertained, that foreign 
possessions are burthensome rather than lucrative establishments, 
when all our policy has been directed to expurt as much wealth, or 
as much produce, as we could to them, and import as little wealth, 
or as little produce, as we could from them: and till wealth and 





* “Gibbon is of opinion, that the magnificent buildings of Palmyra, 
whose ruins are the admiration of our Asiatic travellers, were constructed 
during the time that Palmyra was a Roman colony.—See vol. ii., p. 39. 
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produce, instead of wealth and money, be admitted to be the same 
thing, such most likely will continue to be our policy, notwithstand- 
ing the iguorance to which it exposes us, and the comparative 
poverty to which it condemns us. 


*“ Forsan miseros meliora sequentur.”’ 


* There are four different ways in which foreign possessions may 
be made to contribute to the wealth of the governing country. 
These are by taxation, by the accumulation and remittance of for- 
tunes, by the residence of absentee proprietors, and by the export of 
the agricultural surplus of the dependency, to be exchanged for the 
manufactures of the superior state. But whether one or all of these 
sources be opened, whether the wealth be to flow in by the channel 
of a public revenue, by the remittance of fortunes, by the residence 
of absentees, or by means of an agricultural surplus, however it is 
to come, it must come in produce ; and, therefore, if the produce of 
our colonies is not to be received, no revenue and no fortunes can 
be remitted, no absentees can become resident, and no agricultural 
surplus can be imported. 

‘If no country now possesses sufficient energy and talent to keep 
an extensive foreign possession in dependency, what must be thought 
of the wisdom and valour of Rome, a city, not a kingdom, that held 
the world in subjection for six centuries, and during this long and 
triumphant period, though many a revolt occurred, never lost a 
single province. Why the Romans are to be the only power to 
afford a precedent to the world of sufficient force and firmness to 
subjugate and maintain in a state of obedience great and distant 
provinces for a long series of years, and why we are to ‘be so de- 
generate as to be incapable of following where they led the way, it 
would be difficult to explain. There is no reason from any dis- 
similitude of circumstances, 

‘« Haud equidem credo, quia sit divinitus illis 
Ingenium, aut rerum fato prudentia major,” 

why they should have been capable of preserving their authority 
over the more powerful provinces of Europe, Asia, and Africa for so 
long a period, and we should not be on capable of preserving 
ours over Canada, India, and Egypt, if Egypt be destined to belong 
to us, with as strong a hand, and for as long a duration; and if 
our councils and resources should be duly directed, nothing could 
dismember these settlements from us. It is impossible, therefore, 
that we can too soon shake off the unmanly doubts, which the un- 
successful issue of our contest with America has so groundlessly 
engendered, and show, by a general, but equal assessment over the 
whole empire, not only that we have the power to tax our foreign 
possessions, but that we have the power to retain them in loyalty 
and obedience, notwithstanding their taxation. 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 20. T 
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‘The second mode, in which I have stated that foreign posses- 
sions may contribute to the wealth of the governing country, is by 
the remittance of the fortunes that have been made by individuals 
belonging to the governing country who have resorted there. What 
addition the British possessions in the East Indies make to the 
wealth of England, they principally make in this manner. The 
other three channels are in a great degree closed up; for as the re- 
venue is not more than sufficient to cover the expenses of India, 
there is no surplus to remit—as the holding of land is prohibited, 
there are no absentee proprietors to form a body of residents—and 
as the produce of India is for the most part loaded with too heavy 
a duty to pay the charges of transit, but little of its agricultural 
surplus is exported. But the fortunes of individuals amount com- 
paratively to a very inconsiderable sum, and foreign possessions 
would be but of little utility, were this to be the only source of the 
produce that was to be admitted. Such, however, is the state of 
the existing relations between India and England, and such the 
insignificant use, to which we convert that immense and productive 
empire ! 

‘The third mode by which foreign possessions may contribute to 
the wealth of the governing country, is by the residence of absentee 
provincialists, who, by spending their incomes at the seat of empire, 
add to the wealth of the governing country precisely the same as if 
their estates were an integral part of it, and they themselves were 
native instead of provincial proprietors. It was by this mode, that 
the Roman provinces chiefly conduced to the wealth of Rome; 
and it is by this mode that our forcign possessions, if the tenure of 
their land and the admission of their produce were in all instances 
allowed, would materially contribute to the wealth of England. At 
the present moment, we have no resident provincialists, except 
West India planters, who, by drawing their sugars to England, and 
expending the produce they receive in exchange for them at their 
English residence, add to the wealth of England exactly the same 
as the English country gentleman or English manufacturer ; as it 
is totally immaterial, whether it be so much sugar, so much corn, 
so much cotton, or so much cloth, that forms the substance of an 
individual's fortune. Whatever be the produce it consists of, by 
adding so much to the stock of the nation, it adds so much to its 
wealth. Foreign possessions in the tropics are, generally speaking, 
of more value than foreign possessions in the temperate zone, not 
only because their produce is of richer growth and greater variety 
and abundance, but because the landed proprietors, from the heat 
and sickliness of the climate, are more attracted to their native 
country, and therefore add more to its wealth by becoming resident 
in it. On this account, it is probable that India and Egypt, should 
it ever be our policy to colonize and civilize them, will conduce 
more largely to the wealth of England, than Canada, as at the same 
time that their produce will be more valuable, the oppressive nature 
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of the climate is more likely to induce British subjects, who 
possessed estates in them, to be resident at home. India and 
Egypt would then be to England precisely the same as Ireland : 
and as it will be admitted that Ireland is to all intents and purposes 
an integral part of Great Britain, India and Egypt, by the direction 
of their tributary streams to the same point, would be as virtually 
an integral part of Great Britain also. 


* But it should be our policy to bring every colony to contribute by 
all the four channels, instead of only by one ; and if due encourage- 
ment were given to the system I have laid down, and the produce 
of the Ganges, the Nile, the Niger, and the St. Lawrence, arising 
from these four sources of remittance, were poured into the Thames, 
no further addition need be made to the wealth of England: it 
would be amply sufficient for the attainment of every great and 
good end, which it would ever be worthy of us to contemplate. 


* But India is at the present moment our ‘ maxima cura, and it 
is of more consequence that she should be advanced to the prospe- 
rity uf which she is capable, by this system of wealth and coloniza- 
tion, than any other part of the British dominions. ‘Though the 
sarcasm of Burke—‘ that if we quitted India to-morrow, not a 
vestige would remain, from any works we had raised, or any 
improvements we had introduced, of our ever having had possession 
of the country’ —will apply with the same force now, that it did 
forty years ago, yet we may trust, if the name of England is to have 
any claim to the esteem of posterity, and the good of mankind is to 
be an object worthy of the attention and zeal ofa British parliament, 
that it will not be equally applicable forty years hence. Under the 
present system of government, there can be no change for the 
better. ‘The official servants of the Company are solely appointed 
to collect the revenue and administer justice. They have no other 
duty or occupation whatever. They are neither permitted to hold 
land, nor to trade, nor to exercise any kind of profession. They 
keep themselves entirely distinct from the natives, hold no inter- 
course with them, take no interest in their affairs, have no influence 
on their conduct, and suffer all things to go on as they have gone 
on from time immemorial, without the slightest interference on their 
part. They have no power, therefore, to instruct the native popu- 
lation by any example which they can give, in the arts and sciences 
of Europe, as they have no power to concern themselves with any 
thing, where the arts and sciences are applied. It is for this reason 
that all things remain precisely as they were before we had footing 
in the country—that the interior navigation is as nature made if— 
that all manufactures continue to be worked by the hand, without 
any machinery—that no cities, bridges, roads, canals, or public 
works of any kind are constructed—that all travelling is by the 
litter on men’s shoulders, and that not an inn has been erected 
throughout the whole country—that goods are carried from place to 
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place, as in the earliest times, on the backs of oxen—that not a 
waggon, not a cart, aot a plough, not a spade, not a wheel- 
barrow, has been introduced, and that even the mail still runs on 
foot from one end of India to the other. And such, under the 
present system of government, must continue to be the state of 
things, as without colonization, no opening can be made by which 
the arts and sciences can find entrance. Without the admission of 
land-agents, surveyors, irrigators, and drainers, civil architects and 
engineers, there can be no improvement in the various operations of 
husbandry, or in internal navigation. Without the admission of 
master workmen and mechanics belonging to the different trades, 
there can be no advancement in manufactures: and without a body 
of European land-owners, interested in making the most of their 
property, and establishing a ready communication from place to 
place, no roads, canals, or bridges will be made. But it was not for 
this that India was given to us, 


*“ Non hos quesitum munus in usus.” 


Nor is this the way in which the Roman senate would have dealt 
with her. There would have been roads, bridges, and canals all 
over the country. ‘There would have been cities and theatres, 
color.nades and temples, baths and aqueducts, to vie with the greatest 
and noblest in the empire. ‘There would have been rich and flourish- 
ing colonies, the opulent proprietors among whom would have 


erected villas to rival those of Lucullus, in taste, elegance, and 
magnificence, while almost every senator would have had estates on 
the Ganges, and would have luxuriated at Rome on the income he 
drew from them. ‘The face of the country would then have pre- 
sented the same happy aspect as in every other part of the empire : 
and had the Romans been dispossessed of the territory, the natives 
would have had reason for ages and ages to revere the memory of 
their conquerors for the works they had raised, the arts they had 
introduced, ‘and the instruction they had imparted, and which no 
time end no revolutions would ever have effaced. If we are to derive 
no advantage from such a precedent, our schoolboy days are useless, 
and the enlightened page of Gibbon is blank paper. It is by our 
admiration of the laws and institutions of Rome, by the contempla- 
tion of her system, and the imitation of her example, that we may 
not only correct her errors, but by a judicious plan of colonization, 
rise superior to Rome herself, by the science and intelligence we 
give birth to, and if deprived of the country, leave a vestige behind 
us, not only which Burke himself would have been proud to acknow- 
ledge, but which would make our name deservedly more honoured 
even than the name of that celebrated people. 


* But our colonial, our commercial, and our political system can 
never be perfect, unless we once more make ourselves masters of 
the connecting point, that is, to unite this great empire to England, 
and which humanity as well as interest alike pleads to us to regain. 
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So important is the acquisition of Egypt, that when the valour of 
Nelson, and the blood of Abercrombie, had once made it our own, 
as soon ought we to have thought of surrendering the Tower of 
London, as abandoning it. To leave this noble kingdom, this dear- 
bought prize of British valour, a prey to the deleterious influence of 
the tyranny and indolence of Turkey, is as much a reflection on our 
own name, from our tame and passive acquiescence, as it is an act 
of cruel neglect, and marked disloyalty to the memory of those great 
men. If the shades of these departed heroes could walk the earth, 
they would wander over the sacred, but deserted field of their glory, 
* « Magno merentem corpore Nilum,” 
till, by repossessing ourselves of their hard-earned trophies by our 
repossession of the land where they are raised, we paid them the 
debt of gratitude we owed them, and composed their restless spirits 
by the soothing acknowledgment, that it was not for an object 
unworthy of the sacrifice that they fought, and bled, and conquered. 
If, however, notwithstanding the eventful and almost desperate 
condition of Ireland, Canada, and India, and the utter oppression 
and slavery of Egypt, our government is to make no attempt to 
relieve them, if the system of public wealth and colonization here 
recommended is to be totally neglected, and England is to forego 
all the wealth and all the power the execution of this system, in the 
the full tide of its success, would give her—we can only regret, that 


we have not a Roman senate to rule us, instead of a British parlia- 
ment ; so great is the difference in the destiny of a nation, from a 


'” 


wise and unwise system of policy ! 


Tue Manrtac. 


Tne spot was beautiful 
A murm’ring stream ran through a shady grove ; 
And wild flowers, sweet to cull, 
Of every hue, grew round ; here she would rove, 
And to the sighing winds would tell her tale of love. 


Now she would pluck a flower, 
Which some unkindly blast had caused to fade ; 
And to her silent bower 
Would bear it, (emblem of the frantic maid,) 
Thus holding converse with it in the calm cool shade. 


‘ Once thou wert lovely, rose ; 
Now what hath made thee thus to droop thy head ° 
Sweet flower, why not disclose 
Thy secret sorrow to me,—dost thou dread 
The phantom whose frail bloom, like thine, is early fled ? 
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‘ Ah! hapless, faded flower ! 
Sad semblance of our transitory state : 
Oh! unpropitious hour, 
That made both thee and me thus desolate ! 
Come flower to me, and thy tale of woes relate. 


And oft, at dead of night, 
When the rude winds would howl and tempest roar, 
And the pale moon's dim light 
Shone but at intervals, she would deplore 
Her wretched lot, and days that would return no more. 


A tale of childhood’s days 
Gleam’d like a meteor o'er her memory ! 
And she would oft times gaze 
Upon the distant crags in ecstacy, 
Crying, ‘ Sadac haste, oblivion’s waters bring to me. 
Sometimes on summers eve, 
The gentle breezes sleeping on the ocean, 
She would recline beneath 
A spreading beech, absorbed in stern devotion, 


Betraying at her sad state a sign of deep emotion. 


Above her hung her Ivre, 
Upon whose strings soft zephyrs sweetly play‘d : 
Now would its tones inspire 
With feelings of deep thought the aflicted maid :— 
Now see, she starts—her wild shriek echoes through the glade! 


Ah! beauteous maid, those eyes, 
Where once expression beam’d, are dim with care ; 
A lovely trace still lies 
Ling’ ring across thy visage, sweetly fair, 
To tell what charming and chaste beauty once dwelt there. 


Upon this lovely spot 
She daily traces o’er her narrow bed, 
Where erie fs will be forgot ! 
© Here, let me rest, deceitful world,’ she said, 
‘Nor shed one tear of pity o’er my clay-cold head.’ 


‘My sweet Molian lyre 
Will play a melancholy dirge o'er me 
When this form shall expire ; 
And its angelic tone’s soft harmony, 
May stop the pilgrim to exclaim ‘ farewell to thee " 
Neath, December 2, 1828. S, GARDNER, 





On tox Dancer tro wuicn Bririsu InpIA Is EXPOSED 
FROM INVASION. 


Ix our last Number we introduced a very interesting passage 
from a work, entitled ‘ Reflections on the Present State of British 
India,’* and the attention which that extract has excited, as well as 
the intrinsic merits of the work itself, induce us to lay before our 
readers this month the second chapter; on the subject of which— 
‘ The Danger of India from Russian Invasion'—we have already 
expressed our sentiments.t At acrisis like the present, especially— 
when the progress of the Russian arms in the east of Europe, and 
in Asia, is watched with such deep anxiety by all classes of reflecting 
men, however various may be their opinions as to the justice, or 
their anticipations as tu the probable results, of the Turkish war,— 
many of our readers, we feel assured, will be gratified by an oppor- 
tunity of perusing the ‘ Reflections’ of this able writer on the dan- 
gers to which our own magnificent Asiatic Empire may perhaps ere 
long be exposed from the all-grasping ambition of Russia; and 
few, we think, who give due attention to the following pages, will 
venture to maintain that such dangers are altogether imaginary. 

‘ La vostra nominanza ¢ color d’erba 
Che viene, e va, e quei la discolora 
Per cui ell’ esce della terra acerba. 

‘ The view just taken of the nature of our Indian empire, suggests 
these two important inquiries: What are the dangers to which 
Hindostan is exposed, in the event of its being invaded by a power- 
ful enemy capable of meeting a British army in the field? and, 
What degree of attachment can the natives be supposed to bear to 
our name and government? Upon the first of these points, a few 
observations will form the subject of the present chapter. 

‘ The most careless reader of Indiau history cannot have failed to 
observe, that every Asiatic people, with whom the British forces 
have come into contact, have shown themselves unable to resist the 
European system of war and discipline. Yet past exploits, and the 
transactions under the administrations of Lords Wellesley and Minto, 
were not of themselves sufficiently decisive upon this head, to con- 
vince those who had taken a superficial view of the causes of our 
success ; and the then impending conflict with Nepaul, which may 
be said to have been bequeathed as a state legacy to Lord Hastings, 
was by many considered to be the experimentum crucis of the mili- 
tary character of the Indian government. So, indeed, it proved to 
be, as far as tactics and discipline were concerned, for it was by our 
superiority on those points alone that the struggle was decided in 





* In one volume octayo. Published by Hurst and Chance, St. Paul’s 
Church-yard. 
+ See Number LXI., p. 81. 
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oir favour. The Nepaulese were superior in physical strength, if 
not in personal courage, to the greater part of our troops; they 
had numbers at their command, and their country abounded in na- 
tural obstacles and defensive positions ; yet by the effect of compre- 
hensive military arrangement, assisted by good discipline, were all 
these advantages set at naught, and the war, so formidable in its 
first aspect, brought to a successful termination in two short cam- 
paigns. Still, although the splendid government of Lord Hastings 
achieved this great and important triumph, which, in addition to 
those masterly operations which his lordship directed against the 
Mahrattas and Pindarries, appeared to place the Company's terri- 
torries in a state of permanent security, there yet remained one 
enemy with whom the Indian army had not measured its strength ; 
and as Lord Minto had left the war of Nepaul to him, so Lord Hast- 
ings left that of Ava to his successor. In the event, however, the 
Burmese proved to be even less formidable than any antagonist 
whom the British had hitherto been tempted to meet in the field, 
and the dismemberment of their empire, together with the estab- 
lishment of military stations in Cachar, Arracan, and on the borders 
of Pegu, effectually put it out of their power to molest the Bengal 
government in future, even if their contemptible character, in a 
mnilitary point of view, did not render the occurrence of such a con- 
tingency comparatively unimportant. Thus, while the interior of 
India is entirely under British influence or authority, the whole 
frontier of that vast tract is tenanted by states, which not only have 
felt the weight of our arms, but which have been compelled to ad- 
mit resident officers at their courts, or in their immediate vicinity, 
to watch over and report upon their conduct. The Seiks, who wit- 
nessed the operations of the British army in 1805, and have since 
acknowledged our influence, form no material exception to this 
general arrangement. 

‘ Whether it be in consequence of the influence of climate, or of 
imperfect social institutions, or, as is more probable, of both, it is 
observable that the Asiatic nations have shown themselves less sus- 
ceptible of consistent and sustained exertions of warlike skill, in 
proportion as the country which they inhabit approaches towards 
the tropics. The sun, which imparts its fire and vivacity to them, 
seems to deny them the exercise of judgment and discretion. Even 
the natural advantages of a strong country appear to form no ex- 
ception to the truth of this remark ; and whilst the mountaineers of 
Napaul excel the inhabitants of the hilly regions of Southern India, 
including Ceylon, the latter made a much firmer stand against the 
Moguls and the English, than the tribes established in the fastnesses 
of Java* have shown themselves capable of in their resistance to 





* “By recent advices, however, it would appear that the extremely weak 
state of the European establishments of the Dutch in Java, has at length 
tempted the natives of that island to rise and make strenuous efforts to 
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the Dutch. Many of the nations now alluded to had acquired con- 
siderable knowledge in the arts of war und government; the Ne- 
paulese and Burmese had subjugated several neighbouring states 
and provinces; but the latter, in particular, after pursuing the 
career of conquest with remarkable spirit for a series of years, had 
apparently become contented with what they had acquired, and, with- 
out evincing any genius for improvement, had deteriorated in the 
stupid tyranny of their domestic government, in proportion as they 
had relaxed from the energy of their foreign policy. It seems, in- 
deed, to be a law of nature, that nothing in the history of mankind 
shall be stationary: to cease to advance in the career of improve- 
ment, is to retrograde ; and thus we invariably find, that the half- 
civilized portions of the globe, when no longer acted upon by their 
first impulse, become alike the prey either of the civilized portion, 
on the one hand, or of the complete barbarian on the other. Thus 
the half-civilized states of China, Persia, and Hindostan, showed 
themselves as unable to resist the barbarian Tartar tribes, as the 
Asiatics of modern times have been to withstand the attacks of 
European invaders ; whilst the Tartar conquerors in their turn, 
when they came to partake of the half-civilized character of the 
conquered, evinced themselves utterly incompetent to withstand the 
discipline and organized institutions of Great Britain and Russia. 
‘The same reasoning, which is applicable to the English in their 
present attitude as an Asiatic power, is equally so to Russia ; with 
this consideration, indeed, which gives additional force to it, that the 
latter is in a manner compelled, by her natural position, to that 
collision with the weaker states, which the former has traversed 
half the globe to provoke. It is evident, however, that the same 
train of consequences must in both cases attend upon the conflict 
between a people rapidly advancing in civilization, and one, if not 
in the act of retrograding, certainly almost stationary ; and that, in 
proportion as the southern provinces of the Russian empire profit by 
the attention which is bestowed upon them by the government, the 
Autocrat of the North will be assailed by the same temptations to 
aggrandize himself at the expense of his semi-barbarous neighbours, 
which the East India Company's agents were unable to resist in 
their progress towards the conquest of Hindostan. Nor are the 
facilities which the Russians enjoy for the prosecution of such en- 
terprises, at all inferior to those which their superior maritime 
strength conferred upon the English. The water-communication 
between the Baltic and the Caspian is complete and uninterrupted ; 
from St. Petersburgh to the Neva, a canal runs along the margin of 
Lake Ladoga to the Walkowa, from which the navigation is con- 
tinued by the Nesta and the Sna, to another canal which joins the 





recover their independence. Ifthe character here given of the Southern 
Asiatics does not operate to the disadvantage of the Javanese, we may 
shortly hear of the Dutch being totally expelled the island.’ 
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Tuertsa, of which the waters flow into the Wolga; so that military 
stores can be conveyed, with comparatively small risk or expense, 
not only to the southern and eastern shores of the Caspian, but pro- 
bably to the centre of Khorasan, or to the confines of Cabul. 


‘In weighing the inducements which are thus held out to Russia 
to aggrandize herself, it cannot but be perceived that the great prize 
at which she aims must undoubtedly be Hindostan. Persia, and the 
countries immediately contiguous, offer comparatively but a feeble 
temptation; the barren soil of the former, and its deficiency in navi- 
gable streams, render it unfit for colonization, and worthless as a 
conquest ; whilst the tracts lying between Orenburg and Balkh 
contain so great a proportion of desert and uninhabitable land, that, 
notwithstanding the advantages to be derived from the fine streams 
which flow into the sea of Aral and the Caspian, any extensive 
settlement in that quarter would be a work of time and difficulty. 
It is probable, then, that Russia would covet no more of either than 
to afford her a safe and easy communication with the territories 
immediately adjacent to India. The whole line of her frontier, 
from the seas of Kamtschatka and Okhotsk to the Caspian, is so 
well guarded by the cautious policy of the Chinese, no less than by 
natural obstacles, that, taking into consideration the scanty popula- 
tion and bleak climate of Siberia, together with the difficulty of as- 
sembling a large force in those quarters, there can be little encou- 
ragement for her to attempt an advance in that direction. But 
when her frequent wars with Turkey and Persia are considered ; 
the armies so long concentrated in Georgia and Armenia ; the mili- 
tary colonies planted in her southern provinces, together with the 
now long-established habits of the people of those parts, which have 
reconciled them to the inconvenience of their situetion, and taught 
them to meet the exigencies attendant upon so warlike a neighbour- 
hood, we cannot but perceive that, whether from the elasticity of an 
increasing population,* or from the wish to employ large masses of 
troops, which it might be alike expensive and dangerous to remand 
to the northern provinces, the country extending towards our Eastern 
possessions is the line of least resistance, and the direction in which 
the explosion must take place. 


‘On the other hand, if to the operation of natural causes, as just 
described, we add the stimulus of political rivalry, we may be assured 
that every circumstance conspires to produce the collision of Great 
Britain and Russia on the confines of India, and that at no very 
distant period. Russia, at least, will leave nothing unattempted to 


* ‘See the Chevalier Gamba’s Accountof Georgia, for the encourage- 
ment afforded to commerce and agriculture by the Russian Government, 
and the immense accession to the population from the neighbouring pro- 
vinces of the Persian and Turkish empires. In 1820, seven thousand 
families are said to have gone over to the Russian dominions.’ 
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accelerate the meeting, or rather to place the occurrence of that 
meeting entirely at her own option in point of time; for in what 
other quarter can she detect a vulnerable point in the armour of her 
mighty antagonist, or where could she desire a nobler field on which 
to measure her colossal] strength with her undaunted rival, than on 
the plains of Hindostan ? i 

‘In discussing the probability of such an attack being made upon 
India, the mind naturally recurs to the Macedonian conquest; and 
with reference to the loosely-recorded enterprise of Alexander, we 
form, perhaps, an exaggerated estimate of the length of the march, 
the difficulties of the road, and the hostile dispositions of the na- 
tions whose territories would have to be traversed. Making allow- 
ances for the improvement of modern warfare, this might, indeed, 
be the correct mode of reasoning, in the event of such an expedition 
as that which is said to have been meditated by Napoleon, after the 
conquest of Egypt ; but great is the difference between the obsta~ 
cles to be overcome on such a route, and those which oppose them- 
selves to a march from the shores of the Caspian. On consulting 
the map, we may observe that the Russian possessions already ex- 
tend very nearly to the spot whence most of the later conquerors of 
Hindostan set out on their route. The geography of that part of 
Asia is still so imperfectly known, that it has not yet been clearly 
ascertained whether the river upon which stands the city of Herat, 
disembogues itself into the Caspian by the Gulf of Balkan, or joins 
the Oxus in its course to the sea of Aral. If, however, as is most 
probable, the former be the fact, an establishment on the island of 
Naphtonia, or in the Gulf of Balkan, would place the Russians in 
communication with the Turcoman tribes, whose hostility to the 
Persians is deadly and hereditary, and secure the means of advancing 
by Herat to Cabul, without the necessity of taking the more cir- 
cuitous route by the southern shores of the Caspian, or of following 
the more difficult track, already laid down, from Orenburg to the 
banks of the Oxus, and along the course of the Amu to Balkh, 
The Turcomans and Usbecs, though formidable to a nation so weak 
in itself, and so defective in military organization as the Persians, 
would be unable to oppose a large well-appointed army of Russians, 
even if their hopes of plunder did not induce them eagerly to take 
part in the expedition. If, however, it be thought that an advance 
through Azerbijan, and the north of Persia, into Khorasan, though 
the most tedious, would yet be the safest route, the progress which 
the Russiav arms are now making in that direction,* afford every 
prospect of the way being very soon left open to them. Every 
conflict into which it is so easy for a powerful state to force its 





* «If we may believe the latest intelligence, the Russians have taken 
possession of Tabriz, and are in full march upon Teheran, a point 
at least four hundred and fifty miles within the boundary, and on the 
route to Herat. 
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weaker neighbour, especially in a quarter so remote from general 
observation, and therefore so little liable to excite public animad- 
version, must of necessity end in defeat to the Persians, and, in 
consequence of their poverty, with reference to the probable de- 
mands of Russia, as well as to their misgovernment, in a cession of 
territory. Already has the feeble barrier of the Kur, and the Uras, 
been forced, and, in addition to their conquests, indemnification for 
the expenses of the war, may possibly place the Russians in posses- 
sion of Ghilan and Mazenderan, provinces which Peter the Great 
considered necessary to the establishment of his complete ascendancy 
on the Caspian. 


‘ But it is not to war and conquest alone that we must look for 
the narrowing of that space which separates the two most power- 
ful candidates, not only for the supremacy of Asia, but, through 
her, for preponderance in Europe also. For it is not to be doubted, 
that the possession of India would greatly increase the influence of 
Russia in the general councils of Europe—even its danger would 
probably have an unfavourable effect upon the politics of Great 
Britain. Nations, like individuals, to be honest, must be indepen- 
dent ; and, under the bare possibility of our Asiatic territories being 
wrested from us, it is not difficult to conjecture the unworthy com- 
pliances into which we may be driven. But by open war, however 
efficient in the end, this crisis might not, possibly, be produced for 
many years; notwithstanding the direct interest which Russia 
must have in silently acquiring that position from which, eventually, 
she may be able to turn her attention towards India, without that 
previous ‘note of preparation,’ and hostility with neighbouring 
states, which her present situation would render unavoidable. A 
reference to the line of policy adopted by the East India Company, 
and the various means by which the whole country, trom Cape Co- 
morin to the Himmalal. Mountains, has been reduced under the 
direct sway, or acknowledged influence of the English, would 
readily suggest those measures by which a paramount control in 
central Asia might be obtained with very little outward appearance 
of injustice or violence. The disputes which always attend the 
succession to the throne in Persia, * are fruitful in crimes, of which 
political hypocrisy might take advantage, to read a great moral 
lesson to that unfortunate nation; and such is the uncertainty of 
life, as well as right, among the members of the royal family, that 
any of them, whatever might be his pretensions, would gladly cede 
one half of the kingdom to an auxiliary who was powerful enough 
to secure him in the undisturbed possession of the remainder. This 
is by far the most rapid, as well as the most effectual mode, by 





* « By late accounts, it appears that the Shekakee tribe, the most power- 
ful in Azerbijan, has joined the Russians : the father of Jehangir Khan, 
their chief, it will be recollected, disputed the crown with the present 
Shah.’ 
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which Russia can obtain that vantage ground which will enable her 
to affront the Eastern world. In order to accomplish a nreasure, to 
her so desirable, the tranquillity of Europe, though, of course, 
favourable, is by nu means indispensable ; since the usual garrisons 
and provincial detachments, stationed in the neighbourhood of the 
Persian frontier, are, at any time, sufficient for the intimidation of a 
state, at once so uninformed in matters of political science, and so 
little entitled to respect on account of its military capabilities. By 
means of one of those treaties, which a power so formidable can 
always negotiate with one of the competitors for the throne of a 
nation, torn by internal dissensions, and in momentary dread of the 
incursions of the fierce and lawless tribes in its vicinity, Russia 
might obtain by cession, or under the condition of a temporary 
occupation, or by means of a permanent subsidiary force, not only 
the command of as much territory as would be necessary to facili- 
tate her advance upon the Indian‘frontier, but a stipulation for sach 
farther aid in cattle, provisions, or men, as Persia might be able to 
afford. Such, indeed, is the unsettled state of the Shah’s dominions, 
even in the most quiet times, that it may well be doubted if such a 
treaty, coupled as it would be with actual assistance and great moral 
influence, in repressing insurrections of all kinds, would be mainly 
disadvantageous to him at any given period; but at the present 
moment, when the course of affairs in the Western world tend, if 
not to the total expulsion of the Mohammedans from Europe, at 
least to a very great retrenchment of their power in that quarter, 
Persia may shortly feel the necessity of strengthening her western 
frontier, to guard against that reaction which the spirit of the 
Turkish Government will probably display when confined almost 
entirely to her Asiatic possessions. If Russia, therefore, were to 
exact the assistance of the reigning Shah, in subduing the country 
lying in the direct route to India, by the Oxus and the Amu; or 
in acquiring military possession of Candahar, as the price of her 
support on the Tigris and Euphrates, and the confines of Kurdistan 
and Armenia, there would be little doubt of her success in the object 
she cannot but have most at heart,—that of bringing within the 
reach of her grasp the brightest jewel in the crown of her illustrious 
rival. 

‘ The route leading from Russia to the Indies is not, as before 
remarked, by the south of the Caspian and Khorasan alone, but may 
be traced out east of the Caspian, by Khiva and the course of the 
Oxus and Amu to Bokhara, Samarcand, and Balkh ; or east of the 
Sea of Aral, by the Kirgies Desert, and the Sur, or Sihoon, to nearly 
the same point in the great line of trade established between eastern 
Russia and central Asia. Indeed, there can be little doubt that the 
attention of the Court of Petersburgh has already been directed to 
this line, and that, whatever may have been the ostensible object of 
the recent missions to Khiva and Bokhara, no ordinary anxiety has 
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been evinced to ascertain how far an improvement in commercial 
intercourse might be turned to account in paving the way for the 
establishment of a political influence amongst hordes of barbarians, 
who, though apparently accessible to no kindness or conciliation, 
appear only to need the presence of some really formidabie authority, 
to be reduced to the same state of tranquillity as the fierce and law- 
less inhabitants on the confines of Georgia and Armenia, and other 
districts into which Russia has successively introduced her system 
of rule. 

‘But under whatever circumstances the invasion of India might 
be attempted, it is probable that the attacking army, instead of 
marching directly from Russia, would be composed principally of 
troops stationed in recent conquests, or in the employ of Persia, as 
a subsidiary force, or as an army of occupation. ‘Thus the Russian 
troops, though apparently more closely connected with the parent 
country, are likely to lose much of their energy by a long sojourn 
in distant and, perhaps, uncongenial climes; and when to this 
circumstance is added the probability of a considerable admixture 
of Asiatic recruits, to fill up occasional vacancies, it may be sup- 
posed that the invading army wovld assimilate pretty nearly, as to 
its component parts, to the force which the English might be able 
to collect in defence of their possessions. Yet, supposing this to 
be the case, without any qualification, supposing the two armies to 
contain the same number of Europeans, the remainder being com- 
posed of natives of the countries in the possession of each nation 
respectively, still the advantage would rest with the invaders. A _ 
mixture of different nations in one army, if not permitted to impair 
its discipline, is no detriment to it, but probably the contrary, in 
offensive operations; but in defence, some feeling to counter- 
balance the effect of occasional failure is indispersable,—that 


_ feeling is patriotism: and it may be assumed as an axiom, that, 


whilst for invasion, an army may be composed of soldiers of one or 
of many nations, indifferently ; for defence, every man in it ought 
to have a strong interest in the soil which he endeavours to protect. 


‘ In order, effectually, to oppose the invasion of India, it would be 
desirable to occupy the Punjab. That region once passed, there 
would no longer be any natural obstacles, of which the defenders 
could avail themselves, in opposing a direct advance into the heart 
of Hindostan. The Punjab, indeed, has always been the field in 
which the rulers of Delhi have defended themselves with the 
greatest advantage ; when that is in possession of the enemy, no 
alternative remains to the invaded, beyond that of committing the 
fortune of the war to the event of one great battle on the plains of 
Kurnaul or Panniput—already too often fatal to Hindostan,—or of 
allowing the enemy to ravage and lay waste the country, and to 
advance unmolested to the siege of Delhi, in the confidence that, 
even if unsuccessful, they will always have a strong country in their 
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rear to retreat to and to encamp in, until the recurrence of the fair 
season for their operations, or the arrival of reinforcements from 
the other side of the Indus. On the other hand, the Indian army, 
by having the Punjab organized in its rear, would not only com- 
mand the services of the warlike race inhabiting those tracts, but 
it would possess the advantage of receiving supplies by the Indus, 
and its tributary streams, instead of the circuitous route of the Bay 
of Bengal and the Ganges. The right flank of their army, too, 
would be greatly strengthened by the force which occupies the 
protected hill-states, extending its posts along the mountains to the 
borders of Cashmere, so as to bear upon the left and rear of the 
enemy. 


‘It must not, however, be forgotten, that if the banks of the 
Indus be selected as the most favourable position in which to 
expect the attack, the British troops will have an immense march 
to perform, in addition to the ill effect of exposure to the climate 
of the hotter parts of India for many mouths, if not years, before 
they are called to the conflict. If the European troops latest from 
England are made to replace those who have been longest in the 
country, whilst the latter proceed to the frontier, the field-force 
will contain none but seasoned men ;_ but in that case, their fresh- 
ness and energy will have been considerably impaired. From five 
to eight years are in all cases a sufficient seasoning for European 
troops in India. After that period, the effects of climate become 
speedily apparent on the constitutions of men possessing so little 
power or motive for restraint as common soldiers; they are no 
longer capable of enduring the fatigues aud privations of protracted 
warfare; and one, or at most, two active campaigns, would be 
sufficient to exhaust their strength. We too easily allow ourselves 
to be deceived on this point, by the imposing accounts which are 
so often given of our Indian wars; and we fancy that, because our 
countrymen cheerfully undergo the labours of a campaign or two, 
they would be a match for any troops that could make their ap- 
pearance upon the same theatre. ‘These campaigns, however, have 
generally been fought within a short distance of our resources, and 
with all the conveniences and accommodations at hand, which old 
and undisturbed establishments can command, in a country entirely 
at the disposal of the service. In the few instances in which this 
has not been the case, we uniformly observe sickness to prevail 
amongst the European troops to an alarming extent; whilst the 
natives, if thev suffer less from that cause, (which, however, is not 
always the fact,) suffer more from disaffection and desertion. So 
much, indeed, are the sepoys accustomed to make war within the 
boundaries of Hindostan alone, and in the comparatively easy mode 
alluded to, that they soon become disgusted with any service that 
threatens either to abridge their comforts, or to prolong their 
absence from their native plains. Of the three distinct armies 
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which are at the disposal of the Indian Government, those of 
Madras and Bombay are generally considered to be better adapted 
for hard service than the Bengal troops; but as this is supposed 
to proceed entirely from the great attention which is paid to their 
equipment, and to the regular supply of everything conducive to 
their comfort, when on foreign service, whilst the Bengal troops are, 
in a great measure left to their own resources, it seems to follow, 
not only that the former are more expensive to the state, but that 
it will be difficult to bring large bodies of them to act with Bengal 
sepoys with reciprocal confidence and cordiality, without puttin 
the latter upon an equality with them, in respect to pay, and 
other advantages. Here, then, is another point to be attended to 
in conducting the defence of the country; and in order to secure 
an army which may act with union and effect, an equalization, in 
the particulars just referred to, of the troops of the three Presiden- 
cies, should immediately be adopted, upon the scale afforded by the 
most liberal of the whole. 

* But this is not all: in an army for the defence of India, assem- 
bled in the Punjab, comprising a considerable force of European as 
well as native troops, the former, though a great proportion of them 
would probably be over-seasoned, if brought up by easy marches, 
would benefit by the change of climate ; whilst upon the latter, the 
cold and fatigue would have a directly contrary effect; and if 
harassed by active operations, especially night attacks, accom- 
panied by that uncertainty of supplies which is likely to occur on 
such occasions, their number would shortly be diminished both by 
sickness and desertion, and a depression of spirits peculiar to the 
Hindoos, and resembling the maladie du pays, would unfit those who 
yet stood to their colours for any but the most ordinary camp duties. 
Under these circumstances, the commander-in-chief could never 
place entire reliance on the apparent strength of his army, as shown 
in figured statements ; for although the natives would probably 
improve, it stationed nearer their own country, the Europeans would 
fall off in proportion to their exposure to the relaxing climate of 
Hindostan. Neither would the customs and institutions of the 
service be favourable to the views of the commander ; and there is 
reason to believe, that the peculiarities which appear to adapt an 
Indian army to the performance of the duties which are now 
entrusted to it, would, in some measure, incapacitate it for a con- 
flict,* in comparison of which any service it has yet seen may be 
denominated mere ‘ playing at soldiers.’ 





* ‘The following description of the Russian soldiers will be read with 
deep interest by military men in India, as exhibiting the picture of an 
army admirably adapted for distant and arduous enterprises, even in a 
tropical climate :—‘‘The Russian soldiers, unexcited by any -spirituous 


liquors, with which the troops of other nations are often treated, . 


previous to engaging in battle, make the sign of the cross, and, im- 
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‘ The strength of the Company's army, including the regiments of 
his Majesty's service usually stationed upon the continent of India, is 
about two hundred thousand upon the war establishment, exclusive 
of irregular corps of cavalry and infantry, of which the latter are 





movably fixing their eyes on their leader, follow him in the most 
profound silence—unanimous in their impetuosity, constant and imper- 
turbable in danger—qualities which in military nations are the exclusive 
patrimony of perfect discipline. Frugal and patient under privations as 
they are submissive, they spend the whole day in battle, and at night a 
ration of bread or biscuit, and a draught of water from the nearest 
brook, suffice to allay their hunger and thirst, whilst the bare ground 
for a bed,’ and their knapsack for a pillow, relieve their fatigue.”— 
Narrative of Don Juan Van Halen, &c. 

‘For a description of the Cossacks, too long to insert here, see Sir W. 
Scott’s ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ vol. v., p. 363. 

‘The account of the Russian army, given by Sir Walter Scott, is also 
subjoined, as peculiarly interesting at the present moment :—“ In the 
mode of disciplining their forces, the Russians proceeded on the system 
most approved in Europe. Their infantry was confessedly excellent, 
composed of men in the prime of life, and carefully selected as best 
qualified for military service. Their artillery was of the first description, 
so far as the men, guns, and carriages, and appointments were con- 
cerned; but the rank of General of Artillery had not the predominant 
weight in the Russian army, which ought to be possessed by those 
particularly dedicated to the direction of that arm, by which, according 
to Napoleon, modern battles must be usually decided. The direction of 
their guns was too often intrusted to general officers of the line. The 
service of cavalry is less natural to the Russians than that of the infantry; 
but their horse regiments are nevertheless excellently trained, and have 
uniformly behaved well. But the Cossacks are a species of force 
belonging to Russia exclusively. ‘Che natives of the Don and the Volga 
hold their lands by military service, and enjoy certain immunities and 
prescriptions ; in consequence of which, each individual is obliged to 
serve four years in the Russian armies. They are trained from early 
childhood to the use of the lance and sword, and familiarized to the 
management of a horse peculiar to the country, far from handsome in 
appearance, but tractable, hardy, swift, and sure-footed, beyond any 
breed perhaps in the world. At home, and with his family and children, 
the Cossack is kind, gentle, generous, and simple; but when in arms, 
and in a foreign country, he resumes the predatory, and sometimes the 
ferocious, habits of his ancestors, the roving Scythians. As the Cossacks 
receive no pay, plunder is generally their object ; and as prisoners were 
esteemed a useless incumbrance, they granted no quarter, until Alexander 
promised a ducat for every Frenchman whom they brought in alive. In 
the actual field of battle their mode of attack is singular. Instead of 
acting in line, a body of Cossacks about to charge, disperse at the word 
of command, very much in the manner of a fan suddenly flung open, 
and joining in a loud yell, or Aourra, rush, each acting individually, 
upon the object of attack, whether infantry, cavalry, or artillery, to all 
of which they have been, in their wild way of fighting, formidable 
assailants. But it is as light cavalry that the Cossacks are, perhaps, 
unrivalled. They and their horses have been known to march one 
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generally employed as guards and police in aid of the civil magis- 
trates. In speaking of the defence of India, it is not unfrequently 
supposed that the whole of this force would be marshalled to oppose 
the invader on his crossing the Indus ; but a very slight glance at 
the map will be sufficient to explain the absurdity of this expecta- 
tion. The distance from Madras to the centre of the Punjab, is as 
great as that from Moscow to Paris ; and from Calcutta to the same 
point, it is farther than from Madrid to Vienna. With such immense 
tracts of country in the rear of our army, tracts which are inhabited 
by various nations, differing as much from each other as the Portu- 
guese from the Poles, it would be madness to attempt to concen- 
trate more than a small proportion of the whole force upon a spot 
so far removed from the heart of our provinces. In point of fact, 
the greatest number of troops assembled for any one purpose in 
India, or upon any line of operations, has never been as much as 
fifty thousand. The regular forces at Seringapatam, though con- 
sisting of detachments from all the Presidencies, were less than forty 
thousand. The army before Bhurtpore, in] 825, did not amount tothirty 
thousand ; and the whole of the regular Bengal forces assembled 
by Lord Hastings, either against the Napaulese, or in his more 
extensive operations against the Pindarries and Makrattas, did not 
much exceed forty thousand. The Bengal troops employed on the 
latter occasion were about fifty-five thousand, including irregular 
levies of all descriptions ; these, however, were acting on a widely 
extended circle of concentric operations, and the army of occupation 
of each district contiguous to the seat of war, did not advance much 
beyond its accustomed boundary. On a straight line of operation 
towards the Indus, the case would be very different, and whole dis- 
tricts would be entirely denuded of troops. It is evident, then, that 
in the event of an invasion by a large army, the protecting force 
must either consist in a great measure of new levies, in addition to 
the present army of occupation, or new levies must be distributed 
about the provinces, in order to admit of the troops now stationed 
there being disposable. If we estimate the invading force at only 
fifty thousand men, it would require an equal force to defend the 
frontier, together with a strong reserve to form a rallying point, 
keep up the communication, and garrison the fortified places. The 
whole would not fall short of a hundred thousand men ; and allow- 








hundred miles in twenty-four hours without halting. They plunge into 
woods, swim rivers, tread passes, cross deep morasses, mt pengtrate 
through deserts of snow, without undergoing material loss, or suffering 
from fatigue. No Russian army, with a large body of Cossacks in front, 
can be liable to surprise; nor, on the other hand, can an enemy, sur- 
rounded by them, ever be confident against it. In covering the retreat 
of their own army, their velocity, activity, and courage, render pursuit 
by the enemy’s cavalry peculiarly dangerous, and in pursuing a flying 
enemy, these qualities are still more redoubtable.”’—Life of Napoleon 
Buonaparte vol. v., p. 362, &e. 
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ing only one fourth part of the number to be Enropeans, we should 
have seventy-five thousand natives, either to be brought to the scene 
of action by long and toilsome marches, from the remotest pro- 
vinces, and through climates differing amongst each other as much as 
Spain and Italy do from Holland and Germany—or this portion of 
the army would be principally composed of new levies, drawn from 
the vicinity of the upper provinces, where the people, from circum- 
stances which will be explained hereafter, are by no means well 
affected to the present government. Supposing, therefore, the 
Europeans to suffer nothing, either from the sudden change of 
climate, if arriving direct from England, or from being over-seasoned 
by the effects of a protracted residence in India, stil!, as they would 
have to bear the brunt of the attack against an army flushed with 
conquest, enured to fatigues, and all:red by the hopes of plunder, 
their situation would be a very arduous one ; for it is unreasonable 
to expect that our native troops, got tc gether by either of the modes 
above described, would be a match for their opponents in the field, 
allowing three-fourths of the latter :o be Persians, Affgans, or 
Tartars, disciplined in the Russian manner, or rather, intermixed 
in the same ranks with the Russian soldiers. Amidst the manifest 
disadvantages under which an army so circumstanced would labour, 
it would require the most consummate skill, on the part of the 
British commander, to conduct the most ordinary operations, even 
in the Punjab, where the face of the country is such as to afford 
positions favourable for defensive operations ; but should the seat of 
war be tranferred to Upper Hindostan, the whole tract lying between 
the Setledge and the richest part of the Bengal provinces is so 
totally destitute of natural strength, that he would be unable to 
avoid coming to a general engagement in any other manner than by 
taking post under the walls of Delhi or Agra, and allowing the 
enemy to levy contributions on all the open country. The officers 
of the Company's service, it is true, have a perfect knowledge of 
the country, and are, perhaps, more accustomed to the management 
of large masses, than officers of corresponding rank in most other 
services ; but on ground so perfectly level as that upon which they 
have to maneeuvre, those qualifications would be of very little assist- 
ance against an active and enterprising opponent, who, if inferior to 
themselves in those respects, would probably excel them in general 
military combination. But even on this point a good deal of exag- 
geration bas been indulged in, and although the English would 
appear, if we judge from the accounts of battles gained and opera- 
tions undertaken, to have waged war on a large scale in India, yet, 
as has been before remarked, their armies have niways been com- 
paratively small ; and they have been indebted for their triumphs to 
their skill and discipline having been so vastly superior to their 
opponents, and not to their numbers. ‘There is no doubt, that the 
masses Which they are in the habit of directing—though, agreeably 
to the usual proportion in Indian armies, not more than one-tenth 
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consist of fighting-men, the rest being composed of baggage- 
servants and camp-followers,—have the effect of giving them the 
military coup d'wil, and of training them to those habits of self- 
possession and command, which quality them for entering upon a 
wider sphere of action, with less preparation than officers accustomed 
to the command of but very limited numbers; but this circum- 
stance, though undoubtedly it renders the approach of more active 
warfare less formidable than it otherwise might appear, does not 
entirely supersede the necessity for considerable experience, in 
actual operations, with opponents more entitled to respect than 
those with whom they have hitherto been in the habit of coping. 


‘As itis highly probable, then, that war, under a new aspect, 
will, ere long, approach our Indian possessions, and that the colli- 
sion of England and Russia, on the plains of Hindostan, may be 
considered inevitable, to attempt to avert the storm by intriguing 
in the Court of Persia, is merely to prescribe for symptoms, instead 
of grappling with the disease itself. In place of employing every effort 
to conciliate the Persians, and to persuade them to adopt improve- 
ments in war and government, alike unsuited to the genius of the 
nation, and to the inclination of the leading families, we should turn 
our attention exclusively to our Indian empire, and take advantage of 
our unlimited influence and authority, to strengthen it, by infusing a 
feeling of love and respect for the British name, and a firm reliance on 
the mildness and the justice of its sway. A foreign government, ruling 
over such extensive realms as those now under the dominion of the 
Company, must have much more to apprehend from internal discon- 
tent, than from external force ; and, in point of fact, we find that, 
since the Mussulman conquest, the invasion of Hindostan has not 
unfrequently been effected, by armies of comparatively inconsider- 
able strength, under a promise or expectation of support from the 
various tribes with which it is peopled,—tribes which all writers 
concur in describing as ever ready to rise in favour of the most 
formidable candidate for sovereign power. Baber states his army, 
enumerated, too, with apparent accuracy, to have amounted, great 
and small, good and bad, servants and no servants, to only twelve 
thousand men.—Memoirs, p. 293; and again, p. 310, ‘ When I 
invaded the country for the fifth time, overthrew Sultan Ibrahim, 
and subdued the empire of Hindostan, I had a larger army than I 
had ever before brought into it. My servants, the merchants, and 
their servants, and the followers of all descriptions that were in 
camp along with me, were numbered, and amounted to twelve 
thousand men.’ Nadir Shah, invited into Hindostan by some dis- 
contented nobles, defeated the imperial army with his advanced 
guard alone ; and when Ahmed Shah, better known by the name 
of Abdallah, was repulsed in his first attack upon Hindostan, the 
circumstance was attributed to his having neglected to secure the 
co-operation of any of the powerful tribes. The Tartars and Per- 
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sians, then in the service of the Mogul, were a sufficient match for 
his arnf¥ : on his second advance, however, being assured of the 
assistance of Gazi-ud-dein, at the head of the Tartar interest, he 
conquered Delhi without any difficulty ; and in his subsequent expe-~ 
ditions always maintained the ascendancy thus acquired. It is im- 
possible, indeed, to peruse the history of the events just referred to, 
without being struck with the apparent ease with which Hindostan 
may be invaded either from Cabul or Candahar. The nearest road 
from Herat to Cabul and Attoc, through Huzarah and the hills, 
though difficult, and at some seasons almost impassible, is only a 
month's journey in fair weather ; whilst the route by Candahar is 
described as straight and level, practicable without risk or trouble 
even in the winter, and requiring about forty or fifty days’ march. 
If, however, Cabul be avoided, and the advance conducted through 
Candahar to Derah-Gazee-Khan, on the Indus, (the point at which 
the Affeans crossed that river, in their march to Cashmere, in 
1813), it would require only fifty or sixty days’ march to bring an 
army from the centre of Khorasan to the rear of the Punjab, upon 
the very borders of the British territory.* 


‘ Under the bare possibility of such an event occurring, it would 
be interesting to ascertain the actual state of our frontier pro- 
vinces in respect to military preparation and local resources. Into 
this subject, however, it is not the intention of these pages to en- 
ter very deeply at present, but it may not be without its use to 
remark, that such is the securify or supineness of the Indian Go- 
vernment, that, during the late siege of Bhurtpore, when the bat- 
tering guns were fast becoming unserviceable from incessant firing, 
the nearest depot, which was that of Agra, (from its situation 
and strength one of the most important stations in Upper India,) 
was incompetent to the supply of the requisite number to replace 
them. If the assault had failed, the army must have suspended 
its operations till both artillery and ammunition could have been 
procured from Allahabad, a distance of at least thirty days march. 
This, too, it must be observed, was not in a part of the country 
where such an occurrence as a siege was unlooked for, but where 
the feeling of jealousy, which our failure in 1805 had occasioned, 
rendered the last twenty years little more than a season of prepara- 
tion. In answer to this, it is asserted by the advocates of procras- 











* ‘It may be important to remark, that by whatever route the invasion 
of India by the Russians be accomplished, they will march with the 
stream of national antipathies in their favour: the Usbees have a rooted 
hatred against the Persians, and rival the latter in their hostile feelings 
towards the Affgans; whilst the Affgans cherish as much resentment 
against the Seiks for their uninterrupted encroachments, as the Seiks do 
against the English, for protecting the apostate chiefs on the left bank of 
the Setledge. Should the invaders cross the Indus at Derah-Gizee-Khan, 
they might conciliate Runjeet Sing, the present ruler of the Punjab, and 
induce him to co-operate in an attack upon the Company’s territories 
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tination, that no serious intention to invade our north-western pro- 
vinces could be manifested by the Russian court, without affording 
us ample time for every species of preparation for defence. But, 
in addition to the example just given, it should be remembered, 
that the war with Ava, though for years considered unavoidable, 
yet found the Indian government almost entirely unprepared ; so 
much so, indeed, that it cannot be denied, that ifthe Burmese general, 
Maha Bundoolah, had boldly pushed forward, after the decisive 
affair at Ramos, he would have met with little or no opposition in 
his advance upon Chittagong and Dacca, and might even have in- 
sulted the very suburbs of Caleutta. The north-western frontier, 
indeed, has been attended to more than any other, as the course of 
events has naturally led to that result ; but it is doubtful whether, 
at the present moment, the whole country above Allahabad, contain 
the necessary equipments for an army of fifty thousand men. 
Neither is it certain that the whole of the Company's provinces 
could furnish a remount* of suitable horses for the cavalry and 











* «In Bengal, the government stud may be calculated to contain about 
six or seven thousand brood mares—the upper, or northern division, how- 
ever, has not yet been productive ; and the whole taken together have not 
hitherto been adequate to the supply of horses for the horse-artillery and 
dragoons, without taking the native cavalry into the account. The dis- 
persion of the Pindarees, transferred a number of mares to the Company’s 
provinces ; but breeding was not much attended to till of late years, 
when entire horses being imported from Europe, government formed the 
northern division of the stud out of those materials. It requires, however, 
the greatest vigilance, on the part of the inspectors, to prevent the admis- 
sion of under-sized or defective animals, and on this account, the annual 
produce of serviceable horses is by no means commensurate with the 
expense to the state, Indeed, the territorial system of the Company, so 
greatly augments the value of land hitherto appropriated to pasturage, 
that breeding upon a large scale seems to require the encouragement of 
very high prices for horses, and it may perhaps be doubted whether cattle 
of all Kinds be not upon the decrease throughout the provinces. The 
Seik Rajah, with the short-sighted policy common to semi-barbarous 
states, has lately opposed, to the utmost of his power, the importation of 
horses into the Company’s territories, through his dominions, from the 
north ; which has ever been the principal mart, as the indigenous supply 
of Hindostan has at all times been small. In acting in this manner, otf 
ever, he has rendered us no inconsiderable service, by turning the atten- 
tion of the Indian Government to the necessity of improving their internal 
resources. But establishments for this purpose, when in the hands of 
government, are more expensive and less productive than when left to 
private speculation ; yet, in Hindostan, the pressure of taxation is so 
great, and accumulation is so completely checked, that few individuals 
possess the means of entering upon a business which requires so large an 
outlay, and the returns of which are so precarious. The horses bred in 
this manner, without the assistance of government, are now scarcely more 
than sufficient for the supply of the irregular cavalry, in which corps the 
troopers themselves, or their immediate commanders, contract for the 
horses. In the Madras territory, since the abolition of the Ganjam stud, 
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horse-artillery, or cattle for the provision and transport of so large 
an army beyond two campaigns. The habits of the people are not 
such as to lead them to rear any but the small breed of cattle com- 
monly used for purposes of agriculture and traffic, and for the 
dairy ; and the breed of ponies called Tattoos, for general purposes, 
Extensive requisitions could only be complied with at the expense 
of the growing harvest, or of a serious interruption of the ordinary 
occupations of the inhabitants. Our army would be under the neces- 
sity of carrying its supplies of all kinds in its train, or otherwise it 
would prove as great a scourge to our own territories as the most 
rapacious invader ; and in the event of a reverse, instead of falling 
back upon its resources, it would have to continue its retreat through 
an exhausted, and probably an exasperated population. 


‘ When hostilities commenced with Ava, the greater part of the 
expedition to Rangoon and Arracan was supplied from the Madras 
Presidency ; Bengal was exempted from any considerable demands 
either for men, or for cattle and stores; and yet, although the 
declaration of war was issued in February, 1824, supplies for the 
advance of a force through Cachar to Ava had not been collected 
in September of the same year; and when that expedition was 
given up, and a much smaller one, under General Morrison, ordered 
to proceed, by Chittagong, to Arracan, it was not till January, 1825, 
that the troops were able to advance, and that with only a portion 
of their stores and cattle. Now, if this was the case with an army 


there has been no breeding district, excepting on a very limited scale by 
private dealers ; the celebrated Manantoddy jungle has almost ceased to 
afford any considerable number, and the remains of the breed from which 
the Mysorean horse were furnished, are. fast disappearing, notwithstand- 
ing a feeble attempt lately made to encourage them. The practice, in- 
deed, both at Madras and Bombay, of importing horses for the service of 
government, as well as for private purposes, from Arabia and Persia, 
tends greatly to depress the country market. 

* In Bombay, according to Mr. Chaplin’s statement, there were in the 
whole Company’s territories, in 1824, probably not more than 6000 
horses, and of these, but a smalln umber of the description whose progeny 
would answer for the service of our cavalry. 

‘ If, therefore, the importation of horses from Persia and Arabia were 
to cease, or be materially affected, as would probably be the case if the 
Russians were to establish an influence in the court of the Shah, it is not 
difficult to foresee what would be the embarrassment occasioned to our 
army. A complete remount for the regular cavalry, including dragoons 
and horse-artillery, of the three Establishments, would require about 
thirty thousand horses, besides the smaller description required for the 
foot-artillery and irregular corps. The march of cavalry and artillery 
from remote stations to the seat of war, would alone expend more than 
could well be replaced at the present moment, even by the liberality of 
the king of Oude, (who has before now mounted regiments of dragoons), 
or by the expensive markets of carriage-catile to be found at Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay. 
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of six or seven thousand, marching in the neighbourhood of our 
capital, and through some of the most rich and densely populous of 
our provinces, with the streams of the great rivers favourable for 
the transport of supplies of all kinds; what are we to expect when 
all these conditions are reversed ; when supplies have to mount the 
long and often difficult course of the Ganges and Jumna, against a 
powerful current; where the country is comparatively wild and 
unproductive ; where the inhabitants are, from recent conquest and 
other causes, by no means well affected to the government; and 
when they will be called upon for supplies, not for a mere detach- 
ment, but for an army perhaps a hundred thousand strong ? 

‘In speaking of supplies being sent to the Upper Provinces, it 
should be mentioned, that although the Company’s territory, on the 
Bengal establishment, is remarkably deficient in good roads fit for 
military purposes, the great rivers, in fact, affording a comparatively 
economical means of communication from Calcutta to Furrackabad 
and Delhi,—there is no public establishment of boats or river craft 
for the conveyance of stores. When supplies of any kind are re- 
quired in the field stations, boats are hired by the army commis- 
sariat, ostensibly at a small expense, but in reality at a very great 
one ; for such is the defective state of those which alone are pro- 
curable for the public service, and so badly are they navigated, that 
the accidents which occur in the loss of men, as well as stores, would 
form a very serious addition to the general rate of transport. The 
actual cost, also, is materially enhanced by the slow mode of travel- 
ling, and the difficulty of conducting a fleet of boats to such im- 
mense distances by means of the track-rope. From forty to sixty 
are as many as can be taken by one opportunity, according to the 
system now in force; and these, conveying altogether not more 
than twelve hundred tons upon an average, are three months in 
reaching Allahabad, and from thence two to Agra, and one to Fut- 
tighur ; from either of which points, it would require a march of 
thirty days to reach the banks of the Setledge. When, indeed, we 
consider the difficulty of collecting transport, the slow rate of tra- 
velling against the strong current of the Ganges, and the limited 
supply either of stores or men which each fleet can convey, it is 
perhaps not too much to assert, that supposing the Russians to 
have secured, by treaty or otherwise, a free passage through Persia, 
they could at any time collect an army of fifty or a hundred thou- 
sand men upon the banks of the Indus, as soon as, and perhaps 
sooner, than the Indian government could complete the necessary 
arrangements for opposing them with effect. Startling as this opi- 
nion may appear, it is only necessary to consult the map, and to 
bear in mind the ease with which Russia can accumulate troops of 
all descriptions in her south-eastern frontier, to demonstrate its 
possible correctness. If Russia were, immediately after declaring 
war, to direct her attention to this point, her army in Georgia 
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would have been on its march long ere intelligence from Europe could 
reach Bengal. From the banks of the Kur (though it is probable 
the Russian boundary has already been pushed two hundred miles 
more to the south) to Herat, is about eleven hundred miles, or one 
hundred and ten days’ march; and from Herat to the Indus at 
Cabul, or at Derah-Gazee-Khan, as has been already stated, is 
about fifty days’ march, making upon the whole one hundred and 
sixty marches. Now, if we may believe the published Army Lists, 
in the whole of the territory above Allahabad, including Oude, 
Rohilcund, and Rajhpootanah, there are not more than forty-five 
thousand regular troops,* including the regiments of his Majesty's 
service; and of these only about twenty thousand are nearer the 
frontier than twenty marches. But as no advance into the Punjab 
could prudently be attempted with less than thirty thousand men, it 
would be necessary to draw troops from stations as distant as Alla- 
habad, which is at least fifty days’ march from the frontier. So, 
far, however, there appears to be a great difference in favour of the 
Indian army reaching the point of rendezvous before the assailants ; 
but we are not to overlook the important consideration, that of all 
the troops thus collected together, only about seven thousand five 
hundred are Europeans. To provide the necessary escorts and com- 
munications, and to raise the European force to the number of 
twenty thousand—which may be looked upon as the smallest propor- 
tion, if the invaders should cross the Indus with fifty thousand men 
—troops would have to march from all parts of our provinces, 
from a distance of twelve and fifteen hundred miles, proceedin 
either by the course of the rivers, or across a country bat very indift 
ferently provided either with roads or with the requisite supplies for 
such a force; and it would be necessary to send to Ceylon, the 
Mauritius, and even the Cape of Good Hope, for regiments of his 
Majesty's service to supply the place of those sent to the frontier. 


‘Upon the whole, then, if we attend to the events now passing 
in Persia, and consider the great probability that Russia will ere 
long establish a permanent influence in that kingdom, too much 
attention cannot be paid to the political strength of our Indian pro- 





* “To these may be added such troops as the Bombay Presidency 
could spare; but, in this case, the march from Mhow, Guzerat, and 
Cutch, to Mdultan, or to Lodianah, on the Setledge, would be somewhat 
greater than from Allahabad to the last mentioned place; with the dis- 
advantage of having a country but partially known, and certainly but 
badly supplied with necessaries of all kinds for troops to pass through. 
A division from Bombay, however, would be of the greatest service in 
threatening the right flank of the invading army, and in operating upon 
his communications, in the event of his pushing on to Delhi; though 
the moral effect, upon the Natives, of his gaining possession of that 
capital, would render it a matter of the utmost consequence to oppose 
him, before he could advance so far. 
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vinces ; and whatever may be the assistance which we can expect 
from the spirit or patriotism of the inhabitants, no time should be 
lost in providing those safeguards, which, as the conquerors of t 
extensive region, we are bound, as well in justice, as from a regard 
to our own welfare, to afford. But in order to estimate the degree 
of attachment which the Indian Government can claim, it will now 
be necessary to take a view of the condition of the people submitted 
to its sway. 

‘Since the foregoing pages were written, advice has been re- 
ceived that, in consequence no doubt of the diversion which the in- 
creasing importance of the affairs of Greece bas operated in fayour 
of Persia, Russia has made peace with that power. The conditions 
are severe : and while they secure to Russia at all times an easy 
access to Tabriz and Teheran, they put her in possession of a sum 
of money not only sufficient to defray the expense of the late war, 
but to provide means of future aggression, whenever it may suit 
her to renew hostilities. The war, indeed, may be considered to 
have set at rest the question, as to the practicability of transporting 
a large army from Russia to the heart of Persia: not only has the 
feeble barrier of the Araxes been passed, but the disposition of the 
inhabitants of the contiguous provinces to assist an invader, ascer- 
tained beyond all doubt. With little or no apparent effort on the 

rt of Russia, a large and well-equipped army was assembled to 
the south of the Caucasus, and put in motion upon the capital of 
Persia, without the latter being able to offer any effectual resistance, 
or, indeed, possessing any other means of saving her hoarded trea- 
sures, excepting by the immediate sacrifice of a considerable portion 
of them, at the discretion of the conqueror. Such, too, is acknow- 
ledged to be the state of anarchy and disorder in which the greater 
part of Persia is plungled, that the Shah is fearful of removing the 
remains of his treasure to a more distant asylum ; whilst, therefore, 
his known avarice is a sufficient guarantee against profusion, the 
immense hoardings, which, according to a late writer, will amount 
to nearly thirty millions sterling, when the present demand has been 

satisfied,* will still be within the reach of Russia on any future oc- 
easion. On the other hand, the Shah’s advanced age and growing 
infirmities render it not improbable that Russia may very shortly 
be appealed to, to settle the claims of rival candidates for the throne ; 
in which case the devotion of Jehangir Khan, the present governor 
of Ardebil, to the cause of Russia, will no doubt meet with its re- 
ward, in the recognition of his relationship to the legitimate royal 
stock of Persia, for the assertion of which his father was cruelly 
put to death by the present Shah. The present Prince Royal, Ab- 
bas Mirza, has rendered himself unpopular in the north-western 








* «See Lieut. Alexander’s Travels. 
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provinces, by his arbitrary conduct during the progress of hostilities ; 
and has lost the confidence of the nation, no less by the manner in 
which he forced the kingdom into a war, than by the rash and in- 
considerate manner in which he opposed the advance of the enemy's 
force. Little doubt, therefore, need be entertained that in the event 
of peace with Constantinople again setting the southern division of 
the Russian forces at liberty, the late designs upon Persia will be 
resumed, and ample advantage taken of the information now ac- 
quired respecting the deficiencies, moral and physical, under which 
that unfortunate country appears destined to labour. 


‘But whatever may be the future views of our great northern 
rival, the respite which has thus been afforded to the Indian Govern- 
ment is most valuable. Had the Russians continued to advance, the 
alarm which had began to pervade our frontier provinces would 
have so greatly increased, as, in some measure, to have impaired 
the character of any measure which might be adopted for improving 
the condition of the inhabitants of that part of our territory, by giv- 
ing it the appearance of being rather extorted by our fears than 
conceded by our justice. Now, however, all immediate danger 
being removed, and the recurrence, though still within the bounds 
of probability, not possibly distant in point of time, no such motives 
can be inferred. Indeed the only apprehension now is, that the 
improvidence of the Governors will lead them to neglect the solemn 
warning which they have received, and induce them again to con- 
sider the governed as safe from attack,* and as firm in their alle- 
giance, as if no such danger had ever offered itself, or as if they had 
not just reason to complain of the general impoverishment to which 
they are reduced.’ 





* «Symptoms of this have already appeared in the orders issued respect- 
ing the reduction of the army :—from ten to twenty men per company 
in the infantry, and the same in the cavalry, have been reduced, and some 
companies of artillery have been dismounted and the horses sold. The 
impolicy of this proceeding, respecting the cavalry and artillery in par- 
ticular, must be manifest from what has been observed with regard to the 
scarcity of horses in India; and the demand being so greatly reduced, 
there will be little or no encouragement for een 4 and, in addition to 
the time required for properly breaking horses for the public service, 
Government will not be able to procure them in the event of a sudden 
call. Advantage should be taken ofa period of peace to prepare our- 
selves in every point for future wars ; and if retrenchment in expenditure 
must be made, it should only be in those departments which admit of 
being easily restored to their original strength in time of need.’ 
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Hisroric Seercues, 
Written in India. 


Or all who here have ruled with delegated sway, 
Enacted laws, and made wide realms obey, 

In the long list one only name is found, 

With whose good deeds the native tongues resound : 
CorNWALLIS’ name descends from sire to son, 
And will, so long as time its course shall run, 

As a vague symbol of philanthropy, 

That rich and poor regards with equal eye ; 
Tempering the dignity of high command 

With modest state, and manners frank and bland. 
Though bred in camps, and skill'd the storm to wield 
Of war's fierce conflict in th’ ensanguined field, 
He most delighted in the arts of peace, 

Of quiet labour and protected ease. 

But when the faithless Tippoo dared provoke 

His just resentment, suddenly it broke, 

Like thunder-cloud, upon the prostrate foe, 

His empire shatter'd, and his pride laid low. 

Still in th’ untutor’d Indian's simple mind, 

His fame to two great measures is confined. 

Th’ insatiate thirst of revenue which reigns 
Through Asia's bounds, and devastates its plains,— 
That dire cupidity me first restrain’d, 

And by irrevocable laws enchain'd. 

To check oppression, and unmask deceit, 

He 'stablish’d first the judge’s sacred seat. 

Till then the publican and judge were one, 

Who never, till his fiscal task were done, 

Till he'd exhausted each rapacious tax, 
Dispensed a dole of justice, scant and lax ; 

His earliest care to guard the public weal, 

And then to hear the tardy, faint appeal. 

Thus did our Indian Alfred sow the seeds 

Of better things, but mix'd with choking weeds ; 
And still inveterate tares the field deform, 
Contend for mastery, and defy reform, 

Save what would flow spontaneous from the force 
Of intercourse with colonists, the source 

Whose waters only, like Bethesda’s pool, 

Can cure Monopoly’s oppressive rule 
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And sordid appetite, as blind as vile, 
That makes its malice on itself recoil. 


On him who enters next upon the stage, 
The eye is idly bent; th’ historic page 
For Snore scarce ventures to assert a claim 
To mediocrity’s unenvied fame. 
His feeble policy, his wavering aim, 
Threaten’d the vessel of the State to whelm, 
But that a vigorous arm soon seized the helm, 
Spread all her canvas to the favouring breeze, 
And plough’d triumphantly the subject seas. 


To We..estey’s genius and prevailing star 
All difficulties yield in peace and war ; 
Tippoo'’s stout heart his messages appal, 

Like mene tekel written on the wall ; 
Foreboding fears oppress his anxious mind, 
Till life at once and kingdom are resign’d. 
Scindia improvidently seeks to guard 

His loose dominion, and his fall retard 

By arts of discipline ;—the cumbrous weight 
Prevents escape, precipitates his fate. 

The pond'rous train that rend the vault of heaven, 
Serve but as trophies to the victor given. 

The clouds of horse, the legions’ long array, 

Are pierced and chased with rout and wild dismay. 
*T was then that Wellington's heroic name, 
Resplendent now in full meridian fame, 

First smote on Assye’s field with slanting ray, 

And thence ascended into brightest day. 

Delhi, Laswary, Agra’s captured towers 

Proclaim the ardent Lake's resistless powers ; 
Resistless, save at Bhurtpore’s stubborn walls, 
Where valour bleeds in vain, and all but honour falls. 
The vagrant Holcar’s predatory crew 

He could but perseveringly pursue ; 

By day and night, with never-tiring pace, 

He urged incessantly the goading race. 

But ere these wars are finally composed 

In peace, great Wellesley is from power deposed, 
A falcon, tow’ring in his pride of place, 

By mousing owls was hawk’d into disgrace ! 
To merchants’ grovelling eyes he seems t’ abuse 
His large authority by boundless views, 

And vast gigantic projects, that deprive 

Their trade of funds, by which it ought to thrive. 
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His sumptuous monument of Attic taste 

By them was deem’d intolerable waste ; 

His acts tyrannical, his Satrap pride 

Pass'd unreproved ; his stern proscription wide 
Of British colonists was ratified. 


Again Cornwatuis was implored to save 
A sinking state, but came to find a grave. 
Fast by the margin of old Ganges’ wave 
He sleeps as tranquilly as if his tomb 
Were shadow'd by Cathedral's solemn gloom. 


Brief, dark, and evil, were cold Bartow'’s days ; 
Nor do they yield a single theme for praise. 
Bewilder'd ‘mid the fruits of Wellesley’s fame, 

He dared to compromise the British name, 
And by repeated acts of tyranny 

Impell'd its army on to mutiny ; 

Prepared with arbitrary hand to quell 

The faintest murmur on his ear that fell, 
Till indignation, in short lapse of time, 

By steps successive ripen’d into crime. 


Enough of Barlow :—let us next survey 
The noble Minro's mild and placid sway. 
Him eloquence and varied learning grace, 
The tender heart, and hindness-beaming face ; 
He sought for merit with discerning eyes, 
And foster'd arts which caused himself to rise : 
The friend of Leyden stray'’d in Fancy’s bowers, 
And eager snatch’'d her ever-blooming flowers. 
The even tenour of his peaceful reign 
Flows like a tranguil river to the main ; 
And yet three islands, wrested from the foe, 
May tinge the patriot cheek with generous glow ; 
Three islands, bless'd with Nature's choicest care, 
And fragrant shrubs that scent the ambient air, 


His veteran, laureli’d head, then Morra rears, 
And stately walks beneath a weight of years. 
Study and old experience combine 
To clear his judgment, and his mind refine ; 
While large professions and theatric show 
Had made the tide of expectation flow. 

The Goorkas, confident their hills among, 
Had worn our patience with redoubied wrong ; 
To scale their fastnesses, to pierce their screen 
Of tangled jungle, and of forest green, 
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Were labours worthy Ochterlony’s power, 
Untried in fitting field till that late hour. 

The Goorka tamed, his means he next applied 
To break the secret bonds which held allied 
The fierce Mahratta, and the bandit swarm, 
That fill d the plains with ravage and alarm ; 
Drenching the plunder'd villages with blvod, 
And wrapping all in fire’s consuming flood. 
These locust tribes, that Nature's face deform, 
Swept by the whirlwind of the vengeful storm, 
Cease to exist ; the wasted fields regain 

Their long lost culture, and are green again. 
Well had he closed his bright career, and met 
A fate mature, if then his sun had set 

"Mid clouds of glory, and a host that gaze 
With fond regret upon its crimson blaze.* 

The remnant of his days was full of pain 

From broken pledges, and a lengthen’d train 

Of debts which barr'd him from his native land, 
And sent to lay his bones in Malta's barren strand. 


Apa, with talents, nursed a bigot spite 
‘Gainst every shape of freedom, and the right 
That by their birth to Englishmen belongs, 
T' avert, by law’s strong shield, capricious wrongs. 
Succeeding rulers see his memory glare, 
An awful beacon, bidding them beware, . 
Admonishing to dread, beyond the tomb, 
Avenging retribution’s penal doom! 


The name of Amuexsr last and least appears, 
Extorting indignation’s bitter tears. 
With less than average share of sense,—a thing 
Worthy before Chinese its head to ring 
Thrice on the ground ; led ever by the nose ; 
Object of fear to friends, of hope to foes ; 
The fittest instrument that chance could place, 
T’ exhibit power and station in disgrace ; 
Toss'd at the mercy of the wanton gale, 
And, helpless, driven where'er its gusts prevail. 
Arnot he banish'd ere a month was pass’‘d, 
And the rash act repented to the last : 
And yet stood calmly by while others, dress'd 
In brief authority, Gazettes suppress'd. 











* 





ee animam exhalasset opimam, 
Cum de Teutonico vellet descendere curru. 
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Calcutta, July 10, 1828, M. B. 
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Before he look'd, he leap'd into a war, 

The most inglorious and destructive far 

Our history mentions ; not that we deplore 

The Burmese fields incarnadined with gore, 

But myriads sinking under fell disease, 

And strewn like foliage from autumnal trees. 

At last, when more than two long years are spent, 
The wish'd-for answer to our prayers is sent : 
Peace is attain’d; the enemy a crore, 

In compensation for fifteen, restore ; 

And cede some leagues of flooded, saline plains, 
Where pestilent miasma ever reigns. 

When Ochterlony, prompt at honour’s call, 
Summon'd a leaguering host to Bhurtpore’s wall, 
Audacious usurpation to chastise, 

And vindicate our name in India’s eyes ; 

Th’ unstable Amherst, moved by dastard fear, 
Quick interposed, and stopp'd his high career ; 
With glozing sophistry belied his word, 

And sheathed, with craven speed, the half-drawn sword. 
A blot so foul, disaster so severe, 

Soon laid the heart-struck hero on his bier : 
Unscathed by hostile shot, or trenchant steel, 
The mortal wound so mean a hand could deal. 
Statues and pictures, attributes of fame, 

Are often tokens of the donor's shame : 

But not for Amherst did such incense rise ; 

For him none forged the needful, monstrous lies : 
No tribute of respect or love he bears, 

To soothe, in life's decline, its anxious cares ; 
‘Tis joy, not grief, the public voice declares ! 

















Recent Frencu Screnetiric Exrepition to Eaypr. 


Finpina, in that excellent French Journal, Le Globe, a detailed 
account of the progress of the French Savans, recently sent on a 
scientific expedition to Egypt, in letters communicated to the Edi- 
tor by one of its members, Mons. C. Lenormant, we feel that we 
shall be rendering an acceptable service to the readers of ‘ The 
Oriental Herald’ by translating them for our pages ; omitting the 
early part of the voyage, that we may commence with what strictly 
belongs to Egypt only, and launch with the writer at once upon the 
bosom of the Nile. 

LETTER III. 


Appearance of the Banks of the Nile—Arab Females—Ruins of 
Sais—Cairo—Architecture of the Arabs. 


The Nile, opposite Nadir, 18th of September, 1828. 

‘We left Alexandria on the 14th, at noon ; and at seven o'clock 
on the morning of the 15th, quitted the canal of Mahmoudie, the 
whole length of which we had traversed. This voyage offers very 
little interest to the traveller : no object presents itself but a conti- 
nued line of sand banks on each side, beyond which nothing is vi- 
sible but a barren desert, or those extensive marshes covered with 
saline efflorescence, to which is given the name of Mareotis, and 
lake Etko. At intervals, small mounds of sand mark the old 
Greek stations which bordered the ancient canal, the course of 
which was nearly the same as that of the new one ; but the inhabi- 
tants have every where totally disappeared; and, for leagues, 
there are scarcely any traces of verdure tou be seen; two or three 
palm trees, 2 few scattered huts and solitary human beings, being 
all that meet the eye. At this moment, the Nile being at its 
greatest height, fille the canal so as to make its navigation perfectly 
easy ; but when its waters have completely retired, small boats alone 
are able to navigate where now the largest vessels float ; and silence 
reigns throughout that vast tract which is now a scene of bustle and 
animation. 

‘Such a country, in northern latitudes, would indeed be frightful. 
Such wretchedness, and such deprivations, could not be supported, 
accompanied hy the miseries of cold and rain ; but ander this beau- 
tiful sky, nature incessantly effaces ‘ie ills of humanity, and repairs, 
by the mere force of its congenial influence, all the evils which arise 
from misery and improvidence. Thus nothing can prevent the poor 
Fellah from growing in all the vigour of a favoured race ; from de- 
veloping his faculties under the influence of a genial atmos- 
phere ; from opening his soul to the smiling impressions with which 
the very air seems to be impregnated ; it is impossible that it should 
not form a poetic people, alive to the beauty of forms, to the power 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 20. X 
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of rhythm and sounds, and enjoying, in fact, that complete organi- 
sation which belongs only to the natives of the south. Even the 
villages, which are built of dried mud, assume, under I know not 
what secret influence, a noble and graceful aspect, and present the 
most striking reminiscences of the finest monuments of antiquity. 
The women, whose habits of labour do not in the slightest degree 
prevent their full developement, preserve, in the delicacy of their 
forms, and the just proportions of their limbs, a natural grace, 
which adds still more to the effect of their simple but striking garb. 
The poorest Arab girl, scarcely covered by a ragged blue chemise, 
would give lessons of grace, and, I might almost say, of coquetry, 
to the most beautiful paysanne of France. 


‘A pretty Arab woman is the very ideal of an opera-dancer ; pos- 
sessing the same slim but exquisitely proportioned figure; delicate 
and well-shaped limbs; small and beautifully formed feet; and 
hands so delicate that the bracelets worn on the wrists will pass over 
them without being unclasped ; with eyes like those of a gazelle, to 
which the black and penciled brows give at once softness and bril- 
liancy. The poorer classes wear only a long blue chemise with a 
veil of the same colour, a corner of which they hold in their mouths 
whenever they pass one of the male sex, more particularly if he bea 
Frank. A large mask of black taffeta, which leaves no part of the 
countenance uncovered but the eyes and the forehead, is worn by 
the rich. Ear-rings, a profusion of neck-laces, composed of shells, 
or bits of glass, interspersed with amulets of silver or polished 
steel, bracelets equally numerous and varied, the blue tattooing of 
the chin, as well as the hands and part of the arms, and the black 
pencilling of the eyebrows, are the distinguishing characteristics of 
the dress of an Arab female, and which, in spite of their apparent sin- 
gularity, form a strikingly original and graceful whole. It must be 
admitted, however, that this description is given in the most poetic 
point of view, and with the omission of many deteriorating facts, espe- 
cially that of the revolting misery and filth which reigns throughout. 


* Our voyage continues to be very tedious, on account of the fre- 
quent changes of wind. The day before yesterday, the 16th, was 
one of great fatigue; we visited and examined the ruins of the 
ancient town of Sais, exposed to all the ardour of an African sun. 
It is true, that there does not at present exist a single monument of 
it entire ; but the wall of the Sacred Enclosure, which is almost all 
standing, and the remains of three necropolises, which are covered 
with fragments of marble, pottery, and Egy ptian enamel, are suffi- 
cient to determine the site of the fourth city of Egypt under the 
Pharoahs, the name of which is preserved almost unaltered in that 
of the neighbouring village (Sa-el-Haggier, Sais the Stoney). This 
great wall, which remains, is in itself a colossal monument ; a kind 
of introduction to the impression produced by the great mass of the 
Pyramids. Picture to yourself an enclosure of 2,500 feet in length, 
and about 1,500 in width, formed by a wall of 80 feet in height, ‘and 
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40 in thickness ; and in the midst of this enclosure a heap of ruined 
buildings, a labyrinth of delapidated rooms ; and all this, walls and 
necropolis, built of unburnt bricks, mixed with straw, without the 
slightest appearance of their ever having been baked ; so that the 
spectator scarcely knows whether to be more astonished at the 
immensity of such enterprises, or at the preservation of masses 
apparently so easy of destruction, and so ready to confound them- 
selves with the surrounding earth. Besides this, a large sarcophagus, 
of green basalt, in two pieces, is the only monument of any im- 
portance which we met with in this excursion. We were also 
much pleased at the discovery of a little figure in enamel, almost 
microscopic, representing the principal goddes of Sais, which is 
another proof of the accuracy of the position assigned to that city. 


‘Cairo, 26th September, 1828. 

‘ You will perhaps be astonished at the interval which has elapsed 
between the date of this and my last letter ; but one cannot visit 
Cairo with impunity. ‘There is in this great metropolis of théEast 
something so bewildering, that for some days you scarcely know 
where you are or what you are doing. Obliged to confine my stay 
in this town to the shortest possible limits, [ am overwhelmed with 
visiting mosques, and learning the names of Caliphs and Mamelukes. 
Added to this, we arrived during the celebration of one of the prin- 
cipal feasts of Islamism, and two days at least were requisite to 
celebrate the birth of the Prophet, by illuminations, dances, &e. ; 
the people throwing themselves into the most extravagant attitudes, 
some placing themselves under the feet of horses, others tearing 
serpents between their teeth, and, in fact, all the tricks which have 
been so frequently related by travellers, and which at first sight pro- 
duce on the imagination of the -beholder a singular impression of 
horror and disgust. 

‘ We arrived at Boulac on the evening of the 19th; it is a very 
considerable town on the Nile, with many important establishments, 
and may be considered as the port of Cairo, from which it is distant 
about half a league. From the morning of the same day, we had 
perceived, at the distance of about eight leagues, the summits of the 
Pyramids, appearing majestically above clouds of brilliant vapours. 
As we approached Cairo, these beautiful and enormous monuments 
seemed advancing to meet us, so that, seen at three in the afternoon, 
it almost appeared as though we could have touched them. At the 
present moment, we have before us the village of Embabah, which is 
seated in the midst of palm trees and sycamores, and where the battle 
of the Pyramids began,—to the left Choubia, the country residence of 
the Pasha—before us the Mokatam—and below it the citadel, and 
the most elevated buildings of Cairo; and the Pyramids, forming a 
back ground to the landscape, complete the most magnificent spec- 
tacle that the imagination can conceive. As far as Boulae, every 
change which took place in this picture only added still more to its 
beauty, until the minarets of Cairo were hidden bebind the factiti- 
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ous vapour which overhangs the city, and the eye could no longer 
perceive any thing but the white walls of the long custom-house of 
Boulac, and the roof of the deserted palace of Ismael Pacha. 


‘It was an arduous task to land all our luggage, and establish our- 
selves in a house, which, literally speaking, had only the four out- 
side walls; and we, therefore, decided on not proceeding to Cairo 
until the evening of the following day. I undertook, on the morn- 
ing of the 20th, to go and procure lodgings, and was, therefore, the 
first of our party to enter this second Babylon. The heat was on 
that day excessive, and feeling the ardent rays of the sun falling 
powerfully on my head, the sufferings of Roger, on visiting my 
logistile, forcibly occurred to my recollection. Although, from the 
surrounding objects, I might rather have been induced to believe I 
was approaching the palace of Aleine. ‘The festival which the 
inhabitants were then celebrating gave to this once so flourishing 
city gome portion of its former splendour; the beauty of the 
costumes, the brilliancy of the streamers, the joyous shouts of the 
populace, joined to the magnificence of the monuments, and the 
freshness of the surrounding vegetation, gave to the square of Esbe- 
kie, and the beautiful sheet of water which covers it at this season, 
an aspect worthy of the Thousand and One Nights. The intensity 
of the heat did not at all prevent the people from giving themselves 
up to their amusements, with an ardour and imp. iuosity which 
rarely tempers the habitual gravity of the Orientals. Rather borne 
along by the multitude than walking, my donkey and I traversed 
that part of the town in which the festival was held, to be engulfed 
in the sinuous windings of those narrow streets which give to Cairo 
the appearance of a labyrinth. Gradually the crowd diminished, 
and calm reigned throughout these dark avenues ; and when, after 
having traversed five or six alleys, I found myself opposite the 
house which was to be appropriated to our use, I might have fancied 
myself in the solitudes of the Thebiades. 


‘This contrast is met with in this city at every step. In the bae 
zaars and mercantile strects the greatest precaution is requisite ; 
and it is impossible to move but at the risk of being overturned by 
a dromedary, or cutting one's knees against the sharp iron of the 
stirrups. ‘The houses, which are principally built of beautiful free- 
stone, are often of an enormous height ; and as the streets are so 
narrow that they almost meet at the top, added to which, the inha- 
bitants almost invariably hang mats accross, the sun never pene- 
trates into these depths, where the most refreshing coolness is en- 
joyed. No town, perhaps, was ever decorated with so much mag-, 
nificence as Cairo, under its national sovereigns ; the taste exhibit- 
ed in the buildings is as good and remarkable, in every respect, as 
that of any other people fond of the arts. This country can 
only be properly judged by entering fully into the peculiar ideas to 
which it owes its developement. I feel all my incompetency to such 
a task ; almost entirely ignorant of the Oriental languages, and, from 
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the peculiar nature of my studies, a complete stranger to the history 
and philosophy of these countries, I can only judge of what I see 
from appearances ; which, however, leave a very different impres- 
sion on my mind from that which I had collected from books. As 
regards the monuments, I am quite in my element; they abound 
throughout the city, and are of the very best kind. I have, for the 
first time, been able to appreciate justly the works of the Arabs, in 
the highest period of their glory, and the rank which they ought to 
hold in the history of the arts ; and my astonishment has indeed 
been great. That which belongs to the second and third ages of 
the Hejira struck me particularly, from its character of grandeur 
and simplicity, of which nothing that we have ever been accustomed 
to consider as models of Arabian architecture can furnish the slighest 
idea. It seems as if the vicinity of the sublime monuments of Egypt 
had inspired their artists ; it is at least certain, that at the time in 
which the mosque of Toulocca and the Gate of Victory, the two 

finest edifices of Cairo, were built, the splendid monuments of 
Memphis still existed entire. Be this as it may, however, it fur- 

nishes matter for numerous reflections, which I hasten to gather, 

alarmed at the impatience of my friend Champollion to quit this 

town, where I should require to pass months to solve all the doubts 

which have arisen in my mind. ‘The most important, however, I 

am happy to say, no longer exists; I now know, beyond a doubt, 

that the simple ogive used in our great gothic edifices, if it does 

not belong to the Arabs, was at least known and employed by them 
at the end of the ninth century ; the most magnificent example of 
which was afforded ine in the mosque of Toulocca, of which 1 have 

before spoken. 


‘I should never conclude, were I to convey to you all the reflee- 
tions with which this beautiful city has inspired me: it would be 
necessary for me to transport you with me into every spot, to make 
you follow me at every step, and contemplate, from the height of the 
citadel, that wonderful scene in which the savage and melancholy 
beauty of the desert appears to struggle for pre-eminence with the 
charms of the most glowing landscape in the valley of the Nile ; and 
where the hand of man seems, in erecting the stupendous fabrics of 
the Pyramids, to have vanquished both the desert and the valley. 


‘Sakhara, 6th October. 

‘We quitted Cairo, to my great regret, on the evening of the 30th 
of September, with an excellent wind, and the finest weather ima- 
ginable. I have already described to you the beautiful appearance 
of the banks of the Nile, at Boulac and near Cairo ; and the early 
part of our voyage by no means tended to weaken this impression. 
For the distance of a league from Boulac, the number of gardens 
and pleasure houses, and the beauty of the palm trees and syca- 
mores increased at every step, until at last every thing seemed 
united to adorn one of the gems of Egypt, the island of Rhoda, 
almost as celebrated as those of Philée and Elephanta, It is here 
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that the famous Nilometer is to be seen: want of time prevented 
our visiting it then, but on our return nothing will, I hope, occur to 
prevent my doing so. This Nilometer, or Mekias, as it is now 
called, is situated at the southern point of the island; and beyond 
it is the town of Old Cairo, which is much more agreeable in ap- 
pearance than in reality. The river here begins to be rather broader. 
On the left, nothing is visible but a low bank, until the pointed 
heights of the Lybian chain burst almost suddenly on the view. To 
the right extend long forests of palm trees; behind, and on the 
same side, are the Pyramids of Ghizeh ; and before, as far as the 
eye can reach, those of Sakhara and Dashour. Between these two 
extreme points, lies the immense and populous Memphis. Six years 
ago, its principal monuments were still in existence ; but now, no- 
thing remains but a few shapeless ruins and tombs. 


* We anchored in the evening at Maasara, on the left side of the 
river. From the information collected at Cairo, we determined on 
visiting the quarries from which Memphis and the Pyramids were 
built, and which, we had been assured, were filled with inscriptions, 
and monuments cut in the rock. Our attempt was perfectly sué- 
cessful. On the morning of the 2d of October, we commenced our 
expedition, directing our course across a desert plain, towards the 
perforated sides of Gebel-Towrah, where our first discovery was 
that of an inscription, really valuable, from proving that the tem- 
ples of Memphis were undergoing repair as far back as 1900 years 
before Christ. In order to embrace as much as possible in so bur- 
ried a visit, we dispersed ourselves in pairs over an extent of nearly 
a league. A French artist, established at Cairo, and more than half 
an Arab, came with his dromedaries, and shared with us the fatigues 
of this extraordinary day. 

‘On the 5th, we crossed over to the right bank of the river, to the 
spot which, from the accurately determined site of Memphis, has 
for the last thirty years attracted so many travellers and anti- 
quarians. Now a long forest of palm-trees, interspersed with 
villages which are only apparent at a short distance, occupies almost 
the whole extent of this once magnificent city. Pursuing our course 
under these palm-trees, we found the ground covered with frag- 
ments of granite, basalt, and sculptured stones. Near a village 
named Mit-Rain’, we discovered, extended on the ground, a statue 
of the great Sesostris, thirty feet high, composed of one ‘single 
block, and exquisitely sculptured. I confess that [ experienced a 
feeling of sympathy for the usage of this conqueror in its present 
fallen state ; and I felt still more moved when I learned that the 
Tuscans, to whom it belongs, had formed the project of cutting off 
its head, despairing of being able to carry away so colossal a mass 
entire. After two days of research and exploring at Mit-Rain®, we 
discovered an inscription of some importance ; and on the evening 
of the 4th, we reached Sakhara, where some of our party had pre- 
ceded us, to get our tents pitched. 
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‘To our left, and almost immediately over our heads, rises the 
largest of the Pyramids of Sakhara, which are very inferior to those 
of Ghizeh, but appear to me to be of more ancient date. I yester- 
day ascended this massive pile, of four stages, composed of enor- 
mous square stones, which, according to the chronology of Mant- 
thon, which has lately been so often confirmed, must have existed at 
least 7000 years. From its summit, I counted, within the extent 
of the Lybian Chain, parallel to Memphis, as many as nineteen 
pyramids, from the two large ones of Ghizeh to the shapeless mounds 
which mark the site of those that have been destroyed, It can no 
longer be doubted that all these monuments were anterior to the 
use of writing ; the long corridors and uumerous apartments with 
which they are filled, do not bear the slightese trace of it. They 
are, then, the most ancient monuments in the world: the remains of 
the Tower of Belus, at least, can alone dispute this distinction with 
them. 

* Cairo, 10th October. 

‘I have profited by a day devoted entirely to the labour of the 
artists, to revisit once more this gem of the East. You left me 
last at the foot of the Pyramids of Sakhara, contemplating at a dis- 
tance across the yellow horizon of the desert the imposing summits 
of those of Ghizeh, and really sensibly affected at the distant aspect 
of these enormous monuments of human vanity. We left Sakhara 
on the 8th, at sun-rise. At this season of the year, the plain is 
completely covered by the overflowing of the Nile, which makes the 
route from Sakhara to the Pyramids long and tedious. We had to 
follow with unshaken perseverance, for more than four hours, the 
long windings and monotonous undulations of the desert. This 
route, which describes the circle of which the ancient Memphis was 
the centre, measures exactly the extent of the Mesuphian Necro- 
polis, which was terminated on the north by a gigantic group of 
pyramids. 

‘It is not far from the four beautiful sycamores planted in the 
midst of the desert, at the foot of the Pyramids, that the calcareous 
rock raises its naked crests, amongst which is found the famous 
Sphynx, which has shared the reputation if not the antiquity of the 
pyramids. This monument, which has given rise to so many con- 
jectures, is nothing more than a kind of testimonial of the deep ex- 
cavations made all around it, the stones of which must have resem- 
bled those hewn from the immense quarries of Mokatam. ‘The 
head, which is unfortunately much injured, is a portrait of king 
Thoutmosis XVIII. who lived about 1700 years before Christ. 
This head, which preserves deep traces of a red colour, and which 
has therefore been thought by many travellers to be of granite, is, 
with a part of the neck, all that rises above the sand. It is not 
very long, however, since a man named Caviglia caused entrench- 
ments to be made around it, and discovered between the legs a large 
monolith with four lions, and an inscription bearing the date above, 
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This Caviglia sold one of the lions to the English, and recovered 
the remainder; but the fact is not the less established, and causes 
all uncertainty to vanish with regard to a colossus by the side of 
which the Neptune of Jean de Boulogne is but a small. figure. 


‘In placing yourself opposite the Sphynx, the grandeur of the 
scene which presents itself cannot possibly be conveyed to the ima- 
gination by description ; in one single glance you embrace the large 
pyramid, entirely divested of its ornaments, and in a very ruined 
state ; the second, which scarcely yields to it in size ; and the third, 
which, by the side of its two superiors is really Lilliputian ; and all 
around, a crowd of smaller pyramids, remains of the various other 
kinds of edifices, doors of tombs sculptured in the rock, and indeed all 
the still magical remains of one of the grandest spectacles that 
human imagination could ever have conceived. 

‘It is almost impossible, in traversing the sinuous windings of 
these long corridors, which seem constructed for a race of giants, 
to conceive that their only object is to lead to a tomb.’ 





Sonc.—A Wee Drappie o'r. 
BY HENRY SCOTT, A YOUNG SCOTTISH POET. 
A1R—‘ O sair was my heart when I parted wi’ my Jean.’ 


Now the sweetness o' Simmer is faded and past, 

And grim Winter whistles wild in the war o’ the blast ; 
Yet sae happy here ‘s we'll be in our low hamely cot, 
And rejoice ‘neath the storm o'er a wee drappie o't. 


Should Misfortune’s grim visage ever stare at your door, 
Oh, be patient, for soon soon this warld’s faught is o'er ; 
And we'll struggle wi’ its cares, aye contented wi’ our lot, 
And rejoice ‘neath life’s storms o’er a wee drappie o't. 
Awa! thou dark demon o’ sorrow and care, 

Flee far wi’ your gaunt train o' howling despair ; 

For gin you daur come here we will plunge ye in the pot, 
And rejoice o'er your fa’ wi a wee drappie o't. 

Then let's pledge to the land o' the free and the brave, 
The wild land o’ heather o’ the rock and the wave, 

Let us pledge the cause o’ freedom for which our fathers fotight !— 
So here's to their mem'ry wi’ a wee drappie o't. 

To the cheerers o’ life next we'll empty the bowl— 

Oh, we'll pledge them wi’ heart, and wi’ hand, and wi’ soul, 

For how dismal would the gloom be, how hard wad be our lot, 
An’ it warna for the dearies and a wee drappie o't ! 

Oh, few, few and short are the joys that we know 

Thro’ this dark dreary pilgrimage o’ sorrow and woe ; 

Yet there's still some sunny gleams to illume the lonely cot— 
Oh, there's friendship, there's love, and a wee drappie o't ! 
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* Quanquam sic amasti viventem, ut hee audire potius, quam de illo sileri velis : 
a me presertim, cujus predicatione putas vitam ejus ornari, memoriam proro- 
gari, ipsamque illam, qua est raptus, etatem posse restitui.’—Plinins Coloni. 


A RemMARKABLs instance of the success of unremitted perseverance 
in the acquirement of knowledge, may be adduced in the subject of 
this memoir. It is not, however, meant to be insinuated that he 
possessed no original talent: all that is intended is, that those who 
had watched the first dawn and exercise of his intellectual faculties, 
and who had the care of his education, never discovered that-he was 
gifted by nature with those superior powers of mind which are ge- 
nerally thought to constitute genius ; if, indeed, they are satisfied, 
on the retrospect, to allow him much more than is implied by me- 
diocrity. His vast attainments, then, considering the comparatively 
short period of his life, in classical and Oriental literature and gene- 
ral science, must be considered an apt and striking illustration of 
the maxim held by several philosophers and metaphysicians, and by 
Horace : 

* Doctrina sed vim promovet insitam, 
Rectique cultus pectora roborant.’ 


It is to be regretted that our readers have no means of judging 
for themselves concerning the correctness of this assertion, from 
the circumstance of the individual in question having left no literary 
productions behind him as the voucher of its reasonableness or truth: 
he seems, indeed, in this respect, to have totally neglected the sug- 
gestion of one of his favourite authors, and which now appears to 
have been particularly applicable to himself: “ quatenus nobis de- 
genatur diu vivere, relinquamus aliquid quo nos vixisse testemur.” 


As it is, they will have to rely on the statements of the writer, 
who was long in habits of intimacy with him, so close indeed, at 
one time of life (to which he often looks back with a feeling of the 
deepest satisfaction), that he may adopt the impassioned language 
used by a late eminent scholar on a similar occasion: “ If not the 
same cradle, yet we had from early life one and the same heart, one 
and the same soul !” 


Mr John Fowler Hull was born at Uxbridge, in 1801, of re- 
spectable parents, of the Society of Friends ; his father, the late 
Samuel Hull, Esq. being a substantial miller and banker of that 
place. He was the youngest of four children; and in 1807 was 
sent to Epping school, a highly respectable establishment for youth 





* The Oriental interest attached to this Memoir, has induced us to 
transplant it from the pages of the Classical Journal in which it first 
appeared, 
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of the same religious persuasion, conducted by Mr Isaac Payne. 
Here he was not, at first, distinguished by any particular love for 
learning above other boys, nor on the whole for any superior quick- 
ness in the performance of his daily tasks. There was, however, 
something about him, a sort of determined perseverance in every 
thing he undertook, which frequently gained him the approbation 
of his tutors, and the notice of the master. His disposition was 
unassuming and amiable, and he consequently soon became the ob- 
ect of favourable attention among his school-fellows, After he had 
been with Mr Payne four or five years, he grew more and more stu- 
dious ; a propensity to which, at last, he yielded so intensely, that 
he has been known to rise at three and four o'clock in the morning, 
for months together, for the purpose of pursuing his studies ; and 
his habit was, to continue them day after day with unremitted assi- 
duity till the evening, allowing himself hardly any time for proper 
relaxation. He was sometimes obliged to be forced by his school- 
fellows from his desk (which he bore with much good-humour), 
when directed by the master to take that quantity of exercise which 
was thought absolutely necessary to preserve his health ; and as this 
never seemed to suffer from such close application, it is pretty evi- 
dent that he was originally blessed with a constitution not easily 
shaken. 

By the time he was turned of thirteen years of age, beside the 
different branches of a plain English education, he had become 
well versed in the French and Latin languages ; and was able, by 
means of a French teacher who lodged in the house, to speak the 
former with great fluency ; and he read daily considerable portions 
of Horace, Cicero, Livy, and Tacitus. He now commenced the 
study of the Greek tongue, which he pursued con amore, and with 
such ardour, that he began in a very short time to read the Greek 
Testament and Homer; in the course of a twelvemonth, Herodo- 
tus and Thucydides ; and very soon after, the Greek Tragedians, 
in which he luxuriated. His chief favourite was Auschylus. Under the 
able classical teachers which Mr P. then employed, he progressed 
very rapidly towards a profound acquaintance with the Greek and 
Roman classics ; and one tutor in particular, under whose instruc- 
tions he professed to have profited most, has been known to remark 
that much older pupils in some of the best grammar-schools in the 
kingdom fell far short of Mr Hull in the quantity read at a lesson, 
as well as in the ease, correctness, and spirit, with which it was 
construed. 

But it was not the unvaried routine of Greek and Latin transla- 
tion that alone employed the subject of our memoir during this stage 
of his continuance at Epping School. To relieve the tedium of uni- 
formity, and to give himself a readiness in the composition of Latin, 
he occasionally spent a few hours beyond those usually employed in 
Latin prose exercises, in composing original poetry after the man- 
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ner of Horace, or in translating some of our most admired English 
odes, &c. into Latin hexameters. There was one version of his in 
particular, which, when it was considered that it proceeded from a 
lad hardly fourteen years of age, attracted at the time no ordinary 
notice and commendation. it was “ Warton’s Ode to Fancy ;” some 
passages of which we shall here extract with the corresponding trans- 
lation. It may be proper to remark, that the general spirit of this 
performance, though not equal in all its parts, and a few of the ori- 
ginal images have been omitted, manifests a considerable intimacy 
with the manner of Virgilian poesy : 


Now let us louder strike the lyre, 

For my heart glows with martial fire ; 

I feel, I feel, with sudden heat, 

My big tumultuous bosom beat ; 

The trumpet’s clangours pierce mine ear, 

A thousand widows’ shrieks I hear : 

Give me another horse, [ cry; 

Lo! the base Gallic squadrons fly, &c. 
Jamque mihi pectus ferventi fluctuat zstu ; 
Protinus, exclamo, queramus prelia dira ; 
fErisoni cornu eclangor perfertur ad aures, 
Horrendi et vidue plangores ethera tundunt. 
Quadrupedum, properi juvenes, alium, haud mora, ferte ! 
Gallica foeda caterva fugam capit ocyus Euro! 
O queen of numbers, once again 

Animate some chosen swain ; 

Who, filled with unexhausted fire, 

May boldly strike the sounding lyre, 

May rise above the rhyming throng, 

And with some new unequall’d song, 

O’er all our list’ning passions reign, 
O’erwhelm our souls with joy and pain, &c. 
Pectora, nympha, iterum tu vatis casta moveto 
Delecti; sacre qui muse concitus cestro 
Nunquam frigenti, possit componere chordis 
Blandisonos numeros, illustres vincere vates 
Carmine qui possit culto, qui dirigat omnes 
Affectus, &c. 


The conversation of Mr H. while at school, was not of that cast 
which characterises the generality of boys at thatage. It was com- 
monly on plans and resolutions for future advancement in learning 
—on the beauties of one author, and the style of another ; evidently 
showing that his mind was fully bent on the acquisition of what his 
ardent imagination prompted—to rival, if possible, the excellent Sir 
Wm. Jones, whom he would sometimes jokingly term his proto- 
type—without entertaining at the time, it is believed, any idea that 
he should ever have it in his power to pursue his darling schemes 
so far as to realise in part, if not altogether, such an expectation, 
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had it been formed and dwelt on. His manners at this period were 
remarkable for diffidence, frankness, and good-nature. 


What contributed in some measure, probably, to keep alive that 
desire for knowledge, which had been so visibly kindled in him, 
was, that his father, kindly disposed to let his son enjoy every ad- 
vantage while at school, gave general directions that he should be 
furnished with whatever books he might wish for. It was his in- 
tention, however, to call off the attention of his son, as soon as he 
left school, from books to business, which happened in the year 
1816. 

Though, on his quitting Epping, Mr H. was, of course, com- 
pelled to submit to the directions of his friends as to his future 
mode of life, yet it is well known he did not entirely bid adieu to 
the enchantments of literature and science. All the leisure time he 
could command was at first devoted to the acquirement of Hebrew 
and Italian—to the reading of Locke and other metaphysicians— 
and to an insight into several branches of natural philosophy, astro- 
nomy, &c. &c. He would doubtless have preferred attending solely 
to these pursuits without any regard to business whatever ; but this, 
under existing circumstances, could not be recommended : it is re- 
markable, however, that his duty and his inclination had not lon 
to contend on this point. Not much more than a year after he had 
been at home, he had to mourn the loss of his eldest brother and 
sister by death, and soon after that of his excellent and affectionate 
father. 

By these unexpected events, Mr. Hull came into the possession 
of very considerable property, sufficient to induce him to give up all 
ideas of trade, and to devote his whole time to his favourite studies. 
He accordingly fitted up a convenient room in his house as a library, 
for the reception of the most standard works in classical literature, 
together with those written in most of the languages of Europe, as 
well as of Asia; and in prosecution of this object he spared no 
reasonable expense. 


Some time in the year 1818, he entered on the study of the 
Eastern languages ; and for this purpose repaired to Hertford, to 
take lessons of the professors at the Oriental College established 
there. Here he made great progress ; and did not leave that place 
until he had obtained so thorough an insight into the different dia- 
lects of the East, as to enable him to pursue them alone. 


Not long after his final return from Hertford College, the bio- 
grapher visited him at Uxbridge, where he found him so very ardent 
in the acquisition of Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit, and Chinese, that he 
seemed to think every moment ill spent that could not be applied, 
in one way or another, to this primary object ; insomuch that what 
is recorded of the elder Pliny may very emphatically be said of 
him :—*‘ perire omne tempus arbitrabatur, quod studiis aun imper- 
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tiretur.’ By way of change, however, he found opportunities of 
enlarging his acquaintance with Hebrew, as an auxiliary; and of 
perusing the best Greek authors, as Aristotle, Plato, Pindar, &e. ; 
the last two being particularly regarded by him. The writer 
remembers Mr. H. mentioning to him, at this time, his opinion 
of the style of the first of them, which, though remarkably coinci- 
dent with that of Gray in his Letters,* was not, it is believed, bor- 
rowed from it, but given as his own honest judgment, formed 
solely from having attentively read some parts of that abstruse 
philosopher. 


Besides the languages already mentioned, he now found time to 
look into several European, and made considerable advancement in 
German, Spanish, Russian, and Portuguese ; a knowledge of the 
first of which he thought would, with his already acquired profi- 
ciency in French and Italian, enable him to travel more pleasantly ; 
and that a continental tour might improve him in all. Accordingly, 
after some preliminary arrangements, he, in company with a rela- 
tive, embarked for France ; through which he passed on to some of 
the German districts, getting all the information he could on the 
journey, respecting the language and manners of the inhabitants, 
and greatly enjoying the scenery of the different countries. From 
Germany he proceeded, accompanied by his friend, to the mountains 
of Switzerland, and then to the north of Italy. The mountainous 
prospects of Switzerland particularly attracted his notice ; being, as 
he used to observe, the best representations he had ever witnessed 
of the abstract ideas he had formed of extreme grandeur and sub- 
limity. From the south of France he returned with bis companion 
to Paris, who left him there, and proceeded to England. The 
French metropolis Mr. Hull found so well adapted for his object— 
that of gaining a competent knowledge of several tongues in which 
he did not yet consider himself a proficient—that he made a tarry 
in that city of some months ; during which time he had uninter- 
rupted access to all parts of the Biblioth?que du Roi, and introdue- 
tions to Mons. Gail, and seval other classical and oriental scholars 
of France. At his lodgings, while here, he was in the habit of 
daily receiving, for a few hours respectively, the best professors 
that could be found of Arabic, Italian, German, and some other 
languages. 

From the middle of the year 1820 till the latter end of 1822, his 
time was pretty equally divided between Paris and Uxbridge: he 





* « He has a dry conciseness that makes one imagine one is perusing a 
table of contents, rather than a book.’ Gray’s Letters, sect. 4. Let. 3. 
* The account Mr. Gray there gives of Aristotle’s writings,’ says Twining, 
‘ though it is written with the sportive pleasantry of a familiar letter, 1s 
extremely just ; except, perhaps, in one observation :—it seems hardly fair 
to conclude that Aristotle ‘ lost Aimself” wherever his readers are novo at 
a loss to find his meaning.’ 
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would sometimes be at home for a few months, and then return to 
the French capital. During this period, he contrived to get rs, ge 
at great expense, a number of rare and valuable oriental books and 
manuscripts. About this time also, he did not neglect to extend 
his stock of languages, whenever an opportunity presented of 
obtaining instruction from a native. He had already perused the 

mmar, and made some advances in the Dutch, modern Greek, 
Swedish, Icelandic, Turkish, and the dialects of Hindostanee and 
Bengalee. 

In the spring of the year 1821, Mr. Hull was at home ; and from 
a Latin correspondence with him about that time, it appears that 
though so young, he was not only familiar with the writings of our 
best classical scholars who flourished in times gone by, but that he 
was well acquainted with, and willing to do justice to, some of the 
most erudite of the present age. He thus addresses the writer in a 
letter, dated Kalend. Maii, 1821. ‘ Prater eos vero quos in epistola 
tua commemorasti tibi literarum invicem Latine scribendarum 
auctoras, habes et in presenti tempore viros dperdvras uty kopupds dperdy 
am) nasiv, totiusque Angliw eruditissimos ; inter quos enumerari libet 
P. Elmsleium, H. Barkerum, necnon et omnis Minerve hominem, 
S. Parrium.’ 

On the return of Mr. H. from Paris, in the autumn of the year 
1822, he brought with him, for the purpose of contracting a readi- 
ness at conversing in Arabic and other Eastern tongues, an Egyptian 
of some eminence. This person was born at Grand Cairo, and, if 
the writer mistakes not, had once been in the office of Oriental Inter- 
preter at the court of Napoleon. He continued with Mr. H. in 
England for some months ; and then returned to the continent, much 
gratified with his visit, never having been in this country before. 


In the summer of 1823, the subject of our memoir formed a reso- 
lution of visiting India. This had been a matter of contemplation 
with him, more or less, for some time past ; but now, though some- 
what in opposition to the wishes of some of his friends, he came to 
a final determination on it. His principal aim in such an under- 
taking was, to perfect himself in most of those Oriental tongues 
and dialects of which he had already gained a considerable know- 
ledge in Europe ; and, in order to do this, as he thought, the more 
effectually, and as much as possible to avoid sailing, to which he had 
an aversion, he determined on an overland journey through Egypt. 
Accordingly, in the beginning of October of the same year, he de- 

arted, in company with an officer in the East India service, travel- 
ling through France towards the Mediterranean, there to embark for 
the African coast; whither he arrived with some difficulty, and 
where he was taken ill, or met with some accident. He gradually 
recovered, however, and pursued his way down the Red Sea to 
Mocha. He thence embarked for Bombay, and arrived there in a 
recovered state of health. 
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What were his first movements immediately after landing in In- 
dia the memorialist has no documents to show; and perhaps it 
may be unnecessary to give more than the substance of his proceed- 
ings and manner of living within a few months of his death. From 
a letter, dated January, 1826, received from a gentleman who had 
been applied to respecting some tidings of Mr. Hull, the following 
extracts not only give an interesting account of what he was doing 
at the time mentioned, but afford some probably well-founded con- 
jectures as to his then future prospects. ‘ His (Mr. H.'s) last letter 
is dated from Darwar, in the interior of Hindostan, between Bom- 
bay and Madras, on the 3rd of July, 1825. At this place he appears to 
have been more than a month at the date of his letter, the greater 
part of which time he had passed at the residence of two of his In- 
dian acquaintance ; but had then transferred his place of abode to 
the interior of two tents, the one used for sleeping in, the other for 
study and meals. His habits are regular ; he rises in the morning 
at six, rides till eight, then dresses, and breakfasts at nine. He 
then meets two gentlemen, one or both civil servants of the Com- 
pany, to make experiments in chemistry, and for the construction of 
Galvanic batteries, &c. At twelve, he studies Sanscrit ; at four his 
pundit arrives, and remains till six. He then walks, dines at seven, 
and closes the day by retiring at nine. This is his daily routine, 
and thus he appears to be employing his time agreeably to himself. 
I think that Indian literature has lost some of its charms in his 
view, although his correspondence evinces nothing of dissatisfaction 
in the prosecution of his journey, but quite the reverse. At Darwar 
he has four writers employed in copying manuscripts. With re- 
spect to his future plans, I know but little; as they must ever be 
subject to alteration, as circumstances point out one course as more 
desirable than another. After visiting the country to the south of 
Darwar, I imagine he will go to Madras; thence to Calcutta; per- 
haps to Canton and back ; and, after an excursion into the interior 
towards Agra and Delhi, return to England, either by sea or through 
Persia.’ 

But the plans here mentioned, if they had ever been under the 
consideration of Mr. H., were soon to be unhappily frustrated. On 
his leaving Darwar for a southerly direction, (whether for the pur- 
pose of seeing more of that part of the country, or of proceeding to 
some port in the south to embark for England, it is not certain,) on 
his arrival at the village of Sigaum, about forty miles from Darwar, 
he was taken alarmingly ill with a fever incident to the climate, 
which increased so rapidly on him as to terminate his existence be 
fore medical aid could arrive, on the 18th of December, 1825, in 
the twenty-fifth year of his age. 

From his journal and other documents now in the possession of 
his friends, it appears that his death in these distant regions was 
not altogether unexpected by him; and there is reason to appre~ 
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hend that his mind had been under a religious and resigned state 
some time previous to this very afflictive occurrence. 

His library was left by will to different individuals ; some por- 
tions of it to his friends and relations ; but the Oriental department 
to the trustees of the British Museum, by whom it is highly and de- 
servedly appreciated. ‘This consists of rather more than one hun- 
dred and twenty manuscripts, and about six hundred volumes of 
printed books, many of both of which are of great curiosity. The 
manuscript collection is very rich in Persian poetry, and some of 
the manuscripts illuminated in the best oriental style. Beside Per- 
sian, there are many other MSS. in the collection in the Sanscrit, 
Chinese, Arabic, and Hindostanee languages ; and one containing 
the Sha Named is particularly valued. 

The various languages with which Mr. Hull was more or less 
acquainted, the writer is enabled, from a list in the hand-writing of 
his friend, to class pretty nearly according to the order and profi- 
ciency in which they were learnt : 

English, French, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Persian, Arabic, 
Sanscrit, Chinese. Spanish, Portuguese, German, Dutch, Modern 
Greek, Hindostanee, Bengalee, Russian, Syriac, Chaldee, Swedish, 
Icelandic, Turkish, Mid. Arabic, Malayan, Ethiopic, Coptic, Sama- 
ritan, Gelic, Anglo-Saxon. 

The memory of Mr. H. must of course have become very reten- 
tive, and his mind very assimilating, to prevent any intermixture or 
confusion of the words and idioms of one language with those of 
another ; and perhaps a better instance than himself cannot be ad- 
duced to exhibit the improvement the memory is capable of from 
constant application and exercise. He has often, in mentioning this 
circumstance to the biographer, contrasted the sttength of his me- 
mory at a later period with what it was when at school ; being fully 
of the opinion entertained by some eminent men, among whom we 
may reckon Sir Wm. Jones and Sir Isaac Newton, that the memory 
and some other faculties of the mind may be enlarged and improved 
to an extent far beyond what is generally thought possible. 

But however great his attainments in learning were, they were 
equalled, if not excelled, by a uniformly kind, amiable, and unas- 
suming disposition, perhaps never surpassed by any other individual. 
His company was enlivening by a ready and playful wit. His 
generosity was unlimited; and, being in the enjoyment of a con- 
siderable income, he was able to dispense his bounty with a liberal 
hand. Few applications were ever made to him on behalf of the 
indigent, the unfortunate, or the deserving, without success. The 
poor in his neighbourhood have cause long to remember him, while 
many charitable institutions have not escaped his notice and libe- 
rality: finally, it may said of him in the language of a Grecian 
bard— 


"Exeivos boa xdpuar’ dAAos COnner, tls ky ppdoa dévairo. 


'T. G. 
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(Written in 1823, by M. Klaproth.) 


Ninety-raree years after Diaz had doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope, and eighty-eight after the discovery of America by Columbus, 
some revolted Cossacks passed the heights of Oural, and achieved at 
once the discovery and conquest of Siberia. ‘They afterwards placed 
themselves and their tributary under the government of the Czar; 
and so speedily did Russia pursue the enterprizes she had under- 
taken, that, in little more than sixty years, the immense extent of 
country confined between the banks of the Oby and the Amour, 
and as far as the territory of the Mandchous, was subdued to the 
Muscovite sway. One hundred and sixty-six years after the dis- 
covery of Siberia, Peter the Great had reduced the whole of northern 
Asia to his authority. Under his successors, even the ocean could 
not impose bounds, on the East, to the Russian power; and it now 
extends over a considerable portion cf the coast of North America, 
so that the Republic of the United States has on that side become 
neighbour to the Slavonic conquerors. The cantons of Siberia, 
which first fell into the power of the Russians, attracted the atten- 
tion of their new masters, by the abundance of copper and other 
uesful metals. But the further from the Oural the fewer are 
the mines ; for they are to be found nowhere else except in the 
northern branches of the Aiiu, and in the mountains of Daouria. 
On the other hand, the quantity of valuable furs was continually in- 
creasing. Old Russia was at this period exhausted of fine furs, 
the use of which in Europe was much more general and customary 
than it is now. In those days, the produce of the chace in Siberia 
was so abundant, that in Moscow an alarm was soon excited lest 
the immense quantity of skins that arrived should lower the price, 
and be injurious to commerce, because this branch of trade is easily 
spoiled, and cannot long continue to flourish unless the demand ex- 
ceed the supply. 

The Russians who first went into Siberia, obtained, about the 
beginning of the L8th century, by means of the Kalmucks and other 
tribes living near the Chinese frontier, some knowledge of the powerful 
and rich empire of the Kitai. he valuable merchandise which came 
from thence engaged their attention, and made them wish to form 
more intimate communications with that state, particularly in respect 
to commerce, because of the prospective advantage of finding an 
outlet tor the surplus of their furs. 

The governors of Siberia, who enjoyed the privilege of sending 
ambassadors in the name of the Czar, to the different Asiatic na- 
tions v hich bordered upon Russia, freyuently endeavoured to obtain 
a passage for embassies to China, through the territory of the Kal- 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 20. Y 
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mucks Dzoungars. For a long period, their attempts were fruitless : 
at length, in 1654, the first Russian Plenipotentiary arrived in 
Pekin. From this time, commerce, direct and indirect, between 
Siberia and China, rapidly increased. 

China had just been conquered by the Mandchous, who, quite 
novices in Chinese policy, had no notion of driving foreigners from 
their frontier, and fettering commerce. Sanguinary wars with the 
Kalmucks Dzoungars, had so drained and impoverished the 
Mongols Khalkha, who lived next the Siberian frontier, that 
the Court of Pekin was gratified by their being relieved, and in 
some measure enriched, by Russian commerce. At that time the 
Mongols were still independent, and rather tributary than subject 
to the Mandchous. The consequence of all these circumstances 
was, that China placed no interruption to this rising commerce. 


But very soon another event threatened it with entire destruc- 
tion. The Russians, who had long established a firm footing in the 
cantons washed by the higher Amour, endeavoured to extend their 
conquests still further along that river, and to navigate it to its 
mouth. The chief incitement to this project was the abundance of 
the choicest sables that inhabited the woods and mountains bordering 
the northern branches of the Amour. But, while thus advancing 
eastward, they did not reflect that they were invading the very 
heart of the Mandchous ; for those conquerors of China are abori- 
gines of the banks of the Amour, and to drive them thence, was 
therefore to banish them from their native country. Consequently, 
in 1682, a war broke out between Russia and China, which con- 
tinued six years ; and, in the end, the first of those Powers was ob- 
liged to relinquish her conquests on the Amour. But she was 
amply compensated for this sacrifice, by the treaty of peace and of 
boundaries concluded at Nertchirsk, by which the ssbjects of the 
two empires, being furnished. with the necessary pissports, were 
authorised to pass from one territory into the other, and carry on 
commerce. Furs were sent in great numbers from Siberia into 
China and Mongolia, and formed the chief article of Russian export. 
In return, bars of silver and Chinese products, such as silk and 
cotton tissues, and tea, were sent to Siberia; in which country the 
use of tea soon became so general, that it was an article of prime 
necessity among all classes. 

From year to year this commerce increased in importance ; and 
the friendly relations of the two countries were promoted by mutual 
embassies. ‘The Russian merchants and their caravans used to go 
to the Ourga, the principal encampment of the Koutouktou, in the 
country of the Khalkha, and thence directly to Pekin. But the 
disorderly conduct of certain individuals soon interposed difficulties. 
The complaints of the Court of Pekin became every day more 
numerous and urgent ; and, as complete satisfaction could not be 
given, the result was, that in 1722 the Russian merchants were 
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driven from the commercial encampment on the Ourga, and it was 
intimated to them, that for the future no caravan would be admitted 
to Pekin. 

The Government of the Celestial Empire felt no objection to re- 
establish commerce on a new treaty, but insisted on a reformation 
of the boundary line, that all direct communication hetween the 
Mongols, its subjects, and the Russians, might be cut off. Permis- 
sion was granted to a Russian caravan, comprising more than 200 
men, to come every three years to Pekin; but it demanded that 
commerce should mainly be carried on, on the frontier, in an entre- 
pot established for the purpose, and common to both nations. The 
new treaty was finally concluded on these conditions in 1727; and 
in the following year, the Chinese and Russian Kiakhta was founded 
on the banks of the Kia, where, ever since, their respective commerce 
has been carried on; for the Tsouroukhaitou has never acquired 
much importance. 

By this treaty, Russian caravans also went through Mongolia to 

Pekin; but they had to contend against all possible obstacles from 
the Chinese Government. ‘The Chinese merchants, whether in- 
fluenced by avarice or by the instigations of authority, tampered 
with the caravans, by making offers so extremely low for the furs 
they brought, that they could not be accepted without a serious Toss. 
On the other hand, the Chinese Ministry used to urge the chiefs of 
caravans to put a speedy close to their business, and shorten their 
sojourn in Pekin. In the mean time, the heats of summer frequently 
came on, and caused incalculable injury to their wares. By these 
and similar expedients, the Russians were constrained to sell their 
goods at the prices offered, and consequently at a loss. In going 
to Pekin and returning thence, the caravans were obliged to cross 
the parched desert of Kobi, where they lost numbers of men and 
horses. At Pekin the Russians were detained prisoners, in build- 
ings expressly xppropriated for them; and their communications 
with the buyers were so controlled, that no merchants but those who 
were favoured by Government, or authorised to negociate for it, 
were admitted to them. The drunkenness and bad conduct of the 
Russian servants were also the cause of misunderstandings: so 
that caravans became onerous to the Russians, and profitable only 
to the Chinese. 

It is thus to be accounted for, that the Russians, to whom the 
new treaty gave the privilege of sending »« caravan to Pekin every 
three years, had dispatched no more than six up to 1762. At this 
period, Catherine II. suppressed the imperial caravans going to 
Pekin, and ordained that commerce with China at Kiakhta should 
be free. From that moment, it took a sp cdy rise; and to the pre- 
sent day, no caravans are sent to the capital of the Celestial Empire. 

From its very origin, the trade between Russia and China was a 
very important and advantageous institution, 
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1. It afforded Russia the means of keeping up the price of furs 
procured in Europe, and become so plentiful through the conquest 
of Siberia; and, what is more, of exchanging them to advantage 
for the productions of China, and replacing them with silver and 
other valuable metals. 

2. The hope of gain prompted the Russians to establish colonies, 
which were indispensable to make the newly acquired countries a 
really useful appendage. 

3. It gave Eastern Siberia a certain value to the sovereigns of 
Russia, who probably, without the Chinese trade, and the ulterior 
produce of the rich mines then unknown and unexplored, would 
have been induced to relinquish that province, and with it all prospect 
of farther advances in the East. The political importance of Russia 
would have undergone a total change: its internal commerce would 
have been less considerable ; and a total political stagnation would 
have ensued ; or rather, the empire would have sought, to its own 
detriment, to extend its preponderance in the West ; which, in the 
posture of things at that period, and considering the uncultivated state 
of the nobility and the people in general, who were much behind 
the rest of Europe in the preceding century, would have been neither 
prudent nor practicable. 


4. Russia had the benefit of disposing in the West of part of the 
goods which she received from China; and it is a just ground of 
reproach to the then existing Government that they made no better 
use of this advantage. 


The second period of Russian commerce with China, extends from 
the conclusion of the treaty of boundaries, in 1727, to the declaration 
of independence by the United States of North America, in 1776. 
In this interval, the commerce was beginning to be less profitable to 
Russia. During the 80 years that had elapsed since the Mand- 
chous became masters of China, their Government had been 
modelled on that of the Celestial Empire; and they likewise adopted 
the old policy of their new subjects, of absolutely excluding foreign- 
ers. Meantime, the position of the Mongols Khalkha had improved ; 
and a change in their political institutions united them more closely 
to China. From being the allies of the Mandchous, they became 
their subjects ; and the latter feared, perhaps with reason, that the 
Khalkha might one day incline to Russia. Their policy towards that 
country was then more considerate and reserved. Accustomed to 
the literal observance of treaties, they offered no direct opposition 
to their execution ; but a vague clause was uniformly explained 
against Russia; and in this way they silently underworked the 
treaty. 

The importation of tea into Russia augmented annually with the 
demand ; while that of silver, on the other hand, declined. Besides 
the use of tea, the middle class and peasantry of Russia began to 
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bring cotton cloths (called Daba and Kitaia) from China, which 
ended in becoming the summer clothing of the people. Had the 
loss of the barter in furs been the only consequence, Russia would 
have had little cause to complain ; for every country will clothe itself, 
and how that is to be done is a matter of secondary consideration. 
But the importation of cotton cloths from China, is the reason why 
Russian manufactures are not prosperous ; for, being without good 
material, their products are very inferior to those of the Chinese, 
and the Russian is so accustomed to the Daba and Kitaia, that, 
forgetting the love due to his country, he prefers them to native 
stuffs. Had the cottons of China never been imported into Russia, 
the manufactures of the country would have improved and increased, 
as they would have been certain of a market, and would have 
fetched a good price. 


The land commerce of Russia with China has taken another 
route : formerly, goods were transported by the streams and rivers 
of Siberia, with the intermission of a few inconsiderable tracts of 
land. Setting out from Kiakhta, they fell down the Selager; and, 
having crossed the lake Baikal, and followed the course of the 
Angira, as far as Jeniseisk, by a slight passage over-land, they 
reached the Ket, which carried them into the Ob. Then, by the 
branches of that river, and by several more passages over-land, they 
arrived at the basin of the Kama, whence they passed by the Volga 
into the heart of the empire. But, about a century ago, they began 
to convey goods directly by small waggons, and, in winter, on 
sledges drawn by a single horse. The consequence of this was, 
that the rearing of large numbers of horses in Siberia became 
necessary ; and that, all along the commercial track, the peasant 
relies for subsistence, more on the loan of his horses than on the 
practice of agriculture. Certain of his gain, he feeds these animals 
with the hay provided by nature, and neglects the cultivation of 
corn, the first foundation of the wealth of an empire, which requires 
all possible encouragements, particularly in Siberia, which is almost 
destitute of inhabitants. In a well-ordered state, every province 
ought, as far as possible, to produce the means of its own subsist- 
ence. If agriculture were more flourishing in Siberia, the popula- 
tion would be more considerable, and it might be expected that the 
desert would disappear in many directions. 


The third period of Russian commerce with China, is that which 
still exists. For more than forty years, the Americans and the 
English have transported furs from North America to Canton. 
This has given a violent shock to the fur-trade of Russia with 
China, either because the two nations just named can sell the best 
skins at a lower price than the Russians, or because their furs are 
of a better sort and more skilfully prepared. Furs are a more pro- 
fitable article of commerce to the English and Americans, because 
they send them directly by sea from America to Canton, while the 
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Russian skins, which are derived, in a great measure, from the 
same sources, ate materially enhanced in price by the very expensive 
carriage from Okhotsk to Jakhoutsk, and thence up the Lena, and by 
the Baikal, to Kiakhta. By this means, the demand for furs has 
greatly declined at this entrepdt, and the sale of them has fallen to 
half of what it used to be. On the other hand, the consumption of 
tea has experienced a considerable yearly increase ; and the same 
has been the case with cottons. The Russian merchant has thus 
been obliged to provide other means of barter with the Chinese, 
consisting chiefly of woollens, linens, and mixed stuffs, procured 
for ready money in Silesiaand Holland. Consequently Russia pays 
in specie, or at least in goods which she might sell for money, for 
the tea, the Daba, and the Kitaia of China. Part of the capital of 
Russia is therefore yearly absorbed by tea and Chinese cottons, 
which were formerly obtained in barter ; or, in other words, Russia 
loses annually by this means, from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 rubles ; 
for it is to little less than that sum that the half of the Chinese im- 
ports amounts, for which there are no correspondent exports. Were 
the commerce such as it was during that which has been indicated 
at the first period, this money would be left to enrich the coun- 
try, instead of which, it is not of the least use, and leaves no trace 
behind it. 

In its present condition, the trade of Russia with China is, in 
point of political economy, a ruinous intercourse ; first, because it 
impoverishes the country: secondly, because it retards agriculture 
in Siberia: thirdly, because it injures the manufacture of linen 
cloths in Russia. 


I know not whether this truth was perceived at Petersburgh, in 
1805, when an embassy was sent to Pekin, and whether the envoy 
was instructed to enter upon negociations relative to the improve- 
ment of the commerce. If his object was to augment or extend it, 
he failed to effect his aim; if his errand was to demand the cession 
of the mouth of the Amour, which, on account of its direct com- 
munications with Kamtchatka, and with America, is extremely im- 
portant to Russia, it was easy to foresee that he would never suc- 
ceed ; for how could the Mandchous be induced to abandon their 
ancient country toa foreign Power? For the same reason, the de- 
mand of the free navigation of the Amour would have been rejected 
by the Court of Pekin. 

I have reason to think, that one special object of Count Golos- 
kin’s mission was to persuade the Chinese to allow Russian vessels 
to trade to Canton, or some other southern port ; and I see no rea- 
sonable motives which could have existed for refusing this request. 
With a little circumspection and address, it might have been at- 
tained ; particularly at a period when the Mandchous, vexed by 
various insurrections in China, would not have dared, by rejecting 
a serious and firm demand from Russia, to offend that Power, and 
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thereby draw down upon themselves a new enemy, whom already 
they secretly feared. 


But, had the Russian embassy been composed and directed other- 
wise than as it was, the object of it would not have been attained ; 
since, at the very time when negociations were going on to obtain 
from China the liberty of trading to Canton, and without any previ- 
ous warning, two Russian vessels entered that port, in the face of 
all treaties. It might have been foreseen, that the first step pub- 
licly taken by Russia to trade to China, could not be viewed with 
indifference by England and America, and that they would neglect 
no means of rendering it abortive. In this, Captain Krusensterm 
assisted by his inconsiderate entry to Canton ; and it is well known 
that, if he had remained two days longer in the ‘Tigris, the order 
dispatched from Pekin to make him a prisoner, with all his men, 
would have arrived in time to be put in force. As the English, 
who, without saying any thing about it, foresaw all this, attached 
no moment to things being carried to such extremities, they 
advised the Captain to leave Canton—their only end, which 
was to exclude the Russians from that port, having been fully 
attained. 


It is well known that the Chinese Government observes conscien- 
tiously, and to the letter, all its treaties. If then, without the pre- 
vious knowledge of the English, a treaty, permitting the Russians 
to trade by sea with China, had been concluded between the agents 
of the two countries, it is probable that we should now have seer 
Russian vessels laden with furs from the North-west coast of Ame- 
rica and Kalifornia, exchanging their cargoes at Canton for the mer- 
chandize of China, and for provisions destined for Kamtchatka and 
Kadiak, and returning to Europe with rich cargoes. But negocia- 
tion on this subject is far removed, as well by the voyage of M. 
Krusenstern to Canton, as by the foolish conduct of the last em- 
bassy, which, for the moment, rather undermined Russian credit 
at Pekin ; and its favourable issue at the present day is subject to 
a still greater number of obstacles, because those nations which 
trade with China are on their guard, and the English have on their 
side the Hong Company, through whose hands all European com- 
merce at Canton must pass. ‘The Hong merchants are the natural 
protectors of the English trade, the East India Company having 
owed them, these many years, some millions of piasters. It is 
therefore their object to put them in a condition to pay, as speedily 
as possible, both the principal and the interest. ‘The possession of 
Kamtchatka and the North-West coast of America would be much 
more useful to Russia, if it were not so difficult to provision northern 
countries from Siberia, who has not yet too much for herself, which 
prevents the progress of cultivation and population in those coun- 
tries. On the other hand, it is very inconvenient, as I have already 
remarked, to transport the furs which come from thence to Kiakhta, 
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because the passage from Okhotsk to Jakoutsk so materially en- 
hances their cost. 

All these difficulties would be removed by direct maritime com- 
merce with China, if the furs of Kamtchatka and America were ex- 
changed at Canton, for rice, brandy, and other commodities, to be 
carried in return to those countries. Those extensive tracts, 
where nature is so unfavourable to the production of vegetables 
suitable for the support of man, would thus flourish and become 
valuable to their possessors, while, as things now are, it is im- 
possible to propose any practicable measure for their amelioration. 

The trade by sea would, on all accounts, be extremely advan- 
tageous to Russia, while at the same time she would not renounce 
that now carried on by land between Siberia and China, that too 
sudden a stop might not be put to the circulation of money and of 
merchandize. It would be more politic to restrict it gradually, 
and bring it back to better principles. It would be especially wise to 
take care that the exports consisted entirely of indigenous produc- 
tions, and to endeavour that the Russian linens might, by their good 
quality, supersede those of Silesia, which nothing but a serious deter- 
mination is required to accomplish. 

The trade by sea with China would give Russia the advantage 
of being able to sell in the south of Europe, at a good profit, (that 
is, at a better profit than the Danes and the French, who are obliged 
to pay for them in money,) the merchandize of China, and espe- 
cially tea, obtained in exchange for American furs. That would 
cause a considerable annual influx of capital to Russia, and no other 
European nation would be able to compete with her in this com- 
merce. 

But, in consequence of the failure at Canton, some other ex- 
pedient must be found. It is true, the Government of the Celestial 
Empire avoids, as much as possible, all communication with fo- 
reigners ; but it is no less certain that the Chinese merchants have 
a very strong disposition to carry on such a commerce with foreigners 
as may enrich themselves. The Chinese is born a tradesman ; 
were he a better sailor, or rather were bis heavy and ill-constructed 
vessels adapted for long voyages, they would be seen, as in the 
middle ages, traversing the Indian seas and the Gulf of Persia. In 
our own days, southern China directly carries on a very active com- 
merce with the Philippines, Cochin China, Gambogia and Java ; and, 
on the other hand, the ships of China frequent the Yellow Sea, dan- 
gerous as it is, and trade even to Japan. 


Without giving any ground of dissatisfaction to the Chinese Go- 
vernment, that is, without touching at a single port, it would still 
be possible to carry on a profitable trade with the Chinese mer-* 
chants, even more productive than if it were carried on in their 
country, inasmuch as the effects of competition and custom-house 
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duties would be both avoided. It only remains to find a place not 
too distant from China, and otherwise sufficiently commodious. To 
think of Manilla would be a mistake ; for in every European pos- 
session in Asia, it would not only be impossible to act freely, but 
the rights of custom would be strictly enforced. It would therefore 
be much better to establish a colony in some island of the Indian 
Ocean, and make it an entrepdt for the trade with China. To the 
south of Japan, in 27° N. lat. and 138° E. long. from Paris, there 
is a group of fertile and inhabited islands, called by the Japanese 
Bonin-sima, or Monin-sima, and in the ancient charts the Isles of 
the Archbishop. ‘The distance from China is 20° degrees longi- 
tude ; and they occur in the direct route from Kamtchatka, and the 
Northwest coast of America, to that empire. These islands have 
safe bays and creeks, and produce many kinds of building wood. 
Without infringing any rights, Russia might occupy them, and found 
a colony upon them, that might become the principal entrepdt of 
the trade between Kamtchatka and China. ‘The chief of these 
islands might be defended by forts and an adequate garrison against 
the hostile enterprise of any foreign Power ; which, however, there 
would be little cause to apprebend. Thence she might extend herself 
further towards the West, and, if it were possible, establish a good 
understanding with the inhabitants of the great Loo Koo, where it 
would be necessary to form a second entrepét nearer to China. 
Most assuredly, at the first invitation, Chinese merchants, already 
accustomed to trade in that archipelago, would come thither from 
the richest provinces of the empire, such as Kiang-nan, Tchi-kiang, 
and Fou-Kian, bringing the Russians the goods demanded in ex- 
change, and taking their furs in return. This species of commerce 
would probably give no umbrage to the Chinese Government, and 
would be attended with the advantage of obtaining, by Chinese 
vessels, at the first hand, the direct articles of commerce, tea and 
silks, which at Canton can only be obtained at second-hand. 


The great Loo Koo has two good ports, Napa-Kiang and Koui : 
the lust is most convenient and safe, and offers the easiest access, 
while the entry of the first is rendered dangerous by a reef of coral. 
The inhabitants are mild in their character: they would doubtless 
soon throw aside their aversion to foreigners, (which is a quality 
common to all Oriental Asiatics, but which is now beginning to 
decay,) if the crews of the Russian vessels were composed of select 
and peaceable men. 


If it were desirable to establish a factory still nearer China, one 
of the isles of the great Pa-tchoung-chan might be selected, which 
is but 6° of longitude to the east, and lies near Formosa. Perhaps 
means might be found of placing an entrepét on the eastern coast 
of Formosa, whence an almost direct communication might be 
opened with China, since the western part of the island belongs to 
her. The eastern coast is inhabited by savage tribes ; but it is said 
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to be rich in gold and silver, which might be had in exchange for 
Russian merchandize. The possession of fortresses at Formosa, 
before the western side was subjugated by the Chinese, was very 
advantageous, during the 17th century, to the Dutch, who carried 
on from thence a considerable trade with Emoui, a port in the pro- 
vince of Fou-Kian. 

In our times, it has been proposed to the East India Company to 
occupy Formosa, and make it the point of direct commercial inter- 
course with China. But, as might have been foreseen, this propo- 
sal was rejected ; for so little protit accrues from their commerce 
with Canton, that they had no idea of undertaking any other. Be- 
sides, the occupation of Formosa would have embroiled them with 
the Chinese, as it was in contemplation to take possession of that 
part of the island which belongs to them. 


The Chinese Government would probably not be opposed to a 
Russian establishment on the eastern side of Formosa, if it did not 
come too near their frontier, and if the commerce with its subjects 
was merely passive. ‘This, moreover, would be all that could be 
done, if that which the Russians had recently carried on by sea 
should displease the Court of Pekin ; for an active commerce would 
entail the same disagreements that trammelled the operations of the 
caravans in the capital. On the contrary, a passive commerce 
would be attended with the immense advantage of being able to let 
the Chinese merchants go, provided they did not make acceptable 
offers. 


The principal Russian establishment being assured and protected 
at Bonin-sima by a colony, a garrison, forts, and factories, in 
which Russian goods might be exchanged for those of China, might 
be fixed at Loo Koo, at Pa-tchoung-chan, and on the eastern side 
of Formosa. The furs of Kamtchatka, and of the North-west coast 
of America, and the merchandize sent from the ports of the Russian 
empire in Europe, on board Russian ships, might be deposited at 
Bonin-sima ; thence they might be more commodiously shipped, in 
small vessels built upon the island, to the different factories, from 
which they would return laden with Chinese produce, and with pro- 
visions for Kamtchatka and the North-west coast of America. 
This commerce might very soon become very flourishing and pro- 
fitable ; but it ought at first to be set on foot, or at least firmly 
established, by the Government itself. A company of merchants 
would be liable, out of an excessive thirst of gain, to stifle it in its 
infancy ; and would not, moreover, in Russia possess those means of 
establishing a colony which are at the disposal of the Government. 


The heads and officers of marine to be sent thither, should be 
distinguished by their moral qualities, their firmness, their courage, 
their moderation, their integrity, and their benevolence towards the 
people with whom they might come in contact, and should be 
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° 
instructed to confine their soldiers in the forts, to prevent them from 
committing disorders. 


The near vicinity, also, of Bonin-sima to Japan, might probably 
afford an opportunity for forming relations of amity and commerce 
with that empire, an object in which Resanoy failed ; unless that 
the blameable conduct to which that envoy was irritated by the 
spirit of revenge, after his recall from Japan, has rendered any 
reconciliation between the two countries for a long time impossible. 


As for the Russian produce to be exported to China, it would 
mainly consist of skins and manufactures. It would likewise be 
possible, without exciting prejudice against the empire, to conjoin 
foreign goods with them, and exchange them for those of China, which 
might afterwards be disposed of in Europe for ready money, and 
consequently to the advantage of Russia. Articles of luxury might 
afford room for occasional experiment ; Petersburgh mirrors, for 
instance, and other fine articles of glass, but especially the opium of 
Karahissar. We know how the Chinese value this drug, which 
they consider as a certain aphrodisiac. ‘To trade with it, would be so 
much the more lucrative, as, very lately, the Chinese Government 
has strictly prohibited the introduction of it at Canton, so that the 
Chinese merchants who bought it of the Russians, would derive 
a great profit by smuggling it, and would consequently pay well 
for it. 

Another article that would be extremely saleable, is common 
watches, well made of silver, with Chinese dials. In China, they 
divide our twenty-four hours into twelve chi, or hours, each sub- 
divided into eight k¢é, corresponding with our quarters. ‘The hour- 
hand must not, therefore, make the round of the dial in less than 
twenty-four hours, and only go half so fast as ours. ‘To make such 
a watch would not be difficult : the minute-hand would scarcely be 
necessary, because the hour-hand would mark the ké, and, besides, 
the Chinese are not particular about a minute. However, one might 
be added showing the minutes @ l'Europeenne, in cases where the 
Chinese had been accustomed to take note of them, by using 
English watches. 

It would be very important to the commerce which is thus pro- 
jected, to send to Bonin-sima an interpreter of the Chinese lan- 
guage, chosen from the bureaux of the empire at St. Petersburgh, 
and to select Chinese domestics from Batavia or Manilla, who might 
serve as ordinary interpreters. 
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Own an Int-timep Wisn or ‘A Harpy New-year.’ 


Unwe.come wish! that in my mind 
Awakest thoughts of tearful woe, 
O that thy accents, like the wind, 
Had passed unfelt, nor pained me so ! 
Yet thou art blameless ; for thy smile 
Portended kindlier aims than this ; 
Nor thought, when hoping to beguile 
My wonted cares, to mar my bliss. 
Unconscious, thou hast jarred a string 
Which long hath been untuned and mute, 
As when the breeze with playful wing 
Strikes moans from a neglected lute. 
“ Happy to thee the coming year !” 
Oh! how thy prayer distracts my heart ! 
Like revel music o’er a bier, 
It doth but deeper grief impart. 
Happy !—Oh, no! it cannot be ! 
Bitter were Pleasure’s brimming bowl, 
If circling round, unshared with me 
By her who fills my inmost soul. 
Happy !—What visions round me float 
Of bridal joy and sunny hours ! 
But, ab! what means yon doleful note ! 
What dark’ning cloud around me lowers ! 
Reflection timely breaks the spell 
To lessen Disappointment’s force ; 
And Hope, with weeping, sighs farewell, 
Till years untold have run their course. 
Unwelcome wish !—And hast thou griev'd 
With thoughts like these another's breast ? 
And am I not alone bereav'd 
Of joys that promise early rest ? 
I'll think, at least, my friend most dear, 
That thy gay spirit feels no woe ; 
Or, if Care urge the willing tear, 
I'll think Hope checks it ere it flow. 
I'll think thy love will ne'er decay, 
Though merged in disappointment's gloom ; 
And, though its colour fade away, 
‘Twill soon regain its wonted bloom. 
I'll think, unwelcome wish ! that thou, 
O’er me though darkens dire distress, 
Wilt leave no sorrow on wer brow 
To shade her vision’d happiness. 
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JOURNBY IN 


[The following portion of a Journey recently made in the Interior of 
New South Wales, and published in ‘ The Australian’ of May 24, 
1828, contains much of novelty and interest. ] 


As the evening was closing in, we sought a convenient place to 
pass the night in, and fortunately found, in a small valley, by a pond 
of water, a deserted native camp, which we soon broke up, and with 
the materials formed a hut large enough to shelter us from the dews 
of the night. The huts the natives make, when overtaken by wet 
weather, are formed of a single piece of stringy bark, about six feet 
in length, and perhaps two feet wide. This is bent in the middle ; ; 
and, the two ends being brought to the ground, and fastened with 
little stakes, an isosceles triangle is made, into which one individual 
coils himself. With six or eight of these huts, we made a semi- 

circular one, open in front, and there made a good fire of dry limbs 
of trees, for which we had not to seek far the fire. We kindled by 
burning priming on a piece of wadding. 

I was too much of a boy not to enjoy all this highly ; but, after 
we had taken our supper, and the party were all asleep but myself 
and one of the men, who had the first watch, and sat quietly smok- 
ing his pipe at one end of the fire, I could hear troops of native 
dogs (a species of wolf) howling dismally as they prowled the 
neighbouring thickets ; and the wild cattle in the distance, not lowing 
but roaring through the woods ; together with the hooting of the owl, 
and the twitte ring, ghost- like shriek of the oppossum :—all thee 
things, with the novelty of the situation, excited such feelings of 
dreariness that I heartily wished for morning. I thought, too, of 
our poor little captive kangaroo, so rudely weaned, and imprisoned 
in a coarse sack, instead of being nestled at its parent’s breast. 


As I remember it now, our group made a fine painter's subject : 
a rude but, in the midst of a thick forest, open in front toa fire 
made of the limbs of trees, and occupying the foreground, be- 
hind which, in the centre of the hut, was my companion, a hand- 
some sun-burnt youth of sixteen, wrapped in a boat-cloak, reclining 
on bis arm, bareheaded, and sleeping soundly. Close to him, I lay 
in a somewhat similar attitude, but wide awake, listening anxiously 
to every sound, and fancying all sorts of horrors, as I looked on the 
black masses of foliage before us, on the edges of which a red 
flickering light fell from our fire. Two of our men lay in one end 
of the hut with their feet to the fire, and their heads elevated by a 
log of wood which served them for a bolster ; and the third, as I 
have said, sat on the ground smoking his pipe, or walked backwards 
and forwards before the hut. All three had been convicted of some 
notorious crimes, and probably they had all been under sentence of 
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death. By my friend lay his fowling-piece ; a musket stood within 
reach of the man who kept watch; and the dogs were stretched 
at length on the ground before the fire, or sat crouched, (as grey- 
hounds do,) looking at the fire, and pricking up their ears at the 
tustling of the trees, or the leaping of the fish in the neighbouring 
pond, though they heeded not (after the first half-hour) the howling 
of their canine brotherhood, nor the broken-winded bellowings of a 
conquered bull,—a beast that had assaulted us inthe course of the 
afternoon, savage from recent defeat, and which only went off on re- 
ceivinga charge of slugs, which the man who was carrying the musket 
fired at him. The next morning we saw him again, but another 
twenty-four hours would have made him food for the dogs. 

The native dog of New South Wales is generally believed indige- 
nous; yet its dissimilarity to any other animal found in the island 
would seem to argue, that it must have been left there by some of 
the early navigators, though I am not aware whether it does, or 
does not, particularly rsemble any of the species in the northern 
hemisphere. I have seen them as large as a good mastiff : 
they are shaggy-haired, and of the colour of a wolf: they do not 
bark, but their nocturnal howlings are dismal ; and, from the sound, 
they appear to be gregarious ; but I never saw more than one at a 
time. I never knew an instance of their attacking a man, even in 
self-defence ; but in a sheep-fold they make terrible havoc. I have 
known fifty or sixty sheep to be killed in a night by one dog ; and, 
to guard against them, every large proprietor has his flocks folded 
in a cluster at night, and employs a man to keep watch. Young 
calves have been killed, and the poultry yard robbed, by the same 
thievish vermin. The natives, though fond of dogs, being now al- 
most always accompanied by a troop of yelping curs of European 
breed, do not appear to have ever sought the companionship of the 
wolfish beasts that infest their forests ; and attempts that have been 
made at taming, by rearing them from puppies, have only proved 
that they want all the noble qualities of the dog, and possess not the 
fierce prowess of the wolf. 

Our men regularly relieved each other through the night, (than 
which I do not remember a longer ;) and, if I happened to doze from 
excessive fatigue, the words they would exchange, whilst rousing 
each other, would startle me to inquire how time went. At length 
the morning dawned, and the wild beasts, (not lions, tigers, and the 
like, for there are none,) and the birds of night, skulked in silence, 
and I fell asleep. They did not arouse me till the camp-kettle was 


singing to breakfast, and a more beautiful morning never shone 
from the heavens than that on which I awoke, with air as pure as 
ever man breathed, on my lungs, to see the sun rising from behind 
a long range of hills in the distance, and lighting a primeval scene 
of such chaste and natural beauty as can never be met with in the 
Old World. The Alps and Appenines | have traversed—have seen 
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the vine-clad hills of France—the chesnut- forests, the trelised plains, 
and the irised cascades, of Italy—the volcanic majesty, and the 
teeming valleys of Sicily—and the park scenes of my beautiful native 
land; but have never seen any thing that surpasses in beauty the 
scene that met my eyes, when I awoke, in a glen of the forest, on 
the Cow-pastures of New South Wales. 


According to custom, in such cases, our horse had been hobbled, 
and turned loose to feed. He had not wandered so far during the 
night, but that one of the men found and brought him back in the 
course of half an hour. Our baggage was soon mounted; aud we 
started to complete our survey of the country on the other side of 
the river. As we ascended the hill that bounded the valley in which 
we had slept, we saw a small lot of the wiid cattle coming at a 
brisk trot along its summit, to descend, by the track we were on, to 
the pond to drink. ‘They were in a line, and ran so blindly, that 
they had approached to within a few yards of us before they saw us. 
In a few seconds, they were out of sight :—the second in the file 
noticed us before the leader. and pointed his attention to the 
stranger group, by a tremendous butt on the haunch. Instantaneously, 
they turned and went off at full gallop, in the same order in which 
they had advanced : they were seven fine young bulls. 


The next thing that attracted our attention was a family of kan- 
garoos grazing on a plain before us ; one of them was the largest 
animal of the kind I ever saw. Unfortunately, there was a thicket 
close behind them, into which they made good their retreat, before 
the dogs could come up; and they, too, lay wide when we discovered 
them. 


The kangaroo dog is a fine, strong, and swift animal—a cross, I 
should think, between the stag-hound and the grey-hound. It is not 
so large as the former, nor so small as the latter, but seems to par- 
take of the shape and qualities of both. At fair running it is too fleet 
for the game to give much sport ; but, in a country so much wooded, 
the latter has too many chances of finding covert for a slower dog 
to be preferred. When the kangaroo is hard pressed, it will take 
to the water, if a pond be in its course; and the dogs never dare 
follow without a fair chance of being drowned, for it then stands at 
bay, and, striking up with its hind legs at the throat of the dog, 
hooks the sharp and strong middle toe into the skin on the chest, 
and rips it off, or pulls him under water. If overtaken on land, the 
kangaroo will fight desperately in the same way; indeed, I do not 
remember ever to have seen a dog that had killed a kangaroo, but 
its chest was seamed all over. The wounds are generally all received 
in the first engagement ; for, after a dog has bought his experience 
at so high a price as a good kangaroo makes him pay, he will fight 
more warily: I have seen a young dog with the skin of his chest 
hanging down over his fore legs like an apron. In the early times 
of the settlement, when it was not allowed to slaughter cattle and 
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sheep, the kangaroo was killed for his carcase ; and, in later times, 
it has been slaughtered for its hide by men who made a trade of it. 
This is done, I believe, to the present day, in Van Diemen’s Land ; 
but in New South Wales they are not sufficiently plentiful to make 
it profitable, so that, perhaps, the greatest number killed now is for 
sport. So many, however, are shot that they cannot last long ; and, 
as soon as the country gets a little more open, it will be necessary 
to introduce deer and hares, or there will be no game at all. I refer 
more particularly to the county of Cumberland, which contains the 
real population of the colony. There are a few red deer now in the 
country, near Sydney ; but they are claimed as private property. 

Among sportsmen, the fore-quarters and entrails of the kangaroo 
are the perquisites of the dogs: the loins, haunches, and tail only 
being reserved. As the kangaroo never secretes fat, its flesh is rather 
too lean to roast ; but for a pasty it is excellent; the tail is fully 
equal to ox-tail for making soup. 

While I am on the subject, I may add, that, besides the kangaroo» 
there is no other indigenous animal fit for hunting. The number of 
birds, too, worth shooting, is very small. ‘The emu may be either 
shot or coursed ; but it is seldom found east of the Blue Mountains 
now. Wild pigeons may be had : they are very fond of the apple- 
tree, and may be more frequently found in it than in any other, 
These, with teal and wild ducks, which are found in large quantities 
on the lagoons, near the Hawkesbury, comprise almost all the 
edible game the country affords, except snipes, which are tolerably 
plentiful. Young cockatoos are as good as young rooks, but are 
much harder to get at, the old birds build so very high. The bays 
and rivers connected with the sea, are well stocked with a great 
variety of fish, not generally known elsewhere ; but the ponds and 
creeks, inland, boast of hardly any thing but perch (frequently, 
however, very fine) and eels. 

The banks of the Cowpasture river are high, and very steep : in 
some parts, the whole bed is occupied by water to the depth of eight 
or ten feet, and the current is slow. The ponds thus formed are 
frequently clogged up with branches and trunks of trees, which have 
fallen in from time to time ; and sometimes one will be of sufficient 
length to reach from bank to bank, and form a perfect bridge. 
Through the greatest part, however, the river does not occupy more 
than one half the width between the banks, and is seldom deeper 
than to a horse’s knees : the same obstructions, of course, are occa- 
sioned by the falling of trees, as in the deeper parts. The banks 
of the river are composed of light rich loam and sand, and are 
covered with a sort of wild vetch, that has a very disagreeable 
smell, but of which horses are very fond. Brambles, nettles, vines, 
and a variety of underwood, are interspersed, and form an almost 
impenetrable thicket for some distance on both sides. During the 
spring and autumnal rains, the river in that part, as well as lower 
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down, overflows its banks, and tends to fructify the soil within its 
reach, The banks themselves are so rich, that | have known water- 
mellon seeds to be merely put into the ground on them, with the 
finger, without any previous preparation, and left to run riot, as 
nature might direct, and in the proper season to produce the most 
delivious fruit. The water-melon cannot be appreciated in this 
country ; but, in the climates that produce it, nothing can be more 
grateful. IT have eaten water-melons in [Italy from the ice-tub, bit 
not with the same gusto as wh n IL have plucked them fresh and 
coo! from the vine, in the Indian corn fields in New South Wales. 
Just as | now walk into a pastrycook’s, in June and July, to eat 
ices, I there, in December and January, adjourned to the garden, 
or to a field of Indian corn, (among which they are frequently 
planted,) when it waved above my head almost to the exclusion of 
the sun's rays, and, sitting down on a dry stem, discussed a water- 
melon larger than my head. Rock and musk melons also grow to 
perfection there ; but their firm pulp is not so grateful to the parched 
palate, as the crisp and melting mass of the water-melon, that flows 
down the throat in an edible stream. 


Phe cant among the people here, is to disparage the climate of 
this country, and ery up that of France and Italy. In New South 
Waies, where the climate parallels the finest in Europe, the poor 
exasperated souls ery out for the less fervid sun, and moister atmos- 
phere, of Kagland. Love of the country they may never see again, 
and filiai aifection for their father-land, effectually stifle all attempts 
at comparison in that or any thing else, except to the advantage of 
© home. 

1 have experienced enough of almost every variety of climate, to 
know that every one has its proportioned advantages ; and that, if 
a paralie: were drawn, av uoprejudiced man would be at a loss which 
to choose. laving mentioned the term home, as used in an em- 
pluiic sense, it may not be amiss to say that hardly any other is 
ever used <hroughout the colony for England, than that such an one 
has been at home, or is going home, The children born in the country 
use the swe term: indeed, it 1s universal; and, in the strongest 
sense, home always means England. 

On our return to Cabramatta, we found that the gathering had 
taken place, and that the deputy-surveyor-general, who was of the 
party, baa appointed the next day for measuring. As the distances 
to be traversed were not great, and the weather was very fine, I was 
thought man enough to accompany the expedition ; but woeful for 
me wes the mistake! I vowed before the day was over, that I 
would ur follow the surveyor again for the largest farm the Gover- 
vor could give. A dispute arose between my father and the gentle- 
man Whose farm was to come next to his, about a hill, which should 
have wt. By running the chain straight from the creek, and parallel 
tu tie high road, (or what was intended to be the high road,) it came 
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within my father's boundary, and, by running a circumferential line, 
it fell to the lot of his neighbour. The case was too clear to remain 
long undecided ; however, the delay it occasioned was a respite for 
me ; (we had already measured one farm three miles off ;) and, as 
they debated the point, I lay down on the grass, on the summit of 
the subject of dispute, and admired the beauty of the scenery about 
me. 

It was a noble forest. Almost every variety of the finest timber 
the country produces stood interspersed ; a good sprinkling of the 
wild apple-tree marked the quality of the ground, and the shrubby 
cherry-tree, the fruit of which grows at one end of, instead of around, 
the stone, added to the picturesque effect. The level ground that 
came between the hill and the creek, was covered with the verdant 
oak, which grows there still, though the forest above has fallen 
under the blows of the woodman’s axe, and the fire has consumed 
it. It was our evening amusement afterwards, when we went to 
the farm at holiday-time, to make fires at the roots of the stateliest 
trees, and with hatches to wound their trunks, that our auxiliary 
might the better worm its ways; and great was our joy when a 
creaking noise gave warning that our exertions were about to be 
rewarded, and loud were our huzzas when a tree fell, which it would 
with a thundering crash that might be heard for miies. 


There is an art in felling timber, when the intent is to destroy as 
much as possible, greater, perhaps, than when the intention is to 
throw a tree down without injuring it or any other. A skilful feller 
singles cut the largest and heaviest tree to assist him in his opera- 
tions : he notices the inclination it may have to fal] one way rather 
than another ; but, if it be not more than half its diameter out of the 
perpendicular, he can make it fall which way he pleases, and so ex- 
actly, that he will take a number of others in a line with it, and, cut- 
ting them half through on the side from the master-tree, he, at length, 
cuts that one somewhat more than half-way through on the side on 
which he wishes it to fall ; and then with a small notch on the back it 
falls headlong, and strikes down in its course those which have been 
prepared, and at which it has been directed. As the only object is 
to get the trees off the ground, and as cutting low would materially 
add to the labour of felling, without any benefit resulting, they are 
cut at about four feet from the surface, or breast-high, so that the 
stumps remain for years afler the ground has been converted into 
corn-fields, gardens, and orchards, and are only removed in the 
event of the proprietor becoming rich enough, (the stumps still 
remain on my father's farm,) and particular enough, to have them 
burnt out. When the trees have been felled, they are cross-cut 
into convenient lengths, and the logs are rolled together in heaps 
and ignited. Such bonfires never were made at the burning of 
heretics, or for the commemoration of a victory, as I have seen in 
the wilds of Australia. 1 can hardly imagine what must be the sen- 
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sations of a stranger, travelling there for the first time by night, 
and coming suddenly upon an opening of two or three hundred 
acres, in the forest by which his road has been flanked, covered with 
bills of fire, not flame ; for the wood, being green, does not blaze, 
but consumes with a white heat. A lurid glare falls on every thing 
around him; and, if it be summer, the heat of the air is increased 
almost to suffucation. The rustling of the long grass that he hears 
is not occasioned by wind, but by the lizards and guanas rushing 
from the ruin of their homes, It is not an endless black cord drawn 
across the path that he sees, but deadly serpents hurrying from the 
nests that are made too hot fur them. The fish feel the heat in the 
neighbouring creek, but the plashing is not made by them; the 
retreating shoals of reptiles take to the water, and go hissing through 
it like so many salamanders. ‘These things came to me in detail, 
and not in the gross: I had been a party to minor exhibitions of 
the kind, before | had occasion to travel much by night in the new 
parts of the country. 

There is a great variety of snakes in New South Wales, the 
largest of which, the black snake, seldom exceeds nine or ten feet 
in length, and indeed is not often so long as that. All are poison- 
ous; but it is not ofien that accidents occur from thew, and, when 
they do, it is generally to the poor men who are employed in felling 
and burning off, and to the cirters of wood into the towns for fuel. 
Sometimes, indeed, a snake has quietly emerged from a log of wood, 
vafter it had been laid on a kitchen fire; and they have been found 
comfortably coiled up in a bed: but still accidents from them are 
infrequent, 


Sonyet on Visirinc rue Ruins or true Savoy Parace, at 
Earty Mornine.—By R. Hin, Ese. 
I saw the mighty cities* in their pride 
Of towers and splendid dwellings mingled rude, 
Yet hush'd as Tadmor in that solitude 
Where the parch'd desert looks on nought beside ; 
And the far-spreading of the clear-shown tide 
Was calm as one by weariness subdued 
Resting in a sweet sleep, while where I stood 
There was a palace that had long defied 
The woes of time, whose fair and sculptured halls, 
Though matted now in weeds, once heard the mirth 
Of men in whom the princely deeds did blaze 
As watch-lights in their age ; and, in the birth 
Of future years, pilgrims e’ea so shall gaze, 
When those proud cities are but grass-grown walls. 
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Cuaracter oF Lorp Byron. 


(By the Countess Albri®*i.) 


To1, dont le monde encore ignore le vrai nom, 

Esprit mysterieux, mortel, ange ou démon, 

Qui que tu sois, Byron, bon ou fatal génie, 

J’aime de tes concerts la sauvage harmonie. 

LAMARTINE, 
Tur following character of our celebrated countryman, written in 

Italian, by the Countess Isabella Albrizzi, has not, so far as we are 
aware, been previously submitted to the English public, though it 
has recently appeared in ‘ The Bengal Chronicle, as a communica- 
tion from a correspondent who appears to have arrived direct from 
Italy. We consider it sufficiently interesting, willingly to afford a 
place for it in our Journal, together with the following introductory 
remarks of the translator : 


I subjvin the translation of a character of Lord Byron, by the 
Countess Albrizzi, herself a poetess and a woman of genius, and of 
cultivated understanding. Her intimacy with the Noble Lord during 
his residence at Venice, gave her ample opportunities of studying 
his character ; and her talents fitted her well for appreciating the 
varied qualities of his mind. ‘They who are familiar with her por- 
traits—particularly those of Cesarotti and Pindemonte, which, for 
truth, force of delineation, and liveliness of colouring, are not to be 
surpassed—will allow that the difficult task of truly estimating the 
character of Lord Byron, could scarcely have been confided to any 
one (amongst foreigners, at least) with a better chance of success. 
His enemies will think it too favourable, and his friends will not 
find it commensurate with their notions of his perfections. Such 
persons as occupy the neutral ground between these grand contend- 
ing factions, will find in it an agreeable relief from the desponding 
conclusions which all who place implicit reliance on the portraiture 
of Mr Hunt, must inevitably draw from his book ; and a ray of hope 
will remain to those benevolent persons who, in the simplicity of 
their aspirations after truth, still cling to the belief that there were 
at least some redeeming traits of good, amidst all the deformities 
_— his biographer and friend has exhibited in his account of Lord 

yron. 


‘ It would be to little purpose to dwell upon the mere beauty of 
a countenance in which the expression of an extraordinary mind 
was so conspicuous. What serenity was seated on the forehead 
adorned with the finest chesnut hair, light, curling, and disposed 
with such art that the art was hidden in the imitation of most 
pleasing nature! What varied expression in his eyes! ‘They were 
of the azure colour of the heavens, from which they seemed to de- 
rive their origin. His teeth, in form, and colour, and transparency, 
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resembled pearls ; but his cheeks were too delicately tinged with 
the colour of the pale rose. His neck, which he was in the habit of 
keeping uncovered as much as the usages of society permitted, 
seemed to have been formed in a mould, and was very white. His 
hands were as beautiful as if they had beeu the works of art. His 
figure left nothing to be desired, particularly by those who found 
rather a grace than a defect in a certain light and gentle undulation 
of the persou when he entered a room, and of which you hardly felt 
tempted to inquire the cause. Indeed it was scarcely perceptible, 
as the clothes he wore were so long as to rival the bird of Juno. 
He was never seen to walk through the streets of Venice, nor along 
the pleasant banks of the Brenta, where he spent some weeks of the 
summer ; and there are some who assert that he has never seen, 
excepting from a window, the wonders of the ‘ Piazza di San Marco ;’ 
so powerful in him was the desire of not showing himself to be de- 
formed in any part of his person. I, howev r, believe that he has 
often gazed on those wonders ; but in the late and solitary hour, 
when the stupendous edifices which surrounded him, illuminated by 
the soft and placid light of the moon, appeared a thousand times 
more lovely. 


‘ His face appeared tranquil liké the ocean on a fine spring morn- 
ing ; but, like it, inan instant became changed into the tempestuous 
and terrible, if a passion, (a passion did I say?) a thought, a word, 
occurred to disturb his mind. His eyes then lost all their sweet- 
ness, and sparkled so that it became difficult to look on them. So 
rapid a change would not have been thought possible; but it was 
impossible to avoid acknowledging that the natural state of his 
mind was the tempestuous. 


‘ What delighted him greatly one day, annoyed him the next ; 
and, whenever he appeared constant in the practise of any habits, it 
arose merely from the indifference, not to say contempt, in which he 
held them all: whatever they might be, they were not worthy that 
he should occupy his thoughts with them. 


* His heart was highly sensitive, and suffered itself to be governed 
in an extraordinary degree by sympathy; but his imagination 
carried him away, and spoiled every thing. He believed in presages, 
and delighted in the recollection that he held this belief in common 
with Napoleon. It appeared that, in proportion as his intellectual 
education was cultivated, his moral education was neglected, and 
that he had never suffered himself to know or observe other 
restraints than those imposed by his inclinations. Nevertheless, 
who could believe that he had a constant and almost infantine 
timidity, of which the evidences were so apparent as to render its 
existence indisputable, notwithstanding the difficulty experienced in 
associating with Lord Byron a sentiment which had the appearance 
of modesty. Conscious as he was that, wherever be presented him- 
self, all eyes were fixed on him, and all lips, particularly those of 
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the women, were opened to say, ‘ There he is, that is Lord Byron, — 
he necessarily found himself in the situation of an actor obi ged to 
sustain a character, and to render an account, not to others, (for about 
them he gave himself no concern,) but to himself, of his every action 
and word. ‘This occasioned him a feeling of uneasiness which was 
obvious to every one. 


‘ He remarked on a certain subject, (which in 1814 was the 
topic of universal discourse,) that “ the world was worth neither the 
trouble taken in its conquest, nor the regret felt at its loss,” which 
saying, (if the worth of an expression could ever equal that of many 
and great actions,) would almost show the thoughts and feelings of 
Lord Byron to be mor* stupendous and unmeasured than those of 
him respecting whom: he spoke. I say nothing of his poetic worth, 
of which I believe his countrymen to be the best judges. They 
assert that he has left an immense blank in British literature, that 
in his works he treated all subjects and touched all the chords of 
the divine lyre, drawing from it now the sweetest, now the most 
nervous strains which could be heard. In his poetry, he loved to 
come inspired, so to speak, from the air of the places themselves, 
where he encountered the events he wished to describe, or the situa- 
tions he wished to delineate, although he had a most retentive 
memory, and an imagination ready and fertile. He has been 
compared to Shakspeare, and placed like Garrick between the comic 
and tragic Muses ; although he more frequently, and with greater 
alacrity and success, addressed himself to the latter. The verses 
which often fell spontaneously from his pen, were so many draughts 
payable at sight by bis publisher; and it is certain, that, when one 
of bis works came out, however copious the edition might be, it 
was all disposed of in the saine day. He was charged with trequently 
representing himself, perhaps without being aware of it, in bis cha- 
racters—a charge from which be scarcely succeeded in freeing him- 
self. Atthe age of nineteen, it is said that his literary reputation 
was already colossal. ‘Ihe age invested and covered hin with its 
tempestuous cloud. The mania of what are calied liberal opinions, 
(a word which each interprets according to his own liking, and 
which constitutes its sole charm,) took firmer root in no mind than 
in his. Suflice it to say, that, a nobleman and a peer of most free 
England, he held himself to be a slave. He would have wished to live 
in an ideal and poetic community. forgetting that Plato, although bim- 
self the greatest poet in politics, excludes them all from his republic. 

‘ His gymnastic exercises were sometimes violent; and at others, 
almost nothing. His body, like his spirit, readily accommodated 
itself to all his inclinations. During an entire winter, he went out 
every morning alone to row hiwself to the island of the Armenians, 
(a small island situated in the mid t of a tranquil lake, and distant 
from Venice about half a league.) to enjoy the society of those 
learned and hospitable monks, and to learn their difficult language ; 
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and, in the evening, entering again into his gondola, he went, but 
only for a couple of hours, into company. A second winter, when- 
ever the water of the lake was violently agitated, he was observed 
to cross it, and, landing on the nearest terra firma, to fatigue at 
least two horses with riding. No one ever heard him utter a word 
of French, although he was perfectly conversant with that language. 
He hated the nation and its modern literature ; in like manner, he 
held the modern Italian literature in contempt, and said it possessed 
but one living author, a restriction which [ know not whether to 
term more ridiculous or false and injurious. His voice was suffi- 
ciently sweet and flexible. He spoke with much suavity, if not con- 
tradicted, but rather addressed himself to his neighbour than to the 
entire company. Very little food sufficed him ; and he preferred fish 
to flesh, for this extraordinary reason, that the latter, he said, ren- 
dered him ferocious. He disliked seeing women eat ; and the cause 
of this extraordinary antipathy must be sought in the dread he al- 
ways had, that the notion he loved to cherish of their perfection, 
and almost divine nature, might be disturbed. Having always 
been governed by them, it would seem that his very self-love was 
pleased to take refuge in the idea of their excellence ; a sentiment 
which he knew how (God knows how !) to reconcile with the con- 
tempt in which, shortly afterwards, almost with the appearance of 
satisfaction, he seemed to hold them. But contradictions ought not 
to surprise us in characters like Lord Byron's ; and then, who does 
not know that the slave holds in detestation his ruler ? 


‘ Without a Hero to expect him on the opposite shore, he swam 
across the Hellespont, with the sole view of putting an end to the 
controversy, whether or no it were possible ; and, in the same man- 
ner, he also crossed the rapid, and, in that respect, more dangerous, 
Tagus, at the broadest part of the river,—a feat on which he prided 
himself more than on the former ; and, as part of the same subject, 
I may mention, that he was seen, on leaving a palace situated on 
the Great Canal, instead of entering into his gondola, to throw him- 
self with his clothes on into the water, and swim to his house. On 
the following night, in order to avoid the risk he had the former 
evening run of being hurt by the numerous oars of the gondoliers, 
who, in their swift barks, were conveying home their masters,—as 
one impatient of every obstacle, he was seen swimming across the 
same canal with his right arm, and holding, raised in his left hand, 
a small lamp with which to illumine his way. At the view of so 
strange a wanderer, it is not possible to describe what was the astonish- 
ment of the peaceable gondoliers, who, stretched along the decks of 
their barks, waited, singing the beautiful verses of Erminia and the 
Brondina, until the watchful rock should salute the morn,—the hour 
at which the night-wandering Venetian ladies are wont to betake 
themselves to their homes in summer. With his domestics, from 
whom he exacted scarcely any thing, he was generous, good, and 
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affable : amongst the rest, he always carried with him an old do- 
mestic, because he said he had been in the family when he was born. 


‘ Lord Byron disliked his countrymen, but only because he knew 
that his morals were held in contempt by them. ‘The English 
themselves, rigid observers of family duties, could not pardon him 
the neglect of his, nor his trampling on principles ; therefore, neither 
did he like being presented to them, ner did they, especially when 
they had their wives with them, like to cultivate his acquaintance. 
Still there was a strong desire in all of them to see him ; and the 
women in particular, who did not dare to look at him but by stealth, 
said in an under-voice, “ What a pity itis!" Lf, however, any of his 
compatriots of exalted rank and of high reputation was the first to 
treat him with courtesy, he showed himself obviously flattered by it, 
and was greatly pleased with such association. It seemed that to 
the wound which remained always open in his ulcerated heart, such 
soothing attentions were as drops of healing balm, which comforted 
him. 

‘ Speaking of his marriage, a delicate subject, but one still agree- 
able to him—if it was treated in a friendly voice, he was greatly 
moved, and said it had been the innocent cause of all bis errors, and 
all his griefs. Of his wife he spoke with much respect and affection. 
He said she was an illustrious lady, distinguished for the qualities 
of her heart and understanding, and that all the fault of their cruel 
separation lay with himself. Now, was such language dictated by 
justice or by vanity ? Does it not bring to mind the saying of Julius, 
that the wife of Caesar must not even be suspected? What vanity 
in that Cesarean saying! In fact, if it had not been from vanity, 
Lord Byron would have admitted this to no one. Of his young 
daughter, his dear Ada, he spoke with great tenderness, and seemed 
to be pleased at the great sacrifice he had made in leaving her to 
comfort her mother. ‘the intense hatred he bore his mother-in- 
law, and a sort of Euriclea of Lady Byron, two women to whose 
influence he in a great measure attributed her estrangement from 
him, demonstrated clearly how painful the separation was to him, 
notwithstanding some bitter pleasantries which occasionally oceur 
in his writings, against her also, dictated rather by rancour than by 
indifference. 

‘Tlis mind was so irritable and intolerant of censure, that he was 
heard tu say of a lady, who had dared to criticise one of his lines, that 
he would have wished to drown her in the ocean, as if the Lake of 
Venice did not seem to him sufliciently deep. When he heard that 
any one was preparing to translate his poetry, he grew pale, and 
almost trembled for fear the translator should not prove capable of 
his task. His hand was ready to succour the wretched; but his 
severe compatriots accused him of oot extending it sufficiently in pri- 
rate, as if the want of a second virtue could destroy the first. But 
then, if all that Lord Byron did was severely scrutinised, whose fault 
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was it? A new Tyrtzus, he excited with his strains the regenerated 
Greeks to battle and to victory. He died anndst those whom he 
loved, and obtained from a nation which was conscious of his vir- 
tues alone, and of her own gratitude, pure, and deep, and generous 
commiseration. His country, highly honouring her poet, disputed 
with Greece the possession of his mortal remains, She had them : 
—To the other remained that which more properly belonged to it— 
“ My heart! Greece!" Such were his last words. 


Memoirs or Lirurenanr Surep.* 


Ir has been our lot more than once to encounter in real life 
individuals whom unexpected vicissitudes of fortune, or a restless 
spirit of enterprise, have led through such a tissue of strange adven- 
tures, of suddea reverses and hair-breadth ‘scapes. that their authen- 
tic history, if written down with simplicity and good taste, would 
exceed in interest the highest-wrought works of fiction. When 
such persons, however, have become their own biographers, or 
engaged some assistance to make up a volume or two of memoirs 
for them, there are ten chances to one that the work produced has 
been a very crude performance. The spirit of enterprise that leads 
men to ramble over the world, and involves them in strange and 
perilous adventures, is by no means always accompanied by that 
felicitous tact or talent which enables a judicious writer to tell his 
own story in the words most becoming for himself and most inter- 
esting to his readers. 

The career of John Shipp has certainly been an extraordinary 
one; and manv of the adventures and scenes described by him pos- 
sess very considerable interest. But the value of his book is lessened 
by defects which detract not a litle from the intercst of the better 
parts of it. Notwithstanding these defects, (for which great excuse, 
doubtless, may be found in the peculiar circumstances of the author,) 
it is impossible not to admire the buoyant, chivalrous, and adven- 
turous spirit of the individual who has furnished this curious spe- 
cimen of auto-biography. 

Born of indigent parents, and left an orphan in his tender years, 
his first asylum was the parish poor-house. From this he was soon 
transferred to be the drudge of a harsh and brutal master, from 
whom, before he was ten years of age, he attempted, but in vain, 
to escape, by following a regiment and offering to enlist. He at 
length obtained his wish, by being admitted into one of the ‘ expe- 
rimental regiments,’ raised by Government in 1795, for the recep- 
tion of poor parish boys ; and, while yet a youth, was shipped off 
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with his company to the Cape of Good Hope, then recently taken 
from the enemy. Here he was sent up the country to serve against 
the Caffres, and remained till the colony was again delivered over 
to the Dutch in 1802 ; when he was embarked for India, with his 
comrades, after an ahestive attempt to desert, for the sake of a 
boor’s daughter with whom he had fallen in love, and whose parents 
had encouraged him to return with them to the interior of the 
colony. 


It was in India that his daring career of military adventure truly 
commenced. After leading three successful forlorn hopes against 
the redoubted fortress of Bhurtpore, and displaying the most extra- 
ordinary bravery, he was promoted by Lord Lake, first to an en- 
signey, and speedily afterwards to the rank of lieutenant in the 76th 
regiment. 


But we cannot follow him minutely through the strange vicissi- 
tudes of his life : suffice it to say, that he returns to England ; in- 
volves himself in debt by imprudent expenses ; sells his commission 
to clear them off; re-enters the service as a private; is sent back 
to India ; is again promoted to the rank of ensign, and serves with 
great eclat in the Nepaulese war, where he kills one of the enemy's 
most distinguished officers in single combat ; and, after attaining 
once more the rank of lieutenant, and achieving many perilous ad- 
ventures, is at length sentenced, by a court-martial, to be put upon 
the half-pay list, for an instance of slight disrespect to a superior 
officer. In this unfortunate predicament, ‘ at the age of forty-three, 
and in active and vigerous health,’ his principal object in publishing 
his book is, he says, the hope of attracting attention to his situation, 
and of being perhaps restored, by the indulgence of Government, to 
the profession in which his life has been spent, and to which he has 
ever been enthusiastically attached. In this object, we very cordially 
wish him entire success ; and, recommending such of our readers as 
feel peculiar interest in the details of Indian warfare to consult the 
work for themselves, we conclude our brief notice with the follow- 
ing specimen of the author's style and manner. ‘The British army, 
under Sir David Ochterlony, were ascending the ghauts to attack the 
Nepaulese forces in their mountain fortresses : 

‘There was a small ravine branching off from the bed of a dry 
river in which our encampment lay, and its entrance looked like 
the dreary access to some deep cavern. From thence the spies last 
came. ‘The moon rose in all her splendour, gilding the tops of the 
golden-leaved trees, and all was silent, save the falling of the dis- 
tant cataract, when a faint whisper, borne on the refreshing breeze 
of night, said, “ Prepare to move ;” and, in one hour after, we 
entered this little gaping cavern, leaving the principal part of our 
force for the protection of our standing tents and baggage. We 
were equipped as lightly as possible. Two six- pounders were con- 
veyed on elephants, and our march seemed to lie through the bed 
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of this ravine, which was rocky, and watered by a crystal current, 
that rippled along its flinty bed. We did not proceed at the rate 
of more than one or two hundred yards an hour, ascending and 
descending every twenty paces; at one time deep sunk in some 
dark excavation, and shortly afterwards perched upon the summit 
of a rock, the falling of the numerous cataracts drowning the noise 
made by our approach. 

‘Had the enemy been aware of our nocturnal excursion, they 
might have annihilated us, by rolling down rocks and stones upon 
our heads ;_ but, fortunately for us, they slumbered on the couch of 
fancied security, and heard us not. What with falling and slipping, 
we became wet through ; but, as I had that night the honour of 
bearing my country’s banner, this was a charge, the care of which 
afforded me neither time nor inclination to attend either to personal 
annoyance or personal comfort. 

‘Our march now became more and more tardy, and the ascents 
and descents more difficult and intricate. In some places, rocks of 
gigantic size hung some hundred feet over head. These sudden 
and tremendous hills and dales indicated that we could not have far 
to go; for the last hill was scarcely accessible. 

‘The morn now began to break through the cerulean chambers 
of the east, the faithful moon still lingering on the tups of the 
western hills, loth to bid us farewell, I was of course in the centre 
of my regiment. We halted a considerable time,—till broad day- 
light, when we could see, from where I stood, the soldiers in 
advance of us, ascending by means of projecting rocks and boughs. 
We were halted in a kind of basin, surrounded by high hills. In 
the course of a couple of hours, the whole of the 87th regiment, 
with our gallant general and suite, ascended this diflicult ghayt. 
From this eminence we could see a great distance ; and on every 
hill we could discern signals, which were communicated from post 
to post. From this we concluded that the enemy had gained infor- 
mation of our approach ; but I do not think they knew whereabouts 
we were, as will appear afterwards, but merely that some of our 
troops had marched from their old ground. 

‘ What will not good examples effect on the minds of soldiers ! 
Our gallant general walked every yard of this critical march, en- 
couraging his men. These well-timed examples will accomplish 
wonders. ‘The question now was, how to get the guns up, and the 
powder and shot ; but those who are accustomed to wars in India 
are not often at a loss for expedients. Having got all the men up, 
except the rear-guard, the pioneers went to work with their pick- 
axes, some making a road, and others felling trees. As we were 
but two regiments, the general's primary object was to place our 
little force to the best advantage. This accomplished, the guns 
were our next object. Having cut a good deal of the most promi- 
nent part of the hill away, and laid trees on the ascent, as a footing 
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for the elephants, these animals were made to approach it, which 
the first did with some reluctance and fear. He looked up, shook 
his head; and, when foreed bv his driver, he roared piteously. 
There can be no question, in my opinion, that this sagacious animal 
was competent instinctively to judge of the practicability of the 
artificial flight of steps thus constructed; for, the moment some 
little alteration bad been made, he seemed willing to approach. 
He then commenced his examination and scrutiny, by pressing with 
his trunk the trees that had been thrown across ; and, after this, he 
put his fore-leg on, with great caution, raising the fore part of bis 
body so as to throw its weight on the tree. ‘This done, he seemed 
satisfied as to its stability. The next step for him to ascend by 
was a projecting rock, which we could not remove. Here the same 
sagacious examination took place, the elephant keeping his flat side 
close to the side of the bank, and leaning against it. The next step 
was against a tree; but this, on the first pressure of his trunk, he 
did not like. Here his driver made use of the most endearing 
epithets, such as, “ Wonderful, my life,”"—* Well done, my dear,"— 


46 My dove,"—‘ My son, '—* My wife :"—but all these endearing 


appellations, of which elephants are so fond, would not induce him 
to try again. Force was at length resorted to, and the elephant 
roared terrifically, but would not move. Something was then 
removed; he seemed satisfied, as before; and he in time ascended 
that stupendous ghaut. On his reaching the top, his delight was 
visible in a most emivent degree; he caressed his keeper, and 
threw the dirt about in a most playful manner. Another elephant, 
a much younger animal, was now to follow. He had watched the 
ascent of the other with the most intense interest, making motions 
all the while, as though he was assisting him, by shouldering him 
up the acclivity ;—such gestures as I have seen some men make 
when spectators of gymnastic exercises. When he saw his comrade 
up, he evinced his pleasure, by giving a salute something like the 
sound of a trumpet. When called upon to take his turn, however, 
he seemed much alarmed, and would not act at all without force. 
When he was two steps up, he shpped, but recovered himself, by 
digging his toes in the earth. With the exception of this little 
accident, he ascended exceedingly well. When this elephant was 
near the top, the other, who had already performed his task, ex- 
tended his trunk to the assistance of his brother in distress, round 
which the younger animal entwined his, and thus reached the sum- 
mit of the ghaut in safety. Having both accomplished their task, 
their greeting was as cordial as if they had been long separated 
from each other, and had just escaped from some perilous achieve- 
ment. They mutually embraced each other, and stood face to face 
for a considerable time, as if whispering congratulations. ‘Their 
driver then made them salam to the general, who ordered them five 
rupees each for sweetmeats. On this reward of their merit being 
ordered, they immediately returned thanks by another salam. — 
Vol. ii. pp. 64—72. 
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PuitosopurcaL Orinzons aNp Maxims or tue Hinpoos. 


(Extracted from their Sacred Books.) 


Tur whole world is but an emanation from the Great Brahma. 

The soul is an inseparable portion of the great universal mind ; 
in other words, of Brahma. Like the Being from whom it ema- 
nates, it is therefore indestructible. It knows nu distinction of 
time ; it is free, immutable, eternal. The wind cannot pierce it, 
fire cannot burn it, water cannot drown it, the earth cannot absorb 
it. It is beyond the reach of the clements, invulnerable, invisible, 
universal, subsisting in all places and at all times, and victorious 
over death. 

Sully not this pure emanation of Brahma by sordid vices. As 
the tortoise returns within its shell, so does the wise man retire 
within himself from the influence of the senses. Let but one 
passion throw off the yoke of reason, and wisdom will be to the 
soul like water poured into a vessel without bottom, 

The first and best adoration is to fulfil one’s destiny. Man was 
not formed for duration only, but to run the risk presertbed by 
fate. 

An ordinary duty well performed, is of more value than the 
highest, if fulfilled inadequately. 

Let uo duty be carried to excess ; even honey can kill, if mixed 
with poison. 

Good works, so far from being renounced, as some vainly teach, 
are the medium through which we must arrive at happiness with 
the gods. We must do good to complete the plan of Brabma. 

Good and evil are necessary, nor can one exist without the 
other. ‘hey are as inseparable as fire and smoke. 

Eternal nature has three great qualities, from the opposition and 
combination of which result all the appearances, moral and phy- 
sical, of the universe : these are, 7utiva, truth ; Ragas, passion ; and 
Tamas, darkness. Matter and mind are the same, and equally 
affected by the incessan’ operations of these great principles. These 
operations and their results constit .te the Maya, or incomprehen- 
sible magic of Brahma : they proceed from him, and subsist in him. 
He is the air which fills all things, yet remains uninfluenced by 


them. Ile is the bond of the universe, the thread which connects 


the beads of a neck- lace, 

If good works are necessary, so also is faith. We must believe 
in Brabma, and make his nature the subject of our frequent 
meditation. 

Wisdom is better than sacrifice. Like a skilful pilot, it will 
guide our bark through the ocean of sin. 
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Wisdom destroys the power of sin, as fire consumes the dried 
branch. 

Passion encircles this world just as smoke surrounds the fire. It 
watches for opportunities of admission even into the bosoms of 
holy Moonys. 

Repress the first incentives to evil, which may easily be sub- 
dued. Believe not those who say, that to conquer our passions, 
and change our inclinations, is to wash the elephant. 

Brahma writes the destiny of every child on its forehead ; but, 
though our lot be unalterably fixed, our virtue or vice is the work 
of our own hands. 

Naraka, or hell, has three gates—lust, anger, and avarice. 
The Bridge of Indra has also three—prayer, almsgiving, and penance. 

He who has faith, obtains wisdom ; and by wisdom, sin is over- 
come. As the serpent casts its skin, so may man cast off his vices. 

To enjoy the blessings of life, without grateful acknowledgments 
to Heaven, is downright robbery. 

As a melodious voice is the boast of the nightingale, so is chastity 
that of a woman. 

Though the soul is imprisoned within a city which has nine 
gates, (the body,) it is ever present to Brahma, and ever united with 
him. 

Perfection may be attained by all. The Moony is like the 
solitary lamp, the blaze of which is never disturbed by the wind. 
Desires pass through his soul, just as rivers flow into the sea: as 
the mass of waters is not increased in the one case, no more is his 
tranquillity disturbed in the other. 

All knowledge is but vanity to him who neglects to lead a good 
life and honour Brahma. 

Happy is he who controls the five natural senses. 

The body is strengthened by nerves, and the soul by friendship. 

We should love our neighbours as we do our own offspring. 

He who is humble, and who employs no other language than 
that which is mild and sweet, has no need of ornaments; his con- 
duct is his nobility. 

A woman who uses economy, is the glory of her husband. 

Thongh women spring from sin, they may arrive at the gods by 
purity and chastity. 

There can be no greater sinner than he who hunts for his neigh- 
bour'’s wife. 

Music may be sweet to those who have not heard the prattling 
of their children. 

As the earth supports those who trample it underfoot, and tear 
open its bosom in cultivating it, so ought we to return good 
sor evil. 
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To be angry with a superior, is a great crime ; but it is a greater 
to be angry with an inferior. 

The injuries which we inflict on others, will always pursue us, as 
the shadow follows the moving body. 

A man, who in his need receives a benefit from another, should 
that benefit be small as a mustard-seed, ought to consider it as large 
as a palm-tree. 

To a poor man rice is a most acceptable gift; yet is it less ac- 
ceptable than sweetness of speech. 

The happiness of man hereafter is proportioned to his virtue. 
He who is eminently good, who knows the sublime doctrines of 
Brahma, and has mastered his passions, is by death united imme- 
diately to Brahma. lis soul is like the pure breeze, which is ab- 
sorbed in the Pooroo chattuma, or soul of the universe. He who 
dies before he has had time to attain perfection, inhabits the celes- 
tial regions for a certain number of ages, and returns to earth with 
the sum of merit he has acquired, to finish his holy career. But 
the man who bas not known Brahma, and has confined his adora- 
tion to inferior deities, shall inhabit the regions in which those 
deities reside, until the time appointed for his return to earth. 





Suave Trape at THE IsLtanp or Nias, SINGAPORE. 


Iv 1820, in compliance with the repeated solicitations of many of 
the principal chiefs of the Island of Nias for the protection of the 
Company, Sir T. S. Rafiles, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bencoo- 
len, deputed Mr. Prince, accompanied by the late Doctor Jack, to 
visit the island, and to form there, if deemed advisable, one or more 
settlements in situations that might appear best adapted for the 
purpose. Their first object was to ascertain to whom the actual 
sovereignty of the island belonged, and whether there were any 
supreme authority competent to enter into terms with them for the 
whole ; but they found that none such existed. ‘To the King of 
Acheen, the people of Nias acknowledged nv subjection, and it did 
not appear that his authority ever prevailed in the island. The 
whole country, it was found, had been immemorially divided among 
a number of independent chiefs, with whom it became necessary to 
form separate agreements. The northern districts as far south as 
a Port called Gunong Lembo, had long considered themselves 
under the protection of the Company, and had even been in the 
habit of hoisting the English flag, and making appeals and 
references to Natal, an acknowledgment which was paid in con- 
sequence of assistance which had been afforded them against 
Acheenese pirates who infested their coasts, and at one time 
threatened a serious invasion. 
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Proceeding to visit the principal port, Mr. Prince and Dr. Jack 
invited the chiefs connected with cach to a conference, the result of 
all which was an agreement under which British settlements were 
made at the ports of Tello Dalam and Lavago, and parties of 
sepoys landed to secure the respectability of the flag. 

The interest which the island of Nias then possessed, has in a 
great measure passed away with the cession of Bencoolen and our 
other settlements on the west coast of Sumatra; but the report of 
the mission, addressed to Sir ‘IT. 8. Raflles, a copy of which is now 
before us, is an ably written document, and contains a minute 
account of the slave-trade as carried on at Nias, which we deem of 
sufficiently permanent interest to be laid before our readers. The 
evils of such a traffic are depicted in a manuer well calculated to 
inspire distrust of the enloginms which have beev lavished on this 
commerce, as conducing highly to the happiness of all who are 
fortunate enough to become its victims. 

‘ All the evils,’ says the report, ‘arising from the imperfection of 
their civil institutions, have been aggravated and increased by the 
odious traffic in slaves; and, as this subject is one of peculiar 
interest, we have been particular in obtaining the most minute 
information concerning its extent, causes, and origin. ‘The greatest 
number of slaves has hitherto been exported from Lemembawa and 
Tello Dalam ; those from the northern ports have been much 
fewer. It is by no means easy to get an exact account of their 
numbers,—some endeavouring to extenuate and diminish it, and 
others equally desirous of magnifying it, according as they wished 
to give us a favourable impression of their conduct or a high idea 
of their wealth ; and the very nature of the trade, in some mea- 
sure, precludes exactness. From a comparison, however, of these 
different accounts, checked by an estimate of the number of vessels 
resorting thither, and the value of their imports, we are satisfied 
that the annual number exported has not fallen short of 1,500, 
According to some accounts, more than this has been carried from 
Lemembawa alone ;_ but we think the above estimate will be found 
nearer the truth. They are purchased chiefly by Acheenese and 
Chinese vessels; the latter of which carry them to Pedang and 
Batavia. 

‘ The circumstances that attend this traffic are no less revolting 
to humanity than those which marked it un the coast of Africa. 
The unhappy victims, torn by violence from their friends and 
country, and delivered, pinioned band and foot, to the dealers in 
human flesh, are kept bound during the whole course of the 
voyage—a precaution which is considered necessary to the safety 
of the crew. Instances have occurred where the captives have 
seized a moment of liberty to snatch up the first weapon witbin 
their reach, stab all whom they encountered, and complete the 
scene by leaping overboard and voluntarily seeking a watery death. 
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In their own country, the Nias people rarely make use of rice as 
food, and are almost unacquainted with the use of suet. The sud- 
den change of diet to which they are subjected on board ship, added 
to the confinement and dejection of mind, prove fatal to many. Of 
a cargo of thirty slaves, twenty have been known to perish before 
the conclusion of the voyage; and on a moderate calculation it 
may be estimated, that, of the total number purchased, one fourth 
never reach their destination, but fall victims to the various circuam- 
stances above mentioned. 


‘On the scenes of violence that take place in the country itself, 
in the search for victims, it will be needless to dwell; they can be 
better imagined than described, We shall merely relate one well 
authenticated instance, as given by an eye-witness. 

‘A plan had been laid to attack a single insulated house inha- 
hited by a iman, his wife, and children, and to seize the whole 
family. At the appointed bour, the house was surrounded ; but 
the man no sooner discovered his situation, understood the purpose, 
and saw that there was no escape, than he locked himself into the 
inner apartment, drew his kris, killed first his wife and children, 
and then plunged it into his own breast, preferring death to a life of 
slavery. 

‘Such are the circumstances which our inquiries have brought to 
light. It is impossible to view a people possessed of such high 
qualities as we have described, subject to such evils, without feeling 
the strongest interest in their favour. They have appealed to 
Britain fur protection ; they bave placed themselves under her flag, 
and now lock to her for the restoration of peace and tranquillity to 
their distracted country. We cannot forbear recording the remarka- 
ble expression of one of the chiefs of Tello Dalam, on our threaten- 
ing to leave the place in displeasure, if he failed to comply with a 
request we had made: he earnestly entreated us not to harbour 
such a thought for a moment: “ Have patience with us,” he said, 
“ we are ignorant, uninstructed peovle ; but we are desirous of ob- 
taining the means of improvement. Formerly, we looked to the 
Malays and Acheeneve ; but they deceived us: if you should now 
desert us, from whom can we entertain any hope ?” 

* With a view to ascertain the best means of effecting the sup- 
pression of this nefarious conimerce, we have been minute in our 
inquiries into the causes and origin of slavery in Pulo Nias, and the 
mode in which slaves are procured. Slavery is recognised by their 
laws and customs ; it is the punishment ordained for certain crimes ; 
and it is permitted as the ultimate resource in cases of debt. ‘These 
customs have no doubt been much increased in severity by the 
temptations of an external demand, and are often employed on very 
slight pretences ; but they are quite inadequate to account for the 
great numbers actually exported. We have abundant proof that 
the greater number are made slaves by open and actual violence. 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 20. 2A 
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The Rajahs had little hesitation in admitting the fact, but said, the 
system originated with foreigners, and that the source of the evil 
was without. In fact, the temptation of exorbitant gain, and the 
persuasion of the dealers who resort to the ports, prove too much 
for their self-denial, and induce the more unprincipled among them 
to have recourse to every means of fraud, stratagem, or violence, to 
procure victims to their avarice. 


‘It must not be forgotten to record the few instances we have 
met with of chiefs whose virtue has been proof against temptation. 
Those of Roheeli and Gunong Lembo deserve, in this respect, the 
highest praise ; not only have they prohibited the traffic in their 
own districts, but even refuse to allow the transit of slaves from 
the interior, or the disposal of them, in any manner, at their respec- 
tive ports. We have had still greater reason to be satisfied with 
the conduct of the Rajah of Lemembawa : on first opening the sub- 
ject to him, and explaining our views aad intentions, he expressed 
his own approbation, but wished to communicate with the chief of 
the interior, with whom he was connected, before entering into such 
important engagements. The answer proved unfavourable, and 
the Rajah was threatened with vengeance if he received us. After 
some consultation, however, he came on board and acquainted us, 
that be was determined to disregard the threats of the interior chief, 
and to enter into agreements with us. He professed himself ready 
to place himself under our authority, and to shat his port against 
all exportation of slaves, on condition of our affording protection 
aud encouragement to its legitimate commerce. This was pecu- 
liarly gratifying, as Lemembawa has hitherto been the greatest slave- 
port on the island, and therefore the one where we expected to meet 
with the greatest difficulties. Indeed, it is but justice to the different 
chiefs to say, that, on full discussion, they entered into our views 
with regard to the slave-trade with more cordiality than could have 
been expected. 


‘ The measures, therefore, to be adopted for its suppression, ap- 
pear to divide themseives into three branches: Ist, ‘To check, as 
muuch as possible, the external demand ; 2d, To endeavour to soften 
and modify the severity of the native customs ; and 3d, To provide 
the means of relief to debtors, and such as, by existing usages, are 
liable to the condition of slavery. The first depends upon our vigi- 
lance; and we have accordingly established such port regulations, 
(they had formed setilements, and hoisted the British colours,) and 
adopted such lecal arrangements, as may facilitate this object, by 
obliging all vessels to take a pass or port clearance from the Com- 
pany’s representative at Tella Dalam or Lavago, and directing the 
confiscation of any vessel or boat in which slaves may be discovered. 

* The second object will be of slower attainment : the change in 
their custonis will be effected gradually and by persuasion ; and se- 
veral practices will fall into disuse of themselves, when the tempta- 
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tion which maintains them is withdrawn; and the chiefs have, on 
the whole, shown so much willingness io attend to our sugges- 
tions, that we entertain hopes of great improvement as our influence 
extends. We have declared, that no Malay or other foreign settler 
shall in future be permitted to avail himself of the native custom in 
regard to debts, either to recover such exorbitant interest, or to 
possess himself of the person of his debtor; and, as they are the 
principal agents of the slave-trad», and have most of the disposable 
capitals in their hands, this prohibition will be attended with good 
effects. ‘The domestic slaves of the Nias people themselves are 
considered as part of the family and are never parted with to fo- 
reigners, so that their condition is less a subject of commiseration. 

‘In reference to the third point, the means of affording relief to 
debtors, and enabling such persons to redeem themselves from 
slavery, we determined, on full consideration of the subject, to 
adopt the principles of the regulations framed by you, (Sir T. S. 
Raffles.) for the reform of the Mengiring system at Bencoolen, 
which appeared to us admirably adapted to the circumstances of 
this Island, and to aiford the uimost relief to the debtor, consistent 
with the just claims of the creditor. Apreeably to these, any per- 
son who had fallen into the condition of a slave, or was liable to it 
from inability to pay the amount of his debt, might redeem himself 
by entering into a voluntary contract with any person who should 
agree to pay the amount, to serve for a specified period of time, 
proportionate to the sum paid, such sum being considered as an ad- 
vance to be liquidated >y a certain definite service to be rendered by 
the debtor. ‘bus, in lieu of absolute and unlimited slavery, will be 
substituted a system of free and voluntary contract, by which the 
debtor or slave enters at once on all the privileges of freedom, sub- 
ject only ww the fullilment of an equitable contract, at the same time 
that the interest of the creditor is tully secured. 

‘A plan so obviously beneficial and equitable, could not fail to 
meet with the concurrence of the Nias cliefs, as it, in fact, gives as 
much security to the creditor as the present system of slavery, and 
is in an eminent degree favourable to the debtor. We required of 
the different Rajais the number of persons at present in a state of 
slavery on account of debt, in order to take measures for effecting 
their redemption on the above princip'> as soon as practicable ; and 
the result of these inquiries strongly proves what we have above 
asserted, that the majority of the slaves are made so by violence, or 
on very unjust pretences; fue we scarcely met with an instance in 
which they had a single slave on hand whose redemption or sale 
they wished to effect. The answer was uniformly, ‘We have 
none; but, if you wish to purchase slaves, wait a few days, and 
you may have a hundred.” On inquiring further how this was 
to be effected, we found that they had only to send notice 
te their agents, amoug the interior Rajahs, and any number were 
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forthwith brought down bound. They probably sent word to catch 
so many slaves with as much indifference as they would have given 
an order to catch so mati hogs for the same purpose. The fact is, 
the arrival of the trading boats, which takes place at a certain season, 
is the signal for universal rapine and violence throughout the in- 
terior : hostile tribes endeavour to entrap stragglers belonging to 
their opponents ; and the most frivolous pretences are resorted to, 
where violence is not deemed expedient. 


‘It is painful to dwell on this part of the picture ; but we hope 
the time is not far distant, when, with the temptation from without, 
these scenes of violence will cease and be forgotten, tranquillity be 
restored, and industry, no longer repressed by insecurity and danger, 
awake to new life and to new energies. We think the measures 
now commenced, if followed up and extended, are adequate to effect 
these desirable objects, and we trust that the people of these inter- 
esting islands will hereafter look to the period of their placing them- 
selves under the fostering care of Britain, as the commencewent of 
a better era and of happier times. 


‘ The benefits arising from the abolition of the slave-trade, will 
not be confined to the relief of the unhappy victims alove, but 
will be much more extensiveiy felt as the first step to the civilisation 
of the country, and the removal of the greatest check to industry. 
Independently of the habi s of cruelty and rapine which it tends to 
infuse, the exorbitant prolits it holds out, like those of gambling, 
create an aversion to the slower advantages of legitimate com- 
merce and agricultural labour. In order to convey their pro- 
duce to the sea-ports, the inhabitants of the interior are at 
present obliged to unite into parties of several hundreds, all com- 
pletely armed, and with their loads of rice on their backs, descend 
iv order of battle to the shores to dispose of it. Such is the general 
insecurity and distrust, that the husbandman goes armed to his 
labour in the fields, that they select the most difficult situations for 
their villages, and construct their houses with every precaution 
against surprise. ‘heir laws have, from the temptation of the slave- 
trade, acquired a savage and cruel character, that was probably ori- 
ginally unknown to therm ; and feuds have been perpetuated that 
would probably otherwise have long since passed into oblivion. It 
is unnecessary to point out the innumerable advantages that must 
arise from stopping the source from whence all these evils have 
flowed. It will require no special interposition of foreign influence; 
the course of improvement will be spontaneous and natural; con- 
fideace will gradually be restored ; the operations of ayriculiure and 
commerce will no longer be interrupted ; and British influence may 
be exerted with success, reconciling feuds and re-uniting the now 
divided and hostile tribes into a community of interests ; while those 
laws which derive their worst features from the facility of selling 
slaves, will, by degrees, fall into disuse, and give way to a milder 
code.’ —Bengal Chronicle, April, 24, 1828. 
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Surrees.—(From ‘Tne Inpia Gazerre.’) 


Iv our correspondence department will be found an account of 
a woman rescued from a Suttee, principally through European in- 
strumentality. Fire had absoiutely been set to tbe pile, and the 
poor woman had sustained considerable injury before she could 
make her escape good. In this instance the woman does not ap- 
pear to have been fastened down : the consequence was, that, when 
the agony of her situation became too great, the impulse of nature 
became more powerful than the dogmas of superstition ; and she 
obeyed it. 

We have also much pleasure in referring our readers to an inge- 
nious proposal respecting Suttees, which, if adopted, we doubt not, 
would ere long put an entire stop to that borrible custom, 


To the Editor of ‘ The India Gazette.’ 
Mirzapore, 15th Juue, 1828. 

S1r,—May I beg the favour of your inserting in your paper the 
following account of a Suttee that occurred in this neighbourhood a 
short time since, when the presence of a few European gentlemen 
was happily the means of rescuing an unfortunate aud deluded 
young widow from self-immolation. 

Hearing that a Suttee was about to take place about four miles 
from this cantonment, I repaired to the spot, accompanied by se- 
veral officers, in the hope of dissuading the unhappy woman from 
burring herself with the body of her deceased husband, but at all 
events to see that no measures of coercion were used to compel her 
to this rash act. 

On reaching the ground, we found a vast concourse of people 
assembled to witness the horrid scene, waiting with great anxiety 
for the magistrate’s purwannah permitting the sacrifice. Some 
considerable time, however, elapsed before the police officers ar- 
rived with the magistrate’s permission to allow the Suttee to take 
place, under such restrictions as the regulations of the service en- 
join. During this interval, every endeavour was made to induce the 
misguided and infatuated woman to abandon her resolution of de- 
stroying herself. Protection and support were promised to her and 
her family, provided she would relinquish her horrid purpose. She 
rejected every proposal, however, with disdain, but with mildness, 
obstinately bent on self-destruction, When the Darogah arrived 
from the city with the magistrate’s purwannah, she expressed the 
greatest delight, and, with a firm step and a mind undaunted, re- 
paired to the banks of the Ganges where the pile was raised, followed 
by a mob of deluded zealots, who evinced as much anxiety to 
witness the horrid spectacle as an English crowd would a pugilistic 
fight. On reaching the river, she went through the ceremony of 
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bathing with the body of her deceased husband, changed her dress, 
distributed her ornaments amongst her female relatives and friends, 
receiving in return from the Brahmins who surrounded her, gar- 
lands of flowers and scented oils, with which she anointed herself. 
This purification being over, she seated herselfon the ground close to 
the pile, surrounded by a crowd of old women }:: Brahmins, whose 
countenances displayed, in strong and marked lineaments, the de- 
light they felt at the determined and unshaken fortitude of their 
victim. An unlooked for delay now occurred. there not being a 
sufficiency of wood ; and, during this interval, attempts were again 
made to divert her from her cruel purpose ; but she continued firm, 
smiling and singing, the old women and Brahmins clapping their 
hands and shouting in chorus. The pile was quickly replenished 
with fuel, and surrounded with large bundles of jowa'i or brushwood, 
that her sufferings might be as short as possible. The awful mo- 
ment of destruction had now arrived; and, with a tranquil counte- 
nance and a mind not at all shaken from its purpose, she rose from 
the ground, walked several times round the ;-ile, distributed flowers 
to the mob, who eagerly pressed to receive some tokens from ber, 
and then mounted the pile singing all the time, accompanied with 
the shouts of the multitude, and the discordant sounds of the Indian 
drum and pipe. On reaching the summit, she seated herself in the 
centre ; and the body of her decea-ed husband (a bloated mass of 
putrefaction) was laid carefully across her lap. The c isis was now 
at hand; and a piece of lighted cow-dung, surrounded with a wisp 
of straw, was handed to her father-in-law, who walked round the 
pile shouting and brandishing the lighted straw, the victim clap- 
ping her hands, apparently exulting in the doom that awaited her. 
The brushwood was set fire to in several places, and suon rose 
into an awful) and majestic blaze, aided by a strong westerly wind. 
I shall never forget this appalling moment. As the flames reached 
her, L observed her move, as if about to lie down, that the conflict 
might the sooner be over ; but what was my astonishment and de- 
light to see her make a jump frou the pile, throwing the body of 
her husband from her lap with a strong convulsive start! She had 
scarcely reached the ground, when an atiending Brahmin rushed 
upon her ; and she sunk on the ground in a -tate of exhaustion, and, 
but for cur instant interference, would have been burled again on the 
fire. A scene ot confusion, as you may supsose, ensued; but no at- 
tempt at violence was made. An avenue through the crowd was 
soon formed ; and we had the proud satisfaction of conducting this 
infatuated devotee to Brahminical influence from the ground to her 
village, where she now is, and, I beiieve, thiniiul for her rescue. 
Her back and arms were dreadiully burat ; and, what with the ex- 
haustion of bunger, and the fatigue and anxiety she underwent for 
three days previous to the day of the Suitee, it is a miracle that 
nature did wot sink under the severe penance. 
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No intoxicating drugs were administered to stupefy her, so far as 
I could ascertain; and the determined heroic fortitude she displayed 
throughout the whole of the ceremony, till the moment of pain and 
trial, was worthy a better cause, and would have dune honour to a 
Christian martyr. 


Such, Sir, are the particulars of this Suttee, which require no 
comment, nor should I have troubled you with this long detail, but 
for my anxiety and desire that the Government should be made ac- 
quainted with the happy result that ensues from the presence of a 
few Europeans ; as I feel assured, that, in nine cases vut of ten, 
force is made use of to compel the victim to adhere to her hortid 
purpose. The days of martyrdom happily do not now exist, and 
it requ res no common mind to bear the pains and tortures of fire; 
and I have little doubt, that, if the European authority or magistrate 
were always present (when circumstances of locality admit of it) 
on the occasion of a Suttee, the practice so abhorrent to the feelings 
of humanity, might soon be abolished altogether.—I am, Sir, your 
obed:ent servant, 

Aw Eve-Wirness. 


To the Editor of ‘ The India Gazette.’ 

June, 1828, 

Sir,—During a late residence at home, I observed that nothing 
interested the people of England in connection with our Empire here 
so much as the Suttees: I might say that little else appeared to at- 
tract their serious attention towards the East. Indisputably, they 
hate horrible and disgusting sacrifices, which, as a Christian people 
and as human be ngs, we should oppose by all lawful and prudent 
means: to oppose them otherwise might increase the evil we 
desire to prevent. I have frequently thought on the subject,—as who 
in India, deserving the name of a reflecting being, has not ?—and it 
appears to me that, without any unjustifiable interference even with 
a prejudice, (for Suttee is admitted, on all hands, to be no religious 
obligation,) we might give a great, immediate, and, ultimately, a 
complete check to the practice. My plan has for its basis no ela- 
borate theory, neither does it include for its means any severe penal 
enactments : it is founded on the acknowledged feelings of human 
nature, and requires few agents beyond their unrestrained influence. 
Brietly, 1 would propose—Iist. That one or more spaces be appro- 
priated in each zillah to the performance of Suitee, and, that any 
attempt to evade the law, by practising the rite in any other place, 
be made punishable. 2d. ‘Ihe space so appropriated should be 
walled in to the height of twenty feet, and have only one entrance, 
protected by a strong gate ; the wall might be spiked, or better if 
exteriorly guarded by sepoys. 3d. No une should, under any pre- 
tence, enter the inclosure; that is to say, after the pile had been 
prepared, and the body of the deceased person deposited on it 
but the Suttee, the principally officiating Brahmin, and two or three 
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trusty officers of the Police. 4th. Immediately the woman had en- 
tered, the crowd which naturally attends on such occasions, should 
be called upon and compelled to disperse. 5th. Three hours should 
be allowed to elapse between the entrance of the Suttee and the 
lighting of the pile. During this period, it should, on all practicable 
occasions, be the duty of the magistrate to visit the proposed vic- 
tim. If she continue determined, the sacrifice must go on ; for so 
resolute a person would probably only be prevented from burning, 
to practise some other mode of self-destruction ; but I feel ex- 
tremely doubtful, whether, in nine cases out of ten, the sacrifice 
would go on. Remove the mighty stimulus of being ‘ the observed 
of all observers ;) the intoxication of vanity; the persuasions of 
friends, anxious for the honour of the family, or influenced by baser 
motives ; the noise of music and shoutings ; tie encouraging pre- 
sence of an admiring multitude ; above all, lessen the difficulty of 
a retreat, by not dem \nding that it should be made in the face of an 
immense concourse, whose adoration would, by such a proceeding, 
be changed to instant scorn ;—and then see whethcr the list of sui- 
cidal burnings would continue so horribly replete as at present. I am 
of course aware of the little attention usually paid to a newspaper 
speculation, and [ cannot hope for mine that it should be spared 
from the general fate; but I offer it with a chance that the hints 
conveyed may meet the eye of some more able person, who may 
think them worthy of deeper consideration, and throw into com- 
plete form the plan which I have but imperfectly sketched. 


The experiment mi, bt be tried in the stronghold of Suttees, in the 
immediate vicinity of Calcutta ; unless, indeed, it were deemed ad- 
visable to essay the nobler and more worthy, but more hazardous one, 
of prohibiting the frightful practice openly and boldly, at once and 
for ever.—I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

H. 





Sraristican Deraits Resrrctine tug Province or Bassrin. 


Ws have been favoured with the following statistical details re- 
garding the Province of Bassein, collected whilst it was under the 
control of the British authorities. 


The district of Bassein is bounded on the north by the Pasheem. 
nullah or creek, which falls into the Irawadi a little above Meyaon, 
and on the south by the sea. On the eust, the Irawadi divides it 
from the province of Dalla; and on the west, a range of moun- 
tains, running parallel to the coast, separates it from Gna-Gioung 
which, however, for some years past, has been added to the Bassein 
district, which makes the sea the boundary. The area com, rised 
within these limits, is estimated at nine thousand miles. 
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The country is low, and, except where cleared for cultivation, 
overrun with jungle and forest. [t is watered by the two great 
branches of the [rrawadi, into which that river divides a little above 
Henzada, the most westerly of which falls into the sea at Negrais, 
and is known as the Bassein river. The main or Patano branch 
passes Donabew and Pantano, and sends off the Rangoon branch, 
and proceeds to the sea between Dalla and Bassein, forming many 
ramifications in its cour-e. The Bassein river offers many facilities 
to navigation ; and ships of burthen may ascend fifty miles above 
the town. Inthe dry season, however, there is no flow of water 
intu it from the [rrawadi, the communication at the head of the 
river being interrupted by seuth banks. Small boats are sometimes 
dragged across. The opening of the river is generally awaited for 
trading with the upper provinces ; but there is always a circuitous 
route open by the Pantano branch. ‘Towards the end of the rains, 
the country is generally under water for some days. ‘There are 
about one hundred lakes in the Bassein township, and twenty-seven 
in that of Pantano, at which fisheries are established. ‘There is 
little intercourse in this part of the Burman territory, except by 
water. 


The climate of Bassein is considered temperate. The heat is 
seldom oppressive, being moderated by the sea-breeze in the hot 
weather, and by the moist atmosphere of the rains ; whilst, from No- 
vember to February, the weather is mild and pleasant. The de- 
tachment stationed at Bass: in from November 1525 to June 1826, 
offered no cases of general disease, and the Natives are very healthy. 

The quality of the soil is various; some places yielding seven 
hundred baskets of paddy per yoke, whilst others return Jess than 
one-third of that quantity. The rice cultivation is much the same 
as that of India. Maize is also grown in considerable quantities, 
but chiefly about the towns or gardens. Yains, both red and white, 
of a superior description, are reared, as are sweet potatoes and 
other farinaceous roots. Sesame and the palma Christi are grown 
in gardens. Wood oil is obtained in the province; and « tree called 
tungo-peng, from the fruit and seed of which an oil, used for lamps, 
is expressed, grows wild in abundance. ‘Tobacco is but little culti- 
vated, and is of inferior quality ; and the same may be said of the 
sugar-cane. Indigo and cotton, which grow in the upper parts of 
the province, might be easily ext:nded; but the chief object of 
cultivation in the district is grain. Palms are not numerous, and 
areca nuts are imported from Bengal : cocoa-nuts are also bought 
from the Andamans, although the tree is plentiful about Bassein. 
Cocoa-nut oil is not procurable. Mango and jack trees are nume- 
rous, and the Mariam and other fruit trees grow wild. 

Silk and cotton goods, of a coarse kind, are manufactured in the 
province for domestic consumption ; but those of a better descrip- 
tion are imported from Ava or Bengal. Common earthenware is 
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fabricated in abundance, as well as the few iron implements that 
are in use; as daos, knives, spears, the tees of the smaller pagodas, 
and the fastenings for house and ship building ; which latter arts 
may be considered upon a respectable footing. 

The internal trade of the country was formerly considerable. 
The articles sent from Bassein, were rice, salt, balachong, and 
salted and dried fish; the returns for which were silk clothes, 
lackered-ware, tobacco, onions, tamarinds, cotton, lac, lacker, petro- 
leum, petroleum oil, darmer, iron, saltpetre and sulphur. ‘Phe 
conveyance of these articles was by boats of large size, which 
assemble! about the end of April, ready to take advantage of the 
rising of the river, and the prevailing winds from the south. In 
the want of wind, the progress of the large boats was stopped, or 
made only by warping, so that it was often necessary to transfer 
their cargoes to smaller boats, or sell thei at the first mart. The 
productions of the district, or those of internal import, were ex- 
ported for areca nuts and piece goods, chiety to Rangoon; but 
boats of a large dimension were annually sent to Chittagong, and 
even to Dacca, before the late war. 


The province of Bassein is said to have contained, formerly, thirty- 
two townships ; but of these only eight remain: Bassein, Pantano, 
Kaybong, Donabew, Zayloom, Henzada, Kanao, and Miaou ; each 
of these is subdivided into districts, each district containing a num- 
ber of villages: thus the township of Bassein itself comprises twelve 
divisions, and 114 villages, besides thirty-seven villages unattached. 
A Sugi is at the head of each village division, and each township is 
under a Myosugi. ‘These offices are, in general, hereditary; and 
they seem to involve a proprietary claim to the laud, at least, during 
the pleasure of the King, who is the only landholder in his domi- 
nions, and bestows or retracts the lands at will. 


The population of the province is exceedingly scanty, particularly 
in the lower distr cts. ‘The three townships ot Bassein, Pantano, and 
Kaybong, were found to contain about fifty thousand persons, Baur- 
mans and Taliens, and thirty thousand Karians and Kyens, making 
about twelve to the square mile. Taking the whole province, how- 
ever, the proportion may be calculated at double that rate, or twenty- 
four to the square mile. The Burman and Talien population is 
most usually on the banks of the rivers and creeks, and the Karians 
are to be found mostly upon the smaller nullahs. ‘The Kyens and 
Zabainys chietly inbabit the hill forests, in situations considered by 
the other tribes as unhealthy. According to geveral report, the 
province has been some time on the decline, and the existence of 
extensive vestiges of population confirms the assertion. ‘The town 
of Bassein, which now contains three thousand souls, formerly had 
thirty thousand. ‘The decline has been progressive, attributable 
chiefly to bad government ; but the late war contributed to desolate 
the country, not so much by the casualties of military operation as 
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by the compulsory abandonment of their dwellings by the people, 
and the prevalence of general anarchy and confusion. 


The Burmese, Taliens, Karians, and Kyens, have all different lan- 
guages ; but the Burmese is generally understood. The dialects of 
the two last appear to be merely colloquial. Education is common. 
Almost all the male children of the Burmans and ‘Taliens are taught 
gratuitously to read, write, and cipher, by the Poonghees, or priests ; 
some of the female children are also taught to read and write. It 
does not appear,. however, that these acquirements are subservient 
to more than the ordinary business of life ; and literature and science 
are at the lowest possible ebb. 


The revenue of the province was derived from a land-tax on: 
the Karians ; an assessment on houses in towns and villages ; the 
rents of fisheries, and imposts on the manufacture of balachong and 
salt; on the sale of timber; on law proceedings, and duties, and 
customs. 


The tax on the Karians was rated at about eighteen ticals an- 
nually per plough, or yoke, of buffalo, Of this, twelve were for 
the Government, four and a half for the Mywoon or Viceroy, and 
one and a half for the Myosugi. For the King’s use, one viss of wax,. 
and ten baskets of paddy, were levied in addition. The total pro- 
duce of this was about 45,000 ticals. ' 


The assessments on the towns were of a very arbitrary nature, 
and, on particular occasions, of unlimited amonnt. A town being 
ordered to provide a certain sum for public purposes, the beads of 
the divisions were called together by the Myosugi, aad informed of 
the quota expected from each, which they again exacted from the 
householders, according to their supposed means. ‘Those who plead- 
ed poverty were not unfrequently put to the torture, whilst others 
evaded a tull payment by the dexterous administration of bribes ; 
but the system was a source of great oppression. Persons in the 
public employ were exempt, as were artificers, as their services 
were put in requisition, whenever thought necessary, for the public 
convenience, or that of the local authorities. ‘lhe Musulmans and 
Chinese of Bassein were also free from any tax, in consequence of 
being employed to manufacture gunpowder for the state. 

The fisheries in ponds and lakes were let to certain persons in 
the different villages for an annual payment of about seventeen 
ticals each. Permission to procure turties’ eggs was alo paid for. 
The fish was mostly made into balachong ; and a charge was levied 
on this article when put on board of boats for transmission to any 
other place. Twenty-two ticals were thus levied, without regard 
to the size of the buat or its contents. ‘These sources of revenue, 
however, were but little productive, being usually mismanaged and 
easily evaded. 


In like manner, every establishment for boiling salt paid a com- 
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mon rate of tax, without any reference to the quality of the manu- 
facture. It was made in the township of Bassein only, in the 
months of February and March, chiefly by people from the towns, 
who annually visited the sea-coast for the purpose. The quantity 
usually made in the divisions of Negrais, Thingan, Narpoolah, and 
’antano, was about 45,000 maunds a year, and the average price 
one tical a maund. The amount of the annual revenue raised trom 
it was not more than 4,500 ticals. The mode of manufacture is as 
follows :—a hole is dug in the ground, to which wooden troughs 
lead from the spot where the soil is washed, and the washings, or 
brine, thus collected. This is allowed to remain some days, for the 
earthen particles to precipitate, and a portion of the water to eva- 
porate, when some rice is thrown into the water. If it floats, the 
concentration is judged sufficient, and the fluid is transferred to 
large vessels, in W hich it is boiled to dryness. 

The teak forests in the province of Basscin are not extensive ; 
but good timber is procurable in the district of Lamina. The forests 
are on the west side of the Bussein river, along the foot, and upon 
the side-, of the hills. Those in the Lamina district seem to have 
been regarded as the property of the state ; but the Karians exercised 
the privilege of cutting those on the hills at pleasure. The timber 
was liable to a deduction of one tenth ; but this was generally re- 
mitted upon the payment of five per cent. of the value to the local 
officers. At the forest, two hundred shinbeams were procurable at 
from three to five hundred ticals, according to the quantity on band. 


There were no duties on the transit of articles for ordinary con- 
sumption ; but the people stationed at the chowk’es took a portion 
for their own use. Upon articles of greater value, as cotton, &c., 
from the upper provinces, 24 per cent. was levied ; but the custom 
dues were, in general, arbitrary and undefined. ‘Ten per cent. was 
levied for the state, on the value of cargoes imported from sea, be- 
sides two per cent. for the Ministers. A variety of port duties were 
also charged ; and there was no transacting business without fees 
and presents to all the authorities. Before the vessel departed, an 
a count of sales was called for ; and, as the exportation of bullion 
was prohibited, it was necessary to show how the money received 
had been disposed of. The trade of Bassein was always subject to 
great fluctuation, and the amount of the customs, consequently, 
irregular and uncertain. 

The revenue on law-proceedings was divided between the Go- 
vernment and the local authorities ; and the latter not unfrequently 
were obliged to contract for their proportion, They, however, 
sometimes had to pay instead of receiving ; and in cases of robbery, 
where the offenders were not secured, the headmen of the villages 
were punished by heavy fines, payable half to the state and half to 
the Viceroy. The chief punishment of all crimes was by fine: as 
15 ticals for abuse without blows, 30 for assault without bloodshed, 
30 ticals for adultery, 20 per cent. for debt denied, from 100 to 500 
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ticals for murder and gang robbery, although they were sometimes 
punished capitally. All complaints were made in the fori of peti- 
tion; on presenting which, fees were paid to the Maywoon and his 
officers, and various fees were paid on oaths, ordeals, appeals, &ce. 
The Burmese code is derived from the Hindoo, or the Institutes of 
Menu, respecting whom they have a ridiculous legend, that he pro- 
mulated his code at the age of seven years, and was, in conse- 
quence, made prime minister to Matha Mada, Emperor of Ava, 
The provincial Court consists of the Moywoan or Viceroy ; Akween 
Woon, Collector of Revenue ; Akon kwoon, Collector of Sea Cus- 
toms ; two Chekeys, or Military Officers ; two Nakhans, or King's 
reporters ; and two Tserays, or writers. Each member of the Court 
tried causes separately, and at his own house ; but, in cases of im- 
portance, they assembled in a common hall, the Yondow; and ap- 
peals also lay to the Maywoon. 

Of the hill and forest tribes settled in the province, the Karians 
ar€ a fine athletic race, sober and industrious, of peaceable disposi- 
tion, but not devoid of courage. ‘They have no religion nor law 
peculiar to them:elves, and encourage the Burman priests to settle 
amongst them, and educate their children. They hold public as- 
semblages on various occasions, at which they carouse freely ; and 
the young men and women mect, and contracte marriages. The 
Khyens and Zabaings are also fine robust races: their women are 
re koned handsome ; but those of the former, whilst young, have 
their faces disfigured by tatooing, to render them, it is said, less the 
object of desire to the Burmans. Generally speaking, the employ- 
ment of the Karians may be considered agriculture ; that of the 
Khvens, wood-cutting ; and that of the Zabaings, rearing silk- 
worms. They all use animal food ; but they are not very particular 
as to its quality. The flesh of inonkeys is very generally eaten ; and 
the Khyens and Zabaings hold that of dogs in estimation. They 
all drink spirituous liquors. — Government Gazette. 





SonnetT—Lvenina. 


Tue roses of the west, thrown loose and wide, 

Give their own glow to the transparent sky, 

Mingling its pale green with their ruddy dye. 
Meanwhile, the moon doth in her chariot ride 

Up the mid heaven, throwing the robe aside 

Of watery mist, or, where its Heeces lie, 

‘Tinging them with soft gold, still to the eye 
Brightening ; while, from the darkening clouds that bide 
The sun's last throne, the roseate tint- are more 

And more fading into one bronze, that far 

And feathery shoots aloft: a rapid change 

Of light and beauty, from that brilliant store 

Of rich hues, passing to the pearly car 

That spreads new radiance o'er its widening range. R. M, 
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Our readers will recollect the second suppression of Mr. Greig's 
‘able and independent paper, ‘ ‘The South African Advertiser,’ early 
in the year 1827, in consequence of its having copied an article 
from ‘ The ‘Times’ newspaper, affecting the public conduct of Lord 
Charles Somerset, then in England. It is also, we believe, pretty 
generally known, that, in consequence of this oppressive act, Mr. 
Fairbairn, the high-spirited and talented editor, came home to claim 
redress from his Majesty's Government. ‘The result of this appeal, 
however, has not yet been accurately or fully laid before the English 
public. On the contrary, it has been yenerally understuod, as, in- 
“deed, was stated, we believe, in some of the leading London journals, 
that Mr. Fairbairn, after a lony and tedious negeciation with the 
Colonial Department in Downing-street, had at length returned to 
the Cape, in May last, to resume his meritorious labours, upon the 
as:urance that the Colonial press should henceforth be placed on 
such a footing of liberality and independence, as would relieve it 
from all further apprehension of arbitrary interference, and leave it 
subject only to the right aud reasonable restraints of legal responsi- 
bility. 

How astonished, then, were we to discover, by the very first 
paper that Mr. Fairbairn published after bis return to South Africa, 
‘that he and the public have been equally deceived in their expecta- 
tions; and that, after all the wasiing anxieties, the wearisome delays, 
and the ruinous losses which he and Mr. Greig have endured, for 
the interests of this ill-fated Colony, their press is still left in 
the same perilous situation as formerly—permitted to exist only by 
license, and liable at any moment to be again suppressed, at the 
caprice of a military Governor and his obedient council, to whom the 
free discussion of pub‘ic measures is naturally, and, as a matter of 
course, highly unpleasant and obnoxious. 


In the following retrospective and historical observations, and in 
the official correspondence which accompanies and illustrates them, 
Mr. Fairbairn has given (with the courageous frankness which has 
ever distinguished his charact«r and writings) so full and clear a 
statement of the recent transactions and negociations connected 
with the suppression of ‘ The Adverti-er, that we cannot bring 
the subject before our readers in any form more satisfactory than 
that in which he has presented it. We give the details, therefore, 
for the present, without farther comment. In our next Number, 
‘we propose to revert to this subject, and to the present circum- 
stances of the Colony generally, which are fuil of instructive interest, 
though of a character sufficiently melancholy and deplorable : 
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* Cape Town, October 3, 1828. 

‘ Our readers are no doubt acquainted with the cause which moved 
Lord Bathurst to deprive them of the services of the Press, at the 
most interesting, perhaps the most impuriant, period in the history 
of this colony. Lord Charles Somerset, who had been compelled 
by a “ leave of absence,” to meet the many serious charges and un- 
ceasing complaints urged against his administration, both in the 
Colonial Office and in Parliament, took upon him to represent to 
Lord Bathurst, that a paragraph had appeared in “ ‘The Advertiser,” 
of a false and calumnious nature; and the noble Secretary, without 
further inquiry, directed the Lieutenant-Governor to cancel the 
licence granted to the publisher of that paper. It has since ap- 
peared that Earl Bathurst, when he yielded to Lord C. Somerset's 
representation, was ignorant of two very important points, and con- 
trived to forget a third, not less essential, if bis intention had been 
to act with impartiality and strict justice in the case. In the first 
place, he was not aware that the allegations complained of in the 
paragraph were irue, and that there was sufficient evidence at hand 
to establish every one of them. In the second place, he did not 
know that the paragraph in question was not an original composi- 
tion, but copied, without alteration or comment, from an English 
newspaper. ‘The thing he furgot was—and we beg the reader's at- 
tention to it—that, in 1824, he had pledged his own houour, and 
that of his Majesty's Government of course, in a written engage- 
ment three times repeated, that it should be left to the Governor in 
Council at the Cape to decide whether we should have adhered to 
the terms of the prospectus on which our licence was granied,—and 
that, should we in their opinion violate those terms, they were to 
warn us against a repetition of such infraction ; but, should we neg- 
lect such warning, for our next error they would be empowered to 
cancel our licence. For these terns, however illiberal they may ap- 
pear to those acquainted with the free institutions of England, we 
thought it expedient at that time to yield up a valuable considera- 
tion, without which we were given to understand that they would 
not have been granted. For this step towards our final object, 
which was the full Liberty of the Press in this Colony, we agree: to 
relinquish all attempts to indemnify ourselves by other means for 
the private Joss and inconvenience we had sustained by the arbitrary 
suppression of “ The Advertiser” in 1824, the seizure of Mr. Greig's 
property, and his own banishment. The compact, therefore, was 
complete. Terms were offered on a certain consideration. That 
consideration was yielded up by us, and accepted by his Majesty's 
own Ministers. Now mark the sequel. 


‘From August 31, 1825, when we resumed the publication of “The 
Advertiser,” to May 24, 1826, when the paragraph entitled “ Mr. 
Buissinne’s Case,” was copied from ‘“ The ‘Times, the Governor in 
Council had not warned us of any infraction of our compact. Ac- 
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cording to the terms of our agreement, therefore, which we had 
purchased, and for which we had paid a price every way satisfactory 
to the Secretary of State,—for it was fixed by himself,—we say, 
without violating those terms, ‘‘ The Advertiser” could not be sup- 
pressed for what appeared in its columns on the 24th of May, 1826. 
If the contents of it on that day were false and calumnious, the 
Courts were open, nor was the law so imperfect as to contain no 
provision for the protection of calumniated innocence. The writers, 
printers, and publishers, who should have ventured to question the 
purity of Lord Charles Somerset's public conduct, or the dignity of 
his motives, were, like the rest of the King’s subjects, amenable to 
the law. But the power of suppressing “ ‘The Advertiser’ itself, be- 
fore a“ warning” should have been given, and subsequently to such 
warning, we had again violated our compact, had been expressly 
ceded and given up by his Majesty's Government. We had pur- 
chased and paid for it. 

* In answer to this plain view of the case, it was urged by Lord 
Bathurst's successor in the Colonial Office, and by those who sought 
to defend, or at least to apologise for, his precipitation elsewhere, 
that it could never have been his intention to give up his own power 
over the Press, although he saw fit to restrain that of the Governor 
in Council. That at all times, with or without cause assigned, his 
power to cancel the licence of the Advertiser was as complete as 
if he had never said in writing, that it should be left to the Gover- 
nor in Council at the Cape to decide on the case in the first 
instance, and that they should be responsible for an erroneous de- 
cision. 

‘To this we replied, that we could only know Lord Bathurst's 
intentions by his words, which were so explicit, that no doubt could 
arise in the mind of any one respecting their import. We had 
stated that our object was to obtain for the Press legal protection. 
To that we looked forward as the end of our difficulties and embar- 
rassments. But, as the institutions of the Colony were then under- 
going an investigation, and were likely to be entirely new-modelled, 
we yielded, however reluctantly, to accept of something short of 
this, as a temporary provision. We would not accept of a licence 
which could be revoked at the pleasure of one man only. Lord 
Bathurst could not misunderstand this : it was put to him in every 
shape, and he at last consented that it should be left to the Governor 
in Council, whether in any instance cause for their interference 
should have arisen; and even their interference was put under 
limitation. They could not act until a warning had been given, 
For this privilege, which appeared more valuable at the time than 
it since proved to be, we sacrificed our private claims,—a condition 
which Lord Bathurst stated to be indispensable. It was, in our 
opinion, a public and lasting advantage, with which nothing of a 
purely personal nature ought to stand in competition. How did 
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Lord Bathurst respect his own agreement ? He admits that on the 
representation of Lord C. Somerset alone, without any reference to 
the Governor in Council at the Cape, he instructed the Lieutenant- 
Governor to cancel our license. 

* The apologists of Lord Bathurst again assert, on his Lordship’s 
authority, that at the time he issued his order, be “ really did think 
that the paragraph in ‘ The Advertiser,’ entitled ‘ Buissinne’s Case,’ 
was an original composition.” ‘The inference from this explanatidn 
is, that, had he known it was copied from “ The Times,” he would 
not have interfered. ‘This we believe to be perfectly correct ; but 
can any thing show more clearly the wisdom of that agreement 
entered into by his Lordship in 1825? He knew at that time— 
we appeal to himself for the truth of this—he knew that he was 
liable to be imposed upon by the Governors of colonies. We name 
no instance ; but we appeal to himself whether he had not, a short 
time before, met with representations from a certain Governor, 
which turned out to be “ false and calumnious.’’ Was it not wise, 
therefore,—was it not prudent and praiseworthy,—to agree, in the 
case of the Press which he knew to be obnoxious to Lord Charles 
Somerset, to leave the decision, in the first instance, to the Governor 
in Council at the Cape, who, being on the spot, could inform them- 
selves of the merits of the case, instead of acting blindly on the re- 
presentation of an interested individual, without investigation, or 
affording an opportunity of explanation to the parties so deeply con- 
cerned? The apology is itself a reproach. Not only had he changed 
his opinion, that the Govervor in Council at the Cape were the safest 
judges in the first instance, after he had bound himself to adhere to 
it; but he changed it for the worse. Even the Governor alone at 
the Cape—influenced by the responsibility of his high station, and 
surrounded with documents and facts, and evidence of every descrip- 
tion, ready to overwhelm him if he dared to convey a mis-statement 
through the official channels,—was a less exceptionable guide, if he 
had resolved to be guided by authority and bold assertion rather 
than by evidence and certain knowledge, than Lord C. Somerset in 
London, writing, as he says, at a distance from the source of in- 
formation which he can only refer to, but cannot quote. In every 
view of the case, his Lordship’s conduct is wholly indefensible ; and 
we are justified in considering ourselves the victims of an arbitrary 
and irregular proceeding, of which we know that both his Lordship 
himself and all his friends are now heartily ashamed. 


‘ The reader will perhaps ask what became of the second point 
on which Lord Bathurst was misinformed, namely, the correctness 
of the statement called “ Mr. Buissinne’s Case,’’ as that was certainly 
the most important of all. The Press was put down, not because 
we had walked out of our prospectus and discussed public measures, 
nor because we had infringed some agreement, or adjustment, or 
compact, made with Lord Bathurst or any one else, but because we 
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had published a “ statement which was represented to be of a false 
and calumnious nature.’ This appears to be the burthen of the 
case. To Lord Bathurst himself the thing appeared in the same 
light ; for, in his instructions to General Bourke, he made the assumed 
falsehood of the statement the sole ground of his decision. We 
were so well satisfied ourselves, that this would be the pivot on 
which the opposition to our claims of redress would move, that we 
had, previous to leaving the colony, collected at great expense and 
infinite trouble, documentary proof of the truth of every assertion 
contained in the “ Statement.” We had not left a single expression, 
however unimportant, unsatisfied with ample evidence in its sup- 

rt. How were we surprised when we were told that the Colonial 
Office had entirely shifted its ground, and that the truth or falsehood 
of the “ Statement” was thought of no moment whatever ! Neither 
Lord Goderich, nor Mr. Hvuskisson, nor Mr. Hay, in the Colonial 
Office, nor Mr. Horton, nor Lord Edward Somerset, nor any one 
else in Parliament, would enter for an instant into that part of the 
subject. The truth is, we had, immediately on reaching London, 
printed the whole of Buissinne’s case, of which the “ Statement” 
was manifestly an abstract, and had, without a moment's delay, dis- 
tributed the copies among the Members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, whether connected with Government or Opposition, indis- 
criminately. Every one being thus in possession of the whole facts 
of the case, there was no further room for evasion or quibbling. 
We do not suppose that many of the Honourable Members read the 
pamphlet ; but the representatives of the Colonial Office knew, that, 
should the subject be started, it could instantly be produced, and that 
they were utterly unprepared to meet it. But, though the Minister 
sunk this topic, it was the fulness and sufficiency of the defence 
contained in that pamphlet which secured our triumph. The de- 
fences set up by Lord Bathurst, Lord Goderich, and Mr. Huskisson, 
for the arbitrary suppression of “'The Advertiser,’ after yielding the 
point we have just spoken of, were trifling, ridiculous, and contra- 
dictory, and intended merely to screen Lord Bathurst and the Colo- 
nial Office from the odium incurred by the harshness and inconsis- 
tency of that measure. At a personal interview with which we were 
honoured by Lord Goderich, his Lordship declaimed very well against 
party-spirit and the bad effects arising from the indulgence of 
personal animosity, which he feared had been uppermost in our 
mind when that “ Statement” was written. On being informed 
that the “ Statement” was not written by us, “ Oh!’ said he, 
“was itso? Well; but that makes it a great deal worse. In the 
heat and hurry of composition, a man may say things he would 
soften down, had he leisure to cool and reflect : but, in copying, you 
have not that excuse: you have time to weigh and consider.’ We 
immediately asked, “Does your Lordship then lay it down seriously 
as a doctrine, that when one paper copies an erroneous statement 
from another, the second party is more culpable, and should be more 
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severely punished, than the first—that the party misled is more cul- 
pable than the party who wilfully deceives him >’ At this his Lord- 
ship only laughed, as very well he might, and changed the subject. 
“T do not mean,” he said, ‘‘to object to your resuming your paper at 
the Cape; but I have only very Jately come into this office, and have 
not yet, I candidly confess, read the Reports of the Commissioners. 
I shall be able to do so soon ; and you will be satisfied withfan answer 
then.” The reply was, that we hoped the answer would be satisfac- 
tory, nor did we doubt it, provided he would peruse the pamphlet 
(“ Documents connected with Lord Bathurst's last interference with 
the Press”) which we had the honour to present to him. This he 
promised to do ; and we retired. We may add here, that at this in- 
terview, which lasted several hours, the case of “ The Advertiser” 
and of the Press, occupied only a few minutes. The rest of the 
time was taken up with a recapitulation of all the grievances 
which had been complained of, or exposed in our paper; insist- 
ing chiefly, as his Lordship is a great financier, on the depre- 
ciation of the currency, the heavy and increasing taxes, and 
profuse expenditure of the public money. His Lordship lis- 
tened with great patience, though evidently startled at some 
facts, which we are greatly deceived if he did not then hear for the 
first time. After a short pause, he said, “These are important sub- 
jects ; but I cannot see what connection they have with the sup- 
pression of your newspaper.” “It is our opinion,’ we replied, “ and 
not ours only, but we may venture to say, it is the fixed opinion of 
every intelligent man in the Colony, that, had a Free Press existed 
there since 1814, through which the public in England—not to say 
Parliament and his Majesty's Ministers themselves—could have 
been informed and constantly reminded of the real condition of the 
Settlement, and of the proceedings of the local Government, the 
errors of that Government would have been checked, and the enor- 
mous abuses of which we complain prevented altogether, or exposed 
and rectified before they had reached their present ruinous excess. 
Had you known, for example, that depreciation was going on from 
that period with increasing rapidity, while the measures sanctioned 
by the Cabinet here, by which it might have been arrested, were 
entirely neglected, would you have waited in silence till the currency 
had lost no less than seventy-five per cent. of its original value ?” 
To this appeal his Lordship made no direct reply ; but, unless we 
mistook his natural politeness and urbanity for conviction and ae- 
quiescence, he admitted this view of the subject to be in accordance 
with his own. We feel we are wandering a little from the subject 
more immediately in hand, and anticipating some details which we 
shall shortly have to lay before the public ; we shall therefore only 
remark, that, although personal interviews with men in office possess 
some advantages, they are, on the whole, infinitely less satisfactory 
than written communications. We left Lord Goderich on this oc- 
casion, fully convinced that we had every thing to hope for, not 
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with respect to the Press alone, but that his own liberal mind 
would be stamped on all the new regulations of the Colonial Go- 
vernment. Yet he left the Colonial Office several months afterwards 
without giving a single additional hint respecting his decision, even 
in our private case. We are quite aware that the Ministry was at 
that time in the midst of great and pressing difficulties; but we 
will not conceal how grievously disappointed we felt at what ap- 
pears to have been his Lordship’s neglect. 

* After the death of the never-enough-to-be-lamented Mr. Can- 
ning, Lord Goderich, as our readers know, succeeded to the first 
place in the Cabinet, and the Colonial Department was committed 
to Mr. Huskisson. To him we applied, in writing, for a speedy de- 
cision on our case, which had been suffered to lie over so long. We 
were again encountered with the excuse that time was wanting to 
peruse the documents ; and, after a long delay, a favourable answer 
was given;—but the general question of the Press was reserved by 
the Colonial Office as a matter in which we, as private persons, 
had no more concern than any other individuals inthe Colony. To 
elicit something decisive on this subject, therefore, the merchants 
and others connected with the Colony, residing in London, sent in 
a memorial to the Secretary for the Colonies, which expressed, in 
strong terms, their deep regret that a line of policy inconsistent with 
the welfare of the Colony had been pursued by the late Government, 
particularly with respect to the Press, and that it was the anxious 
wish and expectation of every friend to the colony, that a Free Press 
should be established at the Cape. Shortly after this memorial was 
sent in, Mr. Hay, the Under Secretary of State sent for Mr. Abraham 
Borradaile, whese name was at the head of the list of memorialists, 
and entered into conversation with him on the subject. He asked 
what it was the memorialists wished for, and what would satisfy 
them? Mr. Borradaile, with his usual ability and frankness, replied, 
that he could only speak positively for himself; but he supposed 
the other memorialists as well as he desired and expected that the 
Press should be placed on the same footing at the Cape as it was in 
England, nor would any thing short of that satisfy them, By the 
sudden suppression of the only newspaper in the country, the medium 
of communication from the one end of the Colony to the other was 
cut off—and the greatest inconveniences ensued. And he concluded 
by asking, “Even supposing the eonductors of “ The Advertiser” 
had done wrong, why the whole community should be made to suffer 
for the errors of one man?” Mr. Hay said, that he would communi- 
cate to the Secretary of State what had just been urged; and ac- 
cordingly in a few days, he again sent for Mr. Borradaile, and 
informed him, that Mr. Huskisson admitted that “ he had not before 
seen the case in the light Mr. Borradaile had put it, namely, that of 
a whole community suffering for the errors of one man; and that 
he would concede the point. The Press should be placed under the 
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control and protection of the law, and no arbitrary suppressions 
should take place in future. This decision of Mr. Huskisson, Mr 
Borradaile was authorised and requested to make known to the other 
memorialists. In this manner was this important dispute set at 
rest ; and, relying on Mr. Huskisson’s honour for carrying his re- 
solution in favour of the Press into effect, we left England for the 
purpose of resuming the publication of ‘ The South African Com- 
mercial Advertiser.” 

* Below will be found copies of our correspondence with the Colo- 
nial Office, on which it is useless to offer any comment. Our own 
letters, in themselves of no value, having: been hastily written, and 
designed merely to keep the Right Honourable Sec retary from for- 
getting that such a place as the Cape was in existence, and that 
certain claims from that quarter called for his consideration, will, 
we trust, satisfy our readers, that, while defending ourselves, we did 
not for a moment forget the paramount importance of the great 
questions affecting the general interests of our fellow-colonists. 
These always took precedence in our own mind, and were chiefly 
insisted on in all our conferences, whether with Ministers or such 
Members of Parliament as exhibited any zeal in defence of our 
liberties and rights. But, before concluding this article, we must 
state our own conviction, that all our own efforts would have been 
vain, except with regard to the re-establishment of this paper, of 
which there never existed any doubt, but for the excellent petitions 
forwarded to Parliament by the inhabitants of the Cape on the sub- 
ject of their own grievances. We have never seen petitions more 
ably or effectively enforced than some of these by Mr. Baring. 
Even Mr. Horton admitted that they expressed the opinions of the 
most respectable residents in the Colony, and never ventured to 
meet directly any allegation contained in them. But of these and 
many interesting transactions connected with them, we shall have 
occasion to speak at length on a future occasion. 

‘ Permit us now to congratulate our readers, and all the inhabi- 
tants of the Cape, on the triumph of justice, and the adoption of 
more enlightened principles of government and legislation, which 
we have lived to witness. And let us never forget, that whatever 
we have gained has been wrung from the hands of a reluctant 
Ministry by the force of Pustic Orrnton alone. But for the open 
expression of that opinion through the Press, and in our petitions 
and memorials, in the face of ridicule, intimidation, and violence, 
we should have still had in the midst of us, or hanging over our 
heads, the old court of justice, the old military despotism, the old 
fiscal, and the old governor. These have been battered to pieces 
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tain, or which flow from them, will, without doubt, speedily reward 
our endeavours. 


‘ To the Right Honourable William Hushisson, &c. &c. 


* London, October 20, 1827. 

‘Sir,—In the beginning of June last, I had the honour of laying before 
Lord Goderich certain papers, entitled ‘“‘ Papers explaining the cause of 
Lord Bathurst’s last interference with the Press at the Cape of Good 
Hope,” which his Lordship was pleased to say he would take under con- 
sideration. As the Commission of Inquiry at the Cape had not then ter- 
minated its labours, I did not press Lord Goderich for a speedy answer 
to the application I had to make on behalf of the proprietors and others 
Likaitas with ‘The South African Advertiser ;”’ being aware that the 
Commissioners were prepared to recommend an entire change in the 
system of government under which the Colony had suffered unparalleled 
distress, and that, without such a change, any partial remedy would prove 
of little value. 

‘ The various reports of his Majesty’s Commissioners being now in the 
Colonial Office, from which may be clearly learned the true character of 
the inhabitants of the Cape, their wants and their capabilities, as well as 
the errors and oppressions of the late Government, I can no longer hesi- 
tate to beg your attention to the facts connected with the suppression of 
“The Advertiser,” of which I was the Editor and one of the proprietors, 
and to appeal to your justice for permission to re-establish it. 

«« The Advertiser” was first printed in January 1824; and, after enjoy- 
ing as much of the public attention as so novel a thing as an independ- 
ent paper at the Cape could be expected to attract, it was suppressed on 
the &th of May, of the same year, for no offence which had been com- 
mitted, but solely lest a full report of atrial then proceeding in the 
Court of Justice should be inserted in it. That it was not our intention 
to have printed such a report, we proved to the Commissioners, by show- 
ing them an attested copy or proof-sheet of the report which had actually 
gone to press when the Governor interfered, from which it appeared 
that we had carefully excluded every thing offensive which had occurred 
in the‘ pleadings. Besides the suppression of the paper, by virtue of 
the same warrant, the ke aes! of the printer was adel ba, and he com- 
manded to quit the Colony within one month, on pain of being arrested 
and sent out of it by the first suitable opportunity. In consequence of 
these proceedings on the part of the Governor, Mr. Greig, the printer 
and proprietor of the paper, returned to England, where he had the op- 
portunity of vindicating himself to Lord Bathurst, so much to his Lord- 
ship’s satisfaction, that not only was he permitted to resume the publi- 
cation of his Journal, but the expenses of his voyage were defrayed by 
his Lordship’s order. If this relation appear incredible to you, Sir, I 
beg to refer to the official papers in your department, and to suggest, as 
an explanation of the Governor’s conduct, what every one at the Cape 
knew to be the fact, that his Excellency had resolved to oppose, as 
far as he could, every attempt to establish a Free Press in South Africa. 
The papers of the South African Literary Society will farther show how 
far he was prepared to go in opposing the diffusion of knowledge in the 
Colony. In one of those papers he declares, that he prohibits the forma- 
tion of a Subscription Library by the inhabitants of Cape Town, be- 
cause, however blameless the thing might be, ‘ it might have a tendency 
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to produce political discussion.” In his view, therefore, it was not ne- 
cessary that a newspaper should commit an offence in order to ensure his 
displeasure. Its existence was a sufficient offence. In addressing you, 
Sir, in whose hands the affairs of this Colony are now happily placed, I 
must add, that the sentiments of the Governor on these heads were di- 
rectly opposed to those of the people, who at that time addressed a me- 
morial to his Majesty in Council, complaining of these acts, and praying 
for the blessing of a free press, and who have since, at different times, 
forwarded petitions to Parliament to the same effect. 

‘Under the painful circumstances of being viewed with a hostile eye 
by the Governor, ‘‘ The Advertiser” was, by the authority of Earl 
Bathurst, re-established at the Cape in August, 1825. Its columns were 
filled chiefly with extracts from English authors of the highest authority, 
reports of the debates in Parliament, and of trials in the English Courts 
of law; while the original articles were devoted almost exclusively to 
summary views of the British Constitution, and to explanations of the 
various institutions from which England has derived so many advantages. 
My intention throughout the whole was, to soothe the paces | of the peo- 
ple, at that time highly exasperated by the local Government,—to con- 
vince them that institutions similar, as far as circumstances would per- 
mit, to those of England would protect them against the recurrence of 
the many evils they had endured; and that, so soon as their case was 
fully made known to the Ministry, of which you, Sir, were a distinguish- 
ed member, they might assure themselves of speedy redress and protec- 
tion. In pursuance of this plan, [ laid before them the prbaaess! ph 
ments of Lord Liverpool, Mr. Canning, Mr. Robinson, and yourself, as 
they appeared in the Parliamentary debates, or could be inferred from 
the acts of Government, and these names are now as well known at the 
Cape, and, unless some malign influence has intervened, they will soon 
be as much valued and revered, as in England. That I did not praise 
Lord Bathurst as Colonial Minister, or Lord Charles Somerset as Go- 
vernor of the Cape, was no fault of mine. Had I been so base, my 
labour would have been vain. The single fact, that the currency had 
lost 75 per cent. of its original value by their management, would have 
been a sufficient answer to any eulogy. Sir, were I to describe the pre- 
sent state of the Cape, and to compare it with what it was, and might 
have been,—were I to detail the miseries which have been inflicted on 
those unfortunate British subjects during the last thirteen years by the 
late Government, you could not, you ought not, to believe me. Nothing 
but official documents—and these well authenticated—would justify any 
human being in believing that such things could be coolly perpetrated by 
men. In an address to the Lieutenant-Governor and Council, of which 
Ihave just received a copy, the inhabitants state, that they are now re- 
duced almost to despair, that their property has vanished, and that they 
know not where to turn for relief. This, Sir, is not the language of a 
populace,—it is that of the old proprietors of the soil. Their deplorable 
condition is not the effect of war, or of any natural calamity, but the re- 
sult of misgovernment ; it is against the system, therefore, the arbitrary, 
selfish, and degrading system, that we now make our final appeal. Were 
all the wealth of which the inhabitants of the Cape have been plundered 
since 1814, restored to them in one day, it would be a smaller boon to 
them as a community, than such institutions as they now pray for. Yet 
these will cost England nothing; the former would cost her many mil- 
lions. 
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* But it is to the Press that I have the honour chiefly to request your 
attention at present. After being permitted to exist for about eighteen 
months, “The Advertiser” was again suppressed in March, 1827: and the 
reason assigned for this arbitrary act was, the insertion of a paragraph 
which had appeared in ‘* The Times,” fourteen months before, and of 
which no notice had been taken in England. This paragraph was copied 
without alteration, and without any comment. The statement it con- 
tained was known to be strictly true, and the circumstances were fresh 
in the memory of every one. It was entitled ‘ Mr. Buissinne’s Case,’ 
and bore hard on the Court which condemned him, as well as the Go- 
vernor who confirmed his sentence. That sentence involved in it impri- 
sonment for life. What was his offence? The Court pronounced it to 
be embezzlement, aggravated by perjury. But he had, in obedience to 
the law, repaid to the Government the full amount of his default; and 
of perjury he could not have been guilty, for he had never taken the oath 
of office. Without this aggravation, the sentence would have been ille- 

; yet Lord C. Somerset, though aware that no such aggravation ex- 
isted, fiated the sentence, and Mr. Buissinne is, up to this moment, 
suffering under its operation, That the whole statement was strictly 
true, I had no difficulty in proving before leaving the Cape; and I have 
now the honour of laying before you a printed copy of the papers, whieh 
support every assertion contained in it. Yet, without a trial, or the 
slightest inquiry, upon the mere assertion of Lord C, Somerset, that the 
statement was of a false and calumnious nature, ‘‘ The Advertiser” was 
suppressed. 

‘For the value set upon ‘‘ The Advertiser” by the inhabitants of the Cape, 
I beg to refer to the documents marked Nos. 2—4, in the printed papers. 

*Had its existence been inconsistent with the peace and welfare of the 
Colony, its suppression could scarcely have been regarded by all classes 
as “‘a public calamity,” “as prejudicial to the best interests of the Colony,” 
and “‘as an incalculable loss to the Colonists in general.” But these are 
their own words. Neither would they have been so blinded as to express 
so ardent a desire forits speedy re-establishment. In such a case the 
sentiments and wishes of a whole people should have weight, indepen- 
dently of the simple merits of the question. 

[The remainder of this letter was occupied bya statement of the losses 
sustained by the proprietors of ‘‘ The Advertiser.”’] 

‘I have the honour to be, &c. 
‘Joun Farrparrn.’ 





© To John Fairbairn, Esq. 


‘ Downing-street, Jan. 9, 1828. 

* Sir,—I am directed by Mr. Secretary Huskisson to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter, dated the 20th of October last, complaining of 
the suppression of the newspaper called ‘‘ The South African Commercial 
Advertiser.” 

* Upon an attentive consideration of the various documents and corre- 
spondence connected with this case, Mr. Huskisson finds no reason to 
think, that the revocation of Mr. Greig’s license was either illegal or 
unjust. In December 1823, Mr. Greig expressly and voluntarily bound 
himself in terms of his own selection, to exclude from his publication 
“all personal controversy, however disguised, or the remotest discussion 
of subjects relating to the policy or the administration of the Colonial 
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Government.” In March, 1825, he resumed the undertaking upon a dis- 
tinct and repeated explanation, that he would be holden to the terms of 
this engagement. In May, 1826, Mr. Greig published, in his newspaper, 
a statement directly relating to a subject of ‘* personal controversy,” and 
impugning, in the strongest terms, ‘“ the policy and administration of the 
Colonial Government.” This statement did not purport to be a quotation 
from any other publication ; and there is reason to believe, that Lord 
Bathurst considered it to be an original composition. 

‘For the present purpose, Mr. Huskisson does not consider it necessary 
to express any opinion upon the propriety or impropriety of the restric- 
tions to which Mr. Greig subjected himself by the terms of his own pro- 
spectus. It is sufficient to say, that those conditions were violated in the 
most unequivocal manner, by paragraphs published in “‘ The South Afriean 
Commercial Advertiser” on the Pith of May, 1826. 

‘With respect to the revival of this newspaper, Mr. Huskisson entirely 
disclaims any wish or intention of permanently interdicting, either to Mr. 
Greig or yourself, the prosecution of your business as Editors and Pro- 
prietors of a public Journal. But, if either you or Mr. Greig propose 
to resume that business, you will, in common with all the inhabitants of 
the Colony, be subject to such laws as already exist, or as may here- 
after be established there, for the regulation of newspapers. 

‘ I have the honour to be, &e. &e. 
* R. W. Hay,’ 


‘ To the Right Hon. #. Huskisson, &c. &c. &e. 
* London, Jan. 14, 1828. 


‘ Sir,—In a letter from Mr. Hay, dated the 9th of this month, which” 
T have the honour to acknowledge, in reply to mine dated 30th October 
last, on the subject of the press at the Cape of Good Hope, I am in- 
formed that ‘“ Mr. Huskisson entirely disclaims any wish or intention of 
permanently interdicting, either to Mr. Greig or myself, the prosecution 
of our business as editors and proprietors of a public journal ; but that, if 
we resume that business, we will, in commen with all the inhabitants of 
the Colony, be subject to such laws as already exist, or as may hereafter 
be established there for the regulation of newspapers.” 


‘In reply, I beg to say, that I never wished for exemption as an indi- 
vidual from the operation of existing laws, however much I might desire 
to see them improved, and that I have no fear that any regulations will 
be imposed on the Press at the Cape by Mr. Huskisson unworthy of the 
high character he sustains in this country and among foreign nations. 
But it cannot be dissembled that severity has characterised the acts both 
of the local Government and of the Colonial Office towards that unfortu- 
nate Colony; and that, in the instance of the Press, ruin has been too 
unsparingly laid on the heads of those who attempted to introduce, by its 
means, into the public mind, British thoughts and British feelings. e 
facts to which Mr. Hay alludes—that the newspaper press was prohibited 


from indulging in the “ remotest discussion of subjects relating to the 
policy or the administration of the Colonial Government,” and that Mr. 
Greig’s earnest entreaty, that these dangerous words might be omitted 
or softened, was peremptorily rejected by Lord Bathurst, clearly evince 
the spirit of that policy, and of that administration. Under that policy 
and that administration, the currency had been depreciated seventy-five 
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per cent —town and country darkened by bankruptcies—the English set- 
tlement all but irrecoverably ruined—the treasury exhausted by an unac- 
countable waste and misapplication of money,—the rights of individuals 
daily and openly violated,—and transportation, imprisonment, and_poli- 
tical removal, promptly inflicted when a complaint or remonstrance was 
breathed in public or in private. Sir, these things are no reproach to 
you as a man: the world knows and acquits you. But it must not be 
forgotten that you were then in the Cabinet, and that you are now in an 
office to which we look for redress. 

‘ With respect to the revival of our newspaper, I am satisfied with the 
declaration of your wish and intention, ol I purpose to sail by the first 
vessel that leaves this country for the Cape,—provided you will say, that, 
on my arrival at the Cape, I shall, without question, be permitted to 
resume “our business.” This, Sir, you will * pleased to observe, is 
not distinetly stated in Mr. Hay’s letter, although I have no doubt such 
was your meaning 

‘Eleven months have nearly elapsed since the gentlemen of the Cape 
have been deprived of the Press,—of which they approved, and which 
they thought might have done them and their families much good. 

*T cannot see how a Colonial Minister can hold this subject longer in 
suspense. At least, Sir, | hope that the length of time I have been de- 
tained in England, the great losses I have sustained in this most distress- 
ing case, together with the anxiety expressed by the inhabitants of the Cape 
for my speedy return, will excuse my pressing for a decisive answer. A 
vessel leaves the river for the Cape on Sunday next, in which I purpose 
to take my passage, if I receive your favourable answer before Wed- 
nesday. 

‘7 have the honour to be, &e. 
‘J. Farrparrn,’ 


* To John Fairbairn, Esq. 
‘ Downing-street, 26th January, 1828. 
*Srr,—I do not feel myself called upon to make any observation upon 
the several topics connected with the local administration of the Colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope, adverted to (as it appears to me, unnecessa- 
rily) in your letter of the 14th instant. 


‘ The only part of that letter which requires an official answer, is that 
in which you state ‘‘ that you propose to sail in the first vessel which 
leaves this country for the Cape, provided I will say, that, on your arrival 
at the Cape, you shall, without question, be permitted to resume your 
business.” 

«I do not exactly understand what you mean “ by being permitted to 
resume your business without question ;” nor do I conceive it necessary 
to ask for an explanation of your meaning. My intention is simply this 
—that, before you resume the publication of a newspaper, you should 
comply with whatever order may be in force at the Cape for the regula- 
tion of that branch of the Press, and that you should engage to conduct 
that newspaper in conformity with the rules prescribed. Nothing more 
will be exacted from you in this respect than, under the same regulation, 
would be required from any other editor of a similar publication in that 
Colony; and, I am sure, you cannot expect that the local Government 
should be instructed to relax that regulation specially in your favour. 

‘lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
‘ W. Husxtsson, 
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* To the Right Hon. W. Hushisson, &c. & ec. &e. 
* London, February 18, 1828. 

‘ Sin—Having been informed, by your letter of the 26th January, that 
I shall be permitted to “ resume the publication of a newspaper at the 
Cape of Good Hope, on complying with whatever order may be in force 
at the Cape for the regulation of that branch of the Press,” I now beg te 
draw your attention to the terms on which “ The Advertiser” was re- 
sumed, after its first suppression in 1824, and the amount of the loss 
sustained by the Proprietors, up to June, 1828, the earliest period at 
which the publication of that paper can be resumed. 

* The terms on which the publication of ‘‘ The Advertiser” was re- 
sumed, after its first suppression, in 1824, are not contained in the pro- 
spectus alone. In the correspondence which passed between Mr. Wilmot 
Horton and Mr. Greig, in March, 1825, it was distinctly stated by Mr. 
Horton, first in an official letter, dated the 7th of March, that “ it must 
rest with the Governor in Council to decide whether you (Mr. Greig) 
violate your compact ; and if, after being warned of your having exceeded 
the prescribed limits, you should, in the opinion of the Governor in 
Council, disregard such an admonition, vous Heeaeh will be withdrawn :’”” 
and secondly, on the IIth of March, that “‘ you (Mr. Greig) have been 
already informed that the Governor in Council of the Cape of Good Hope 
will be responsible for any act of suspension of your licence: ” and again, 
onthe I8th of March, that ‘you have been informed that it will de 
left to the Governor in Council to decide on your adherence to your pro- 
spectus, and that they will incur the responsibility of an erroneous deci- 
sion.” These repeated declarations were obtained by Mr. Greig as part 
of the conditions of the “ compact”? mentioned by Mr. W. Horton, 
before he consented, in the language of Mr. Horton’s letter of the 7th of 
March, ‘ to relinquish all attempts to indemnify himself by other means 
for the nang ag ca which he had experienced in undertaking the 
publication of a Journal in the Colony without due authority.” Nothing 
could have induced him to embark again in such an undertaking, short 
of a clear official declaration that the Governor in Council, and not the 
Governor alone, were to decide on the question whether or not he had 
“* violated his compact.’ For myself, it would have been the grossest 
imprudence to have joined in that or in any other undertaking in the 
Colony unprotected by such a “ compact,” as Lord Charles Somerset 
had openly avowed his determination, ‘‘ so long as he held the reins of 
government, to oppose and thwart every thing in which Mr. Pringle 
or Mr. Fairbairn was engaged, no matter what it was.” In consequence 
of this declaration, which we had an opportunity of verifying, by evi- 
dence, before his Majesty’s Commissioners of Inquiry, I had relin- 
quished all my pursuits, and retired into the country, to wait the issue 
of the investigation of the Commissioners, which has since terminated in 
his Lordship’s resignation. For I could have no doubt that his Lord- 
ship would, in this instance, have kept his word, as he had declared that 
his personal hostility to Mr. Pringle and myself was his reason for pro- 
hibiting the formation of a Literary Society and Museum of Natural 
History, which we had projected: of which society the Chief Justice of 
the Colony and sixty others, the mat respectable inhabitants of Cape 
Town, had seul the honour to be enrolled as members. From this 


I clearly saw that any undertaking of mine, however laudable, without 
some such guarantee as the “‘ compact” alluded to, would end in disap- 
pointment and loss. It was entirely on the faith of the “ compact,” 
therefore, that I joined Mr. Greig in resuming ‘“ The Advertiser,” on 
his return in 1825, 
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‘ That the official correspondence which I have quoted was considered 
by Lord Bathurst himself as supplementary to, and explanatory of, Mr 
Greig’s pro spectus, J am uahles to produce a direct _— In January, 
1826, I announced the publication of a new periodical work, of which I 
was the sole proprietor, as well as editor. On the appearance of the 
first number, r was ordered by Government either to discontinue the 
work, or to bind myself to adhere to the terms of Mr. Greig’s prospectus. 
Being aware that Mr. Horton’s correspondence referred only to the 
newspaper in which Mr. Greig was concerned, I saw that the guarantee 
did not extend to my separate work. J therefore dropped the work, and 
appealed| to Lord Bathurst, who stated in his reply, addressed to the 
Governor in Council, that ‘it never was in his intention that any other 
person than Mr. Greig should be required to adhere to the terms of that 
prospectus.” 

‘On the second point, namely, the alleged grounds on which the 
license of ‘‘ The Advertiser” was cancelled, a short statement of facts 
will suffice. Lord C. Somerset, then in London, writes to Lord Bathurst, 
that a statement of a false and calumnious nature had appeared in “ The 
South African Advertiser,” of May 24, 1826, and his Lordship imme- 
diately directs the Lieutenant-Governor to cancel the license, which is 
done accordingly, and the whole property embarked in the paper is in a 
moment annihilated. The paper was thus ordered to be suppressed on 
the representation of the Governor alone, without a reference to the 
Governor in Council—and for a paragraph which had been published 
before any warning had been given; being, in both particulars, in direct 
opposition to the guarantee three times repeated in the course of eleven 
days, by Mr. W. Horton, in the name of Lord Bathurst. We complain 
of this, because we can prove that, had the line of proceeding drawn by 
Lord Bathurst been observed, our license would not have been cancelled ; 
for his Honour in Council would have been aware that the license could 
not be cancelled unless a “ ee had been given, and, subsequently 
to this admonition, some fresh violations of the “ compact” had been 
committed by us. They would also have known that the statement was 
not false and calumnious; that neither the peace nor the safety of the 
Colony was endangered by it; and that it was a quotation, without 
alteration or comment, from ‘‘ The Times” newspaper. This appears 
evident from the fact, that the publication of ‘‘ The Advertiser” received 
no interruption from them for ten months after the appearance of the 
** Statement,” when it was stopped, not by them, but by Lord Bathurst, 
on the representation of Lord C. Somerset. 

‘With respect to the “ Statement” being a quotation, I cannot but 
express my surprise that this fact should have escaped the observation 
both of Lord Bathurst and yourself. The three eal and a half of 
extracts, printed in small type, of which it forms a part, are introduced 
as usual thus—‘‘ Extracts from the English Papers ;” and these words 
are in black capital letters, of a peculiar form, for the purpose of catch- 
ing the eye. Yet, in Mr. Hay’s letter to me, dated January 9, 1828, he 
says, “ This statement did not purport to be a quotation from any other 
publication, and there is every reason to believe that Lord Bathurst 
considered it to be an original composition.” Had our case been ieft to 
the Governor in Council, at the Cape, who saw and read the paper, this 
mistake would not have operated against us. 

‘ (The rest of this letter was taken up with enumerating statements of 
our private losses. } 

‘I have the honour to be, &c. 
‘Joun Farrpatrn,’ 
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appointed to be his executioners. 
fawns upon him, and seems desirous to share his fate. 





Sranzas on THE ‘ Execution MIciratrs, 


A Print from a Picture by Vigneron. 


Ir exhibits the moment when the condemned soldier kneels to receive the fire of the party 


His dog, which he is endeavouring to shake off, still 


Away, away! thou faithful one, 
Nor court thy master's fate, 

For friends and kindred all are gone, 
The flatterer and ingrate ; 

And none in this cold world save thou, 

Not one is near to aid me now. 

Away, fond lingerer, away ! 
Unconscious of my doom, 

Thou little dream’st that parting day 
Will glimmer on my tomb ; 

That I, this hour, my life must yield, 

Ignobly, on a bloodless field. 

Away, away! and seek the home 
I never more shall see ; 

For there, though all around be gloom, 
Are those will shelter thee : 

Warm hearts, that, ready now to break, 

Will cherish thee, for Henry's sake. 


My mother! oh, to her wrung heart, 
How dread this fatal hour ! 

Cold drops upon her forehead start, 
Aid her, Almighty Power ; 

My father! to the grave I see 

My father borne—Oh God ! by me, 

Level your guns, companions, friends ! 
And merciful the ball 

The spirit’s agony that ends, 
And speeds the wanderer’s fall ; 

But thou, too generous one, away, 

Thou wert not wont to disobey. 


Away ! and here no longer stay, 
This is no place for thee ; 
And, comrade, when has past away 
This dread solemnity, 
Say, wilt thou, then, when I am gone, 
Give shelter to my friendless one ? 
And wilt thou to my far-off home 
My loving follower bear ; 
The only relic of the tomb, 
That clung to me e’en there ? 
I know thou wilt ;—and, now away, 
No longer here, fond lingerer, stay. ( Kaleidescope.” 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Latest News From Inp1a.—Dearu or Sir Cuar tes CHAMBERS 
anp Str Epwarp West. 


THE prevalence of easterly winds, during the past month, has prevented 
the arrival of any late news, by ships, from India; but an overland 
despatch has reached the India House, bringing intelligence from Bom- 
bay to the 22d of October; the most material part of which is, indeed, 
of a painful and afflicting nature. It appears that that most excellent 
man and upright judge, Sir Edward West, died sometime early in Octo- 
ber; and that his colleague, Sir Charles Chambers, followed him about 
the middle of the same month; leaving only one judge, Sir John Grant, 
on the Bombay Bench. 

The immediate cause, it is said, of the Government sending home this 
overland despatch, was to apprise the Court of Directors of an open 
rupture between themselves and the Supreme Court of that Presidency, 
on a point of authority to which they attached the utmost importance. 
We have taken occasion, in many previous numbers of ‘ The Oriental 
Herald,’ to show, that, justin proportion to the subserviency of the 
English judges in India, are they popular with the Company’s Govern- 
ments ; and, on the other hand, that, just in proportion to their integrity, 
impartiality, and independence, are they iy trond in the same quarter. 
The history of the Bench at Bengal and at Madras is as full of illustra- 
tions of this position as the history of the Bench at Bombay; though, 
these being more recent, strike with greater force. 

The reader will probably remember a case, stated in one of our former 
volumes, in which great indignation was excited in England, as well as 
among the liberal and just in India, by the conduct of the Governor of 
Ceylon; who,—when the Court there issued a writ of habeas corpus to 
bring on shore, from a ship, a person sent on board by the Governor 
for removal to Europe,—called together his Council, and there decreed, 
that it should be deemed a sufficient return to any writ of Aabeas issued 
by the Court, to say that the person named in it was in the military 
custody of the Government. 


The same sort of tyranny seems lately to have been attempted at 
Bombay. The excellence of Sir Edward West’s character, as an upright 
judge, and the general tone of firmness and independence given by him 
to the Bombay Bench, having become sufficiently known to the Natives 
of India, under that Presidency, a great number of those who were 
aggrieved, but who before had never dared to entertain any hope of 
justice, in contesting their claims or disputes with the Government in an 
English Court, were encouraged, by this hope of strict impartiality, to 
seek the protection of the English laws. As fir as we can learn, (for, the 
intelligence coming only to the India House, te are certainly not among 
the number of those favoured with the earliest communications from 
that quarter,) some Rajah, or other distinguished person, in the interior, 
was required, for some purpose connected with a pending suit, to appear 
personally before the Supreme Court at Bombay, and a writ of habeas 
corpus was issued to bring him to the Presidency. This, it is said, the 
Bombay Government, of which Sir John Malcolm is the head, resisted, 
and contended, that it was a sufficient return to such writ, to say that 
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the individual named in it was in the military custody of the East India 
Company ! ; ’ 

No doubt such a return is suffictent in their view, because it obstructs 
the due course of justice ; but what a censure upon their whole system of 
rule is this single fact! and how plainly does it prove that, till this 
system of rule is altered, even British Courts of Justice are almost 
ter res whenever the Government chooses to oppose their just decrees ! 

‘or ourselves, however, we ure heartily glad of the occurrence of events 
like these, because we believe they tend to force the matter upon the 
unwilling consideration of the Legislature at home; and thus contribute 
to bring about the reform so much desired. 

Before our next Number is issued, we shall most probably have re- 
ceived further particulars respecting this case, which we can only mention 
in outline, for the reasons already stated. In the mean time, we return to 
the more painful portion of the intelligence of the death of the two judges, 
Sir Charles Chambers and Sir Edward West. 

Of the character of the former, we do not remember that we have had 
reason ever to speak but with respect ; and we feel the loss of even such a 
man, as one of great importance to India. But of Sir Edward West, we 
have had oceasion in almost every Number of our Publication to express 
ourselves in terins of the highest praise and admiration. No Indian judge, 
of whose public character and conduct we know any thing, appears to 
us to have united in himself so completely, the clear perception of 
what tas his duty, as it regarded the extension of legal protection to the 
Natives of India, and the firmness necessary to enable him to perform 
that duty, in spite of all the bland allurements of patronage, the intrigues 
of secret enemies, or the open threats of power, He had all the tender- 
ness of feeling necessary to sympathise with the oppressed and suffering 
classes of our fellow-subjects in India; and all the strength of nerve to 
a him to stand up openly before the whole world as their protec- 
tor. In every transaction in which we have ever watched his proce d- 
ings, (and we have done so with the jealousy with which we habi- 
tually regard the acts of all men holding elevated stations in trust for 
the public good,) we have seen him the friend of the oppressed—the sup- 
porter of the weak—the inflexible administrator of justice, without re- 
gard to colour, caste, or condition—in short, the Ricutzous JupGE,— 
than which a more dignified office cannot appertain to humanity; and no 
man deserves more honour and veneration than he who discharges its 
duties with integrity. 

Sir Edward West was that man; and, if ever monuments were appro- 
priate tributes from the living to the dead, one of splendid simplicity, 
conformable to his own pure and unsullied character, ought to be raised 
on the spot where he breathed his last,—where, indeed, his life was sacri- 
ficed to the arduous duties of his elevated profession ; as such monument 
is already, we are persuaded, raised in almost every Native bosom in 
India. 

In confirmation of our anticipations, we rejoice to hear that a Bombay 
Paper of the 8th of October, the only one, as far as we can learn, that 
has come by this overland despatch, and which, being in the hands of the 
Directors, is not accessible to us, contains an Address of the principal 
Native inhabitants of Bombay to the Bench of that Presidency (Sir 
Charles Chambers and Sir John Grant) on the loss they had sustained 
by the death of Sir Edward West. It must have been in abouta week 
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after this that Sir Charles Chambers followed his lamented friend and 
colleague: such is the instability of human hopes! But the fact, that the 
Natives of India had, under the able administration of the Chief Justice, 
Sir Edward West, acquired sufficient confidence thus to express their 
sentiments by an Address of the description named, is of itself a suffi- 
cient eulogy on his memory, were not, indeed, every page of his history, 
and every day of his life, full of such eulogies,—the more powerful, 
because existing in acts and deeds, rather than in mere professions anid 
words. 

For themselves, we congratulate them on having thus sunk sweetly to 
repose, with all the odour of good deeds breathing incense around theif 
tombs: for when can men die happier,—since die they must,—than when 
borne to the chamber of death a the aspirations of those who honour 
their departure with their tears and their regrets? For their weeping 
families—the only balm is time and hope. But for India !—alas!—a 
century may roll away before two such men,—the one an intrepid leader 
in the cause of justice, the other a willing follower in the same bright 
path—may be sent to hold the balance in the East. And for England— 
whose honour and renown is so intimately blended with the due admi- 
nistration of justice in every corner of her extended realms—our prayer 
is, May the places thus left vacant by death, be filled as adequately as 
talent, merit, and independence, untainted by any meaner considerations 
of patronage or profit, can effect! 


Since writing the above, we have received a Bombay paper, ‘ The 
Courier,’ of August 23, which contains the following notices : 


Bombay Government Order. 


‘ Bombay Castle, August 19, 1828, 


* No. 226 of 1828.—In consequence of the lamented death of the 
Honourable Sir Edward West, Knight, Chief Justice of his Majesty’s 
Supreme Court of Judicature at this Presidency, which took place at 
Poonah yesterday in the forenoon, the Honourable the Governor in 
Council is pleased to direct that forty-five minute guns, corresponding 
with the age of the deceased, be fired from the ramparts of the garrison ; 
and that the flag at the Castle be hoisted half-mast high, and continue so 
until sun-set. 

‘ Bombay, August 23. 

«In an extra Courier of Tuesday last, we announced the melancholy 
demise of the Honourable Sir Edward West, Knight, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at this Presidency, aged forty-five. Sir 
Edward West died at Poonah, after an illness of only a few days. 


* It is often the practice, in this country, to employ the language of 
hyperbole in speaking of the public acts and public virtues of exalted 
individuals ; and it is so rare that the opportunity of offering adulation 
is permitted to pass neglected, that the task of the journalist who is called 
on to pay a tribute to their worth, when they are removed to another and 
a better world, becomes comparatively trifling and unimportant : he has 
but to repeat his former eulogiums, and the record is complete. 


‘In referring to the public life of the Honourable Sir Edward West, 
however, since he has been in this country, these materials are not at 
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hand ; and we must therefore appeal to the recollection of those who 
have watched his career from its commencement, and to the results of 
his public measures, for adequate testimony to their merit. 


‘ Sir Edward West was appointed Recorder of Bombay in 1822; and 
arrived here, in order to assume the functions of that office, on the 6th 
February, 1823. Immediately on his arrival, he applied himself to the 
reforming of certain abuses in the Recorder’s Court, which had existed 
for a long series of years; and it is no mean praise to say of those re- 
forms, that they were evidently founded on a sincere desire to give the 
Natives of this country what they much wanted—a cheap and easy access 
to justice. In 1824, a Supreme Court was established at Bombay, on 
which occasion the Honourable Sir Edward West was raised to the high 
Office of Chief Justice. Pursuing his plans of reform, Sir Edward West, 
at the last Quarter Sessions in 1825, delivered his celebrated charge to 
the Grand Jury, on the subject of the powers of the Magistrates in this 
country, denouncing many of their proceedings as illegal and unneces- 
safily foreh, and requesting the attention of the community to their mo-« 
dification. The principle of the learned Judge’s charge, viz. that the 
acts he condemned were repugnant to the spirit of British law, were, 
we believe, generally admitted ; but it has been found, by experience, 
that the state of society in India requires that the spirit of English law 
should not be too rigidly adhered to ; and steps are perhaps at this mo- 
ment being taken to enlarge the Magisterial powers which Sir Edward 
West deemed it necessary to restrain. 


* With the advocates of the Freedom of the Press in India, Sir Edward 
West rendered himself particularly popular by his refusal to register the 
Regulation of Government requiring persons to take out licences (re- 
vocable at will) for the papers they might wish to establish. His last 

ublic act was, to ‘amelie the Natives to the privilege of sitting on 
Faries, It is true, this proceeding originated with the Parliament of 
Great Britain, but this is very little detraction from the late Chief 
Justice’s merit; for, assuredly, the step which a Judge makes is great, 
when he embodies the ideas of ingenious and speculative men in a sub- 
stantive measure, and carries it into execution. 


* Of the general character of the late Sir Edward West's judicial deci- 
sions, we have never had opportunities (nor, had opportunities presented 
themselves, should we have felt ourselves competent) to form an opinion. 
To the Bar, we believe, he was uniformly courteous; and the dignity of 
the Court, under the eye, was scrupulously preserved. 


‘Of the polities of Sir Edward West, we know nothing. Asa Political 
Economist, however, we can affirm that his reputation stood very high, 
and some of his pamphlets in support of his particular principles 
attracted considerable attention not lony since. 

‘In the relations of private life, Sir Edward West was amiable and 
domestic ; and there are few, we believe, who knew him intimately, who 
will not lament his untimely demise. 


‘The remains of the late Sir Edward West were interred at Poonah, 
and the customary honours were duly paid to them. On the receipt of 
the intelligence of his death at the Presidency, minute guns were fired 
corresponding with the age of the deceased, and the flag at the Castle 
was hoisted half-mast high.’ 

Oriental Herald, Fol. 20. 2C 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA. 


[B. signifies Bombay—M. Madras—and C. Calcutta. ] 


ARNOLD, R., The Rev., to be District Chaplain at Bareilly —C. July 17. 
Aurial, J., Lieut.-Col., 9th N. I., transferred to Invalid Estab.—C. July 11. 


Barns, W. R., Cadet of Inf., prom. to Ens.—C. July 9. 

Bevan, F., Cadet of Inf., prom. to Ens.—C. July 9. 

Blane, T. L., Esq., to be Assistant to Collector and Magistrate of Chingloput. 
—M. July 25. 

Buere, J. Gs. Esq., to be Assist. to Principal Collect. and Magist. of Northern 
Division of Arcot.—M. July 29. 

Babington, C. S., Senior Ensign 15th N.I., to be Lieut. v. Smith, promoted. 
—M. July 11. 

Baldero, C. Lieut., 24th N. I, to be Capt. by brevet.—M. July 11. 

Berthon, H., Cadet of Engin., prom. to 2d Lieut.—B. July 25. 

Bromwich, H. J. A., Cadet of Inf., prom. to Ensign.—B, July 25. 

Burrowes, R. E., Capt., 26th Foot, to be Aide-de-Camp to the Hon. Governor.. 
—B. July 25. 

Colquhoun, A., Mr., admitted Assist.-Surgeon.—C. July 11. 

Cales, J., Senior Ensign 10th N. I., to be Lieut.—M. July 11. 

Coombs, J. M., Lieut.-Col. 2d N. I., returned to duty.—M. July 11, 

Cunningham, H., Cadet of Inf., prom. to Ensign.—B. July 25. 

Cahill, J. S., Cadet of Inf., prom. to Ensign.—B. July 25. 

Cleather, T., Lieut, Artillery, on furlough for health.—B. July 25. 


Dougan, J. C., Cadet of Inf., prom. to Ensign.—C. July 9. 

Dyer, W., Assist.-Surgeon, to be Surgeom—C. July 11. 

Downes, E. T., Assist.-Surgeon, on furlough, 

Douglas, W., Esq., to be Registrar to Prov. Court of Appeal and Circuit for 
Southern Division.—M. July 29. 

Dunlop, Senior Ens. 50th N. I., to be Lieut. v. Walter, prom.—M. July 11. 

Ditmas, F., Cadet of Engin., prom. to 2d Lieut.—M. July 11. 

Ewart, D., Lieut., to act as Adjut. to lst Brigade Horse Artill., v. Mackay, in 
charge of Pay-office.—C. July 14. 

Ensor, F., Lieut. 47th N. I., on furlough for health_—M. July 11. 

Forbes, R., the Hon., to be Assist.-Secretary to Board of Revenue in Western 
Provinces.—C. June 17, 

Franklin, J., Capt., Surveyor of Iron Mines in Saugor and Nerbudda Districts, 
placed at disposal of the Commander-in-Chief—C. July 11. 

Francis, R., Lieut. 45th N. I., returned to duty.—M. July 11. 

ro D., Lieut.-Col. 5th Light Cavalry, on furlough to Europe for health, 

s =—M. July 11. 


 Gillander, A., Cadet of Inf., prom. to Ens.—C. July 9. 


Gumm, G. M., Cadet, prom. to 2d Lient.—M. July 11. 

Hill, A., Cadet of Cavalry, prom. to Cornet.—C. July 9. 

Hodgson, W., Capt. 26th N. I., transferred to Invalid Estab.—C. July 11. 

Hooper, G. S., Esq., to be Assist. Judge and Joint Criminal Judge of Salem. 
—M. July 25. 

Hall, J., Cadet of Infantry, prom. to Ens.—B. July 25. 

Innes, A., Lieut., to act as Adjut. to 3d Light Cavalry, v. Christie—C, July 14. 


James, W., Lieut., to act as Adjut. to 68th N. I. v. Maling.—C, July 11. 
Johnstone, D., Cadet of Inf., prom. to Ens.—M. July 11, 

Jackson, F., Cadet of Inf., prom. to Ens.—B. July 25. 

Jeffery, R., Cadet of Inf., prom. to Ens.—B. July 25. 
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on . ie. Lieut.-Col., to be Lieut.-Col. Commandant, v. Ogg, deceased 

—M. July 11. 

King, E., Cadet of Inf., prom. to Ens.—M. July 11. 

Lavie, W., Esq., to be Head Assist. to Principal Collec. and Magis. of Canwra. 
—M. July 25. 

Mansell, C. G., Mr., to be Regis. of Zillah Court of Agrah.—C. July 10. 

Macdonald, C. E., Esq., to be Assistant to Collector and Magistrate of Salem. 
—M. July 29. 

Manners, T. R., Lieut. 24th N. I., to be Capt. by brevet.—M. July 11, 

Mantell, T. R. C. Capt. 48th N. I., returned to duty.—M. July ii. 

M‘Haffie, W. G., Cadet of Inf., prom. to Ens. —B. July 25. 

M‘Hutchin, G. T., Cadet of Inf., prom. to Ens.—B. July 25. 

Maude, C. W., Cadet of Inf., prom. to Ens.—B. July 25. 

Mackenzie, T., Mr., admitted Assist.-Surgeon.—B. July 25. 

Malcolm, G. A., Lieut. 3d Foot, to be Aide-de-Camp to the Hon. Governor. 
—B. July 25. 

Nation, H. M., Cadet of Inf., prom. to Ens.—C. July 9. 

Oldfield, C. E. T., Licut., to officiate as Interp. and Quar.-Master to 5th Light 
Cavalry, v. Bott.—C. July 12. 

Ormsby, W., Senior Major, from 58th N. I., to be Lieut.-Col. 38th N. L, v. 
Smith, deceased.—M. July 11. 


Pengree, G., Cadet of Inf., prom. to Ens.—C. July 9. 
Pickering, W., Senior Capt. 50th N. I., to be Major, v. Ormsby, promoted. 
—M. July 11. 


Richardson, W., Cadet of Inf., prom. to Ens.—C. July 9. 

Rogers, W., Cadet of Inf., prom. to Ens.—C. July 9. 

Raymond, E. H., Senior Lieut. 8th Light Cavalry, to be Capt., v. Gordon, de- 
ceased.—M. July 11. , 

Ruddiman, T., Capt., 31st N. I., returned to duty.—M. July 11. 


Smith, S. G., Mr., to be Assistant to Magistrate of Bareilly.—C. July 10. 

Stokes, G. W., Ens. 59th N. I., to be Lieut.—C. July 9. 

Stoddart, G. D., Capt. 8th Light Cav., to be Major of Brigade. 

Sheridan, R. B., Esq., to be Assist. to Princ. Collector and Magis. of Coimbatou. 
—M. July 29. 

Smith, W. H., Senior Lieut. 15th N. I, to be Capt., v. Conway, retired. 


Thorburn, J. D., Mr., admitted Assist.-Surgeon.—C. July 9. 
Tait, J., Cadet of Inf., prom. to Ens.—B, July 25. 


Vanderzee, H., Lieut. 27th N. I., on furl. to Europe for health.—M. July 11. 


Woodstock, T. P., Mr., to be Assist. to Magistrate and to Collec. of Midnapore. 
—C. July 10. 

Whitlock, J., Senior Cornet 8th Light Cavalry, to be Lieut., v. Watts, deceased. 
—M. July 11. 

Walter, H., Senior Lieut. 50th N. I, to be Capt., v. Pickering, promoted. 
—M. July 11. 

White, J., Supern. Lieut. 29th N. I., to be Lient—M. July 11. 

Woods, W. G., Cadet of Cav., prom. to be Cornet.—M. July 11. 

Wyllie, M., Cadet of Inf., prom. to Ens.—B. July 25. 

Walters, R., Mr., admitted Veterinary Surgeon.—B, July 25. 


BIRTHS. 


At Cleasby, near Darlington, on the 18th December, the lady of Octavius 
Wray, Esq., of the Honourable East India Company’s Bengal Medical Service, 
of a son and heir. 

Barton, the lady of Captain James, Artillery, of a son, at Bombay, July 24. 

Best, the lady of J. R., Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter, at Calcutta, July 11. 


D’Aquilar, the lady of Lieut.-Col., of a daughter, at Calcutta, July 10. 
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Field, the lady of J., Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, July 16. 

Harris, the lady of Lieut. Thomas, of a son, at Darwar, July 3. 

Hancock, the lady of H., Esq., 19th N. L., of a daughter, at Rajeote, July 15. 
Jervis, the lady of Capt. J., 5th Regt., of a daughter, at Calcutta, July 3. 
Smith, the lady of G. H., Esq., Civil Service, of a son, at Coconada, July 24. 


MARRIAGES. 


Agnew, A. K., Esq., 8th Bengal N. I., to Miss H. Watson, at Calcutta, July 19. 
Houghland, Mr. John, Assistant in the Accountant-General’s-Office, to Miss 
Isabella M‘Donald, at Bombay, July 21. 


DEATHS. 


Burt, George, Esq., aged 27, at Calcutta, July 23. 

Dunbar, C. C., Lieut. 59th N. I., at Barrackpore, July 2. 

Drummond, Peter, Esq., at Calcutta, July 8. 

Engelbergt, Charles Von J. A., Esq., of Ceylon, at Calcutta, July 13. 
Lawrence, Thomas, Esq., Surgeon, on board the sloop Coote, July 27. 

Philip, J. B., Lieutenant and Quarter-Master 2d European Regt., near Deesa, 


July 21. 
Pluto, C. E., youngest son of the late C. E., Esq., aged seven years, at Calcutta, 


July 7. 
Ryan, Frederick York, son of Sir E., at Calcutta, August 2. 
Stirling, Catherine, lady of L. H., Esq., at Madras, July 28. 





SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 
ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Ship’s Name. Commander, Place of Depart. Date.’ 
1828. 
. Christian .. Bengal .. Aug. 15 


Date. Port of Arrival. 


1829. 
Jan. 19 Liverpool .. Madras 





Jan.19 Holyhead .. Arabian -- Willis -» Bengal .. Aug.— 
Jan. 21 Plymouth .. Harriet -» Read -- South Seas 

Jan.21 Weymouth.. DunkeofBedford Morris .. Bombay.. March3 
Jan. 24 Faimouth .. Asia «+ Cook -. Batavia.. Sept. 2 


Jan. 27 Plymouth .. Ganges Barker .. Batavia.. Aug. 20 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 





Date. Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name, Commander. Port of Depart. 
1828. 
July 10 Madras -»  <Angerona  .. Bedknap «» London 
July 11 Bengal ‘ Providence .. Ford -» London 
July 17 Madras ° Ganges -» Lloyd -- London 
July 19 Madras -» Boyne -» Pope -» London 
Bombay -»  Palambam .. Nash .. Clyde 
July 20 Madras -»  Minstrell .»  Arkcoll . London 
July 31 Singapore .. London -- Smith London 
Aug. 12. Bengal +» Thames -- Bugg .- London 
Aug. 13 Bengal .»  Craigevar -» Ray .. London 
Aug. 17 Bengal -» Greenock -» Miller -- Leith 
Aug. 18 Bengal -» Rapid .» Huntley . Liverpool 
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DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE, 


Date. Port of Depart. Ship’s Name. Commander. Destination, 

1828. 
Jan. 1 Downs -» Resource -- Smith -» N.S. Wales 
Jan. 1 Greenock .. Triton -- Crear -- Van Die. Land 
Jan. 2 Downs -- Cornet -- Kootman .. Batavia 
Jan. 3 Downs -» Maria «+ Cobb »» Batavia 
Jan. 3° Downs -» Elizabeth -» Phillips  .. Madras 
Jan. 4 Downs -» Runnymede -. Wildridge .. Bombay 
Jan. 4 Greenock .. Fortune Gilkison .. Bombay 
Jan. 5 Portsmouth .. General Palmer .. Thomas - Madras 
Jan. 5 Liverpool -. Ontario +» Arnold -» Bengal 
Jan. 6 Gravesend .. Burrell -- Metcalf .. Bengal 
Jan. 6 Liverpool .. RoyalGeorge .. Grant -» Bengal! 
Jan. 9 Downs -- Buckinghamshire  Glasspoole .. Bombay 
Jan. 9 Downs +» John .- Freeman .. Madras 
Jan. 11 Downs -» Lady Melville .. Clifford - Bengal 
Jan. 11 Downs -- Bridgewater -- Manderson .. Bengal 
Jan. 11 Downs .- Herefordshire .. Hope -- Bombay 
Jan. 13 Portsmouth .. Mary Anne -» O’Brien’ .. Madras 
Jan.15 Gravesend .. Clyde +» Munro - Madras 
Jan.16 Downs -- Hopeful -»  Mallers - Cape 
Jan. 16 Downs .. St. George -» Finlay -- N.S. Wales 
Jan. 16 Portsmouth .. Sulphur -» Dance .. Australia 
Jan. 18 Downs .- Kerswell -. <Armstrong.. Cape 
Jan. 18 Liverpool -- Rifleman -- Bleasdale .. Liverpool 
Jan. 18 Portsmouth .. Cruizer Colpoyes .. Mudra 
Jan. 19 Downs -. Lord W. Bentinck ——— Ceylon 
Jan. 20 Gravesend .. Inglis -- Dudman_.. Bengal 
Jan, 20 Gravesend .. Farquharson  .. Cruickshanks Bengal 
Jan. 24 Gravesend .. GeneralKyd  .. Serle -» Bombay 
Jan, 25 Downs -- Royal Admiral .. Wilson -» Madras 
Jan, 26 Gravesend .. Christiana -» Hall +» Madras 





GENERAL List oF PASSENGERS. 


PAssENGERS HoMEwWaARDs. 


By the Madras, from India :—Colonels D. Foulis, Madras Cavalry, and W. C. 
Fraser ; Majors Hodgson and Henderson ; Captain Richard, Madras Infantry ; 
Lieutenants F. Major, 13th Dragoons, W. M‘Cleverty, 18th Regt., A. P. Thom- 
son, Madras Cavalry, H. Venderzee, Madras Infantry, and H. Moore ; D. H. 
Hill, Madras Civil Service ; T. V. Stonehouse, ditto ; W. H. Parry, ditto ; and 
W. Scott, Esqs. Mesdames Hill, Scott, and Stonehouse. Masters J. Palmer, 
two Scotts, J. Oliphant, Francis Pulham, and Henry Stonehouse. Misses Neu- 
frille, Jessy Scott, Mary Scott, two Gardens, Oliphant, Matilda Hodgson, two 
Pulhams, and two Stonehouses. Eight fe »male and five male servants, and 
twenty-four invalids. 

By his Majesty’s ship Undaunted :—-Commodore Briggs, from the Mauritius ; 
Mr. Runnerworth, Assistant-Surgeon ; and Mr. Lowe. 

By the Ellen, from Bombay, (expected) :—Captain Meldrum, Lieut. Fitzroy, 
and Dr. Stewart. 

By the Osiris, from Batavia :—Mr. P. Treutz. 

By the Arabian, from Bengal :—Capt: iin Hawkins, 38th Regt.; Dr. Angelo 
34th Regt. ; Rev. Principal Mill; Edward Masters, and Andrew MacDonald, 
Esqs. Mrs. Mills and Miss Mills. 
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VoyaGe on tHe Nive, From Cairo To tHe Cararacrs 





Tue great interest excited by Mr. Buckinghum’s description of 
his Voyage in Egypt—which has never yet been published, except in 
the oral delivery of his late Lectures at Liverpool,—will induce him 
to resume, in ‘ The Oriental Herald, the Series of Papers originally 
commenced in Vol. 6. p. 15, of this Work, and continued through 
sixteen successive Numbers, under the title of ‘ Unpublished Manu- 
scripts of a Traveller in the East,’ containing an account of his 
Voyages in the Mediterranean, the Greek Islands, and the Levant ; 
and which were subsequently resumed in Vol, 12. p. 393, and con- 
tinued through four successive Numbers, under the title of ‘ Excur- 
sions on the Banks of the Nile,’ descriptive of the Delta and Lower 
Egypt, including Alexandria, Cairo, the Sphynx, and the Pyramids. 
The sequel to these will be given under the title placed at the 
head of this Notice ; but, owing to the pressure of other matter, its 
commencement is reserved till the next Number, when it will cer- 


tainly appear. 





Tue Tea Mownopory. 

We have something in store also on the Tea Monopoly, and the 
disgraceful imposition practised on the country by a certain Mr. 
Hume of the Custom House, (a very different person, we presume, 
from the Honourable Member for Aberdeen,) and the Lords of his 
Majesty's Treasury ; as illustrated in an official correspondence, 
between Messrs. Cropper, Benson, and Co., Merchants of Liverpool, 
and the last-named authorities, and by a subsequent correspondence 
of Mr. Fortune, of London, with the same parties, and on the same 
subject ; of which we shall give some account in our next. 





Liverroon Meetine. 

The necessity under which we are placed of sending our latest 
sheets to press on the 27th, will preclude us from giving any Report 
of the Liverpool Meeting on the 28th. We hope to obtain, however, 
a very accurate Report of this for the ensuing Number of ‘ The 
Oriental Herald.’ 





To CorreEsPonpDeENTs. 
We shall be glad to hear from the writer of the article entitled 
* Maxims of the Hindoos, &c., more directly, on the subject of future 
Contributions. 








